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PREFACE 


Northern  California  Grantmakers  and  the  Regional  Oral 
History  Office  of  The  Bancroft  Library  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  are  pleased  to  present  this  series  of 
oral  histories  documenting  the  growth  and  development  of  Bay 
Area  philanthropy  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.   It  is 
our  hope  that  these  memoirs  will  both  preserve  a  record  of  the 
experiences  and  philosophies  of  selected  senior  members  of  the 
philanthropic  community,  and  encourage  greater  understanding 
and  discussion  of  the  traditions  of  charitable  giving. 

The  starting  point  for  this  series  was  an  earlier  project 
of  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  completed  in  1976,  which 
documented  Bay  Area  foundation  history  in  the  1930s  and  1940s, 
and  the  evolution  of  issues  and  leadership  in  the  1950s  and 
1960s.   The  current  series  focusses  on  the  significant  changes 
which  have  occurred  since  that  time,  including  the  tremendous 
growth  in  corporate  giving,  changes  in  the  role  of  the 
government  in  supporting  the  arts  and  human  services ,  and 
increased  collaboration  among  grantmakers . 

Selection  of  prospective  interviewees  for  the  project 
involved  many  hard  choices  among  outstanding  persons  in  Bay 
Area  philanthropy.  The  final  selection  was  made  by  The 
Bancroft  Library  and  reflects  the  broad  spectrum  of 
grantmaking  organizations  and  styles  in  the  Bay  Area.   The 
guiding  principal  has  been  to  preserve  a  record  of  the 
thinking  and  experience  of  men  and  women  who  have  made 
significant  contributions  in  shaping  the  philanthropic 
response  to  the  many  changes  which  have  occurred  over  the  last 
twenty- five  years. 
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Overall  guidance  for  the  project  has  been  provided  by  an 
advisory  committee  composed  of  representatives  from  the 
philanthropic  community  and  the  U.C.  Berkeley  faculty.   The 
advisory  committee  is  particularly  indebted  to  Florette  White 
Pomeroy  and  John  R.  May,  whose  enthusiasm,  leadership  and  wise 
counsel  made  the  project  possible.   The  committee  is  also 
grateful  to  the  twelve  foundations  and  corporations  which 
generously  contributed  the  necessary  financial  support  to 
conduct  the  project.   Members  of  the  advisory  committee  and 
the  contributors  are  listed  on  the  following  pages. 

The  director  for  the  project  Is  Gabrielle  Morris,  who 
conducted  the  previous  project  on  the  history  of  Bay  Area 
foundations.   Willa  Baum,  head  of  the  Regional  Oral  History 
Office,  provides  administrative  supervision,  and  overall 
supervision  and  much  helpful  guidance  has  been  provided  by 
Professor  James  D.  Hart,  Director  of  The  Bancroft  Library. 

For  the  advisory  committee , 


June  1990 

San  Francisco,  California 


Ruth  Chance 
Thomas  Layton 
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INTRODUCTION  by  Kenneth  M.  Cuthbertson 


It  was  my  great  privilege  to  have  been  associated  with  Morris  Doyle 
in  two  public  enterprises  at  significant  times  in  their  development: 
Stanford  University  and  the  James  Irvine  Foundation.   At  Stanford,  as  an 
assistant  to  the  president  and  later  a  vice  president,  I  concluded  that 
trustee  Morris  Doyle  was  the  wisest  man  I  ever  knew. 

How  can  one  adequately  describe  this  man  whose  oral  history  will  add 
greatly  to  the  record  of  public  service  in  California?   Some  adjectives, 
in  addition  to  "wise"  come  to  mind:  judicious,  gentle,  courtly,  kind, 
warm,  respected,  powerful,  sensitive.    Some  nouns,  too:  solemnity 
(masking  a  great  sense  of  humor),  dignity  (inspiring  confidence), 
humility.   Combine  these  attributes  with  a  deep  voice  and  carefully 
measured  words ,  and  you  have  a  man  who  can  move  others  to  good  works . 

As  a  member  of  Stanford  Associates,  Morrie  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Special  Gifts,  Trust,  and  Bequests;  it  was  typical  of  him  to 
be  engaged  in  that  quiet  part  of  fundraising  which  produced  the  most 
results  --in  the  long  run.   And  it  was  the  long  run  perspective  which 
was  one  of  Morrie 's  particular  contributions  to  Stanford.   He  was 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  from  1962  to  1964,  at  the  peak  of  the 
university's  successful  $100  million  PACE  campaign  when  the  trustees 
endorsed  President  Wallace  Sterling's  ambitious  plans  to  bring  Stanford 
to  national  prominence.   The  plans  featured,  among  other  things, 
expansion  of  graduate  training  and  research  beyond  that  known  to  most 
alumni;  and  the  steady  hand  of  trustees'  president  Doyle  not  only  kept 
consensus  on  the  board  but  reassured  and  enthused  the  alumni  and  friends 
of  the  university. 

Perhaps  Morrie 's  greatest  (and  unheralded)  contribution  to  Stanford 
was  his  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  during  most  of  his 
time  on  the  board.   To  keep  up  with  the  rapid  development  of  the 
university,  the  character  of  the  board  had  to  be  changed  from  a  custodial 
style  to  one  of  active  participation,  particularly  in  fundraising,  but 
also  in  interpreting  the  new  challenges  in  higher  education.   Morrie 's 
leadership  in  the  sensitive  nomination  process  brought  about  such  changes 
and  produced  an  effective  and  appropriately  diverse  board  able  to  face 
successfully  Stanford's  opportunities. 
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It  was  a  very  lucky  day  for  me  when  Morris  extended  the  James  Irvine 
Foundation  board's  invitation  to  join  the  staff  as  the  principal 
administrative  officer.   I  couldn't  have  had  a  better  boss.   Generally 
considered  a  conservative,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  Morrie  was  more 
open  to  new  ideas  than  any  other  conservative  I  knew.   He  reorganized  the 
complexities  of  a  changing  California  and  was  prepared  to  see  the 
foundation  play  a  significant  role  in  dealing  with  them.   In  meeting  with 
the  staff,  his  questions  were  tough  and  his  critiques  sharp,  but  he 
respected  good  answers;  and  once  convinced  of  a  proposal's  soundness,  he 
became  a  staff  person's  dream  of  the  effective  advocate.   My  successor  as 
president  of  the  foundation,  Dennis  Collins,  experienced  the  same 
enlightened  and  productive  relationship. 

Morrie  was  sensitive  to  differences  of  opinion  among  the  Irvine 
board  members .   He  could  sense  when  the  board  might  not  be  ready  for  some 
major  change  or  unusual  proposal  and  would  patiently  help  lay  groundwork 
to  develop  a  favorable  consensus.   He  was  also  willing  to  have  a  matter 
go  to  the  board  without  his  recommendation  so  that  all  views  could  be 
heard  fairly;  and  on  occasion,  some  such  matters  were  indeed  passed 
without  Morrie 's  backing  --  but  with  his  subsequent  loyal  support. 

One  of  my  first  tasks  at  the  Foundation  was  working  with  the  finance 
committee,  chaired  by  Morrie,  in  developing  an  investment  program 
following  the  foundation's  receipt  of  cash  from  sale  of  the  Irvine 
Company.   Morrie  insisted  on  thorough  consideration  by  committee  members 
of  new  and  unfamiliar  ideas  as  to  overall  policy.   After  consultants 
demonstrated  the  logic  of  a  high  equity  portfolio,  the  committee 
surprised  itself  by  authorizing  a  program  with  up  to  SOX  equities.   Then, 
in  the  selection  of  investment  managers,  Morrie  persuaded  three  other 
committee  members  to  join  him  in  personally  visiting  some  sixteen 
candidate  firms  located  all  over  the  country.   (A  number  of  these  firms' 
officers  confided  in  me  that  they  had  never  before  had  a  visiting 
selection  committee  including  the  likes  of  a  former  president  of  the  Bank 
of  America  or  chairman  of  the  PG  &  E  Co.)   I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the 
respect  this  high-powered  committee  had  for  Morrie 's  leadership.   Such 
respect  was  also  evident  among  all  board  members  who  appreciated  his 
even-handed  but  firm  chairmanship. 

Morrie' s  presidency  of  the  Irvine  board  coincided,  not  surprisingly, 
with  widespread  recognition  of  the  foundation's  growth  in  effectiveness. 
One  indication  of  this  was  the  contrasting  evaluations  by  critic  Waldemar 
A.  Nielsen  in  1972  and  1985.   In  1972 's  Big  Foundations,  he  grouped 
Irvine  with  three  others  as  being  "sterile  foundations  --  not 
representative  of  large  philanthropy."  In  1985 's  The  Golden  Donors  he 
classes  Irvine  as  one  of  three  "effective  institutions"  in  California 
(along  with  Kaiser  and  Hewlett)  and  commented:  "Once  the  Irvine 
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Foundation  was  released  from  the  burdens  and  distractions  of  running  the 
Irvine  Company  --  very  beneficial  changes  have  been  made  in  a  continuous 
succession  of  careful  purposeful  steps."  Further,  he  concluded  "The 
Irvine  board  is  probably  as  powerful  a  group  of  business,  financial  and 
civic  leaders  as  can  be  found  on  any  foundation  board  in  the  country." 

Fortunate  indeed  are  those  institutions  of  the  "independent  sector" 
who  had  Morris  Doyle's  commitment.   He  made  a  difference. 


Kenneth  M.  Cuthbertson 
Vice  President  for  Development, 
Emeritus,  Stanford  University 


Former  President,  the  James  Irvine 
Foundation 


Portola  Valley,  California 
April  1990 


INTERVIEW  HISTORY  --  Morris  Doyle 


Like  many  memoirists  in  The  Bancroft  Library  oral  history  program, 
Morris  Doyle's  distinguished  professional  career  has  been  matched  by 
equally  significant  accomplishments  in  public  service.   Not  only  has  he 
guided  the  fortunes  of  the  historic  San  Francisco  law  firm  of  McCutchen, 
Doyle,  Enersen  &  Brown  as  its  senior  partner,  he  has  devoted  over  twenty 
years  to  leadership  of  the  boards  of  trustees  of  Stanford  University  and 
the  James  Irvine  Foundation  during  critical  periods  in  the  lives  of  these 
institutions. 

His  activities  in  the  volunteer  sector  are  of  particular  interest 
to  the  Northern  California  History  of  Bay  Area  Philanthropy  Project, 
because  he  thoroughly  understands  the  intricacies  of  both  the  giving  and 
receiving  sides  of  the  equation.   As  Ken  Cuthbertson,  a  colleague  at 
Stanford  and  Irvine  in  the  1970s  and  '80s,  points  out  in  the  introduction 
to  this  volume,  Morrie  Doyle  has  played  a  key  role  in  building  the 
university's  financial  stability  as  well  as  in  expanding  the  foundation's 
grantmaking  scope.   The  narrative  itself  provides  a  sense  of  the  mutual 
interests  of  higher  education  and  philanthropy,  and  of  the  value  to  each 
of  a  skilled  legal  mind. 

/ 
Based  on  years  of  close  observation,  he  reports  that  "a  university 

consumes  enormous  amounts  of  capital  and  income  in  order  to  keep  ahead  of 
the  need  for  higher  education  ...  I  see  no  real  prospect  of  it  abating 
as  long  as  the  university  is  committed  to  staying  out  ahead  of  the 
parade."  Foundations  have  traditionally  provided  significant  funding  to 
higher  education.   As  Irvine's  assets  grew  after  divestment  of  the  Irvine 
Ranch,  Mr.  Doyle  recalls,  much  of  the  increased  support  went  to  challenge 
colleges  and  universities  to  develop  additional  funding  sources.   The 
success  of  this  program  incidentally  freed  up  support  that  could  then  be 
invested  in  such  innovations  in  traditional  "bricks  and  mortar"  grants  as 
assistance  to  homeless  shelters  and  business  opportunities  for  women. 

In  addition  to  commenting  on  his  own  varied  community  service,  Mr. 
Doyle  notes  that  the  McCutchen  firm  has  long  encouraged  pro  bono  work  by 
all  its  members.   It  is  perhaps  a  variation  on  the  concern  expressed 
several  times  in  the  oral  history  for  identifying  able  men  and  women. 
" [E]ncouragement  of  potential  leaders  is  essential  to  the  life  of  a 
society,"  he  states  firmly. 
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A  tall,  lanky  fellow  with  an  amiable  manner,  Mr.  Doyle  replied 
easily  to  the  interviewer's  questions.   Though  brief  and  modest,  his 
comments  are  thoughtful  and  informative.   The  interview  also  touches  on 
his  physician  parents,  growing  up  in  the  Owens  Valley  of  California,  and 
the  practice  of  law. 

Four  interviews  were  recorded  between  January  and  March  1989,  in 
Mr.  Doyle's  handsome  corner  office  in  Embarcadero  Center.   An  earlier 
interview,  recorded  in  November  1977  in  connection  with  an  oral  history 
of  fellow  Stanford  trustee  Caroline  Charles,  is  included  in  the  present 
volume  because  it  is  so  informative  about  the  work  of  the  Stanford 
trustees.   It  also  attests  to  the  consistency  of  Mr.  Doyle's  thinking. 

A  transcript  of  the  tapes  was  sent  to  him  for  review  in  April  1989 . 
He  reviewed  it  promptly,  making  only  minor  revisions  and  supplying  a  few 
names  and  other  details  requested  by  the  editor.   Relevant  selections 
from  Irvine  Foundation  annual  reports,  some  written  by  Mr.  Doyle  as 
chairman,  are  included  in  the  appendix  to  the  volume.   A  full  set  of  the 
reports,  assembled  by  Irvine  administrative  secretary  Millie  Davis,  was 
of  great  assistance  in  preparing  for  the  interviews. 

While  the  tapes  were  being  processed,  Mr.  Doyle  retired  as  chairman 
of  the  foundation  board.   Having  arrived  at  the  mandatory  departure  age 
he  himself  had  instituted,  he  could  be  well  satisfied  that  the  foundation 
had  kept  pace  with  the  state  in  adapting  and  reaching  out  to  changing  and 
challenging  times. 

During  the  same  period,  the  Irvine  Foundation  was  celebrating  its 
50th  anniversary  of  activity  "for  the  people  of  California."   In 
connection  with  this  anniversary,  a  project  was  established  to  compile 
additional  data,  including  interviews,  about  the  foundation's  history. 
Contact  the  foundation  for  information  about  this  collection. 

Gabrielle  Morris 
Interviewer -Editor 

The  Bancroft  Library 
June  1990 


Regional  Oral  History  Office 
Room  486  The  Bancroft  Library 
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University  of  California 
Berkeley,  California  94720 
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I   FAMILY  AND  YOUTH 

[Date  of  Interview:   January  12,  1989 J/tf/ 

Pioneer  Parents  in  the  Ovens  Valley 


Doyle :   My  mother  and  father  were  both  doctors .   My  mother  graduated  from 
the  University  of  California  Medical  School  in  San  Francisco  in 
1893,  so  she  was  one  of  the  early  women  graduates.   This  book  that 
I've  referred  to  was  published  first,  I  think  about  1934.   It  was 
titled  A  Child  Went  Forth,  and  was  her  autobiography .^  It  rather 
quickly  became  a  bestseller  in  the  nonfiction  field,  and  received 
the  Commonwealth  Club  medal  here  in  San  Francisco,  and  so  on. 

But  the  publisher  was  not  successful,  a  New  York  publisher, 
and  the  book  went  out  of  print.   Then  about  five  or  six  years  ago, 
a  lady  who  was  very  interested  in  the  book  and  in  the  Owens  Valley 
and  that  area  asked  if  she  might  republish  it.   I  held  the 
copyright  and  agreed  to  that,  and  so  she  did,  and  brought  it  out 
in  very  good  form,  but  under  a  different  title.   Instead  of  A 
Child  Went  Forth,  which  was  a  line  from  Walt  Whitman,  she  entitled 
it  Dr.  Nellie,  which  was  the  name  my  mother,  whose  name  was  Helen 
McKnight,  the  name  that  she  was  frequently  called  by  friends  and 
patients  and  all.    But  except  for  the  change  in  the  title,  the 
book  is  identical  with  the  original  publication.   And  because  it 
relates  to  that  period  of  California  history,  I  think  it  would  be 
particularly  interesting  to  you. 

Morris:   I'd  be  really  interested,  because  the  Owens  Valley  is  a  notable 
area. 

Doyle:    I  have  a  few  copies  left.   I  think  you'll  find  it  enjoyable, 
[looking  through  files,  voice  obscured] 


symbol  (##)  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has 
begun  or  ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page 


1934. 


1983. 


2Doyle,  Helen  MacKnight,  A  Child  Went  Forth.  New  York:  Gotham  House, 
. 

3Doyle,  Helen  MacKnight,  Dr.  Nellie.  Los  Altos,  CA:  Ginny  Smith  Books, 


Morris: 


Doyle : 


Morris: 

Doyle : 
Morris : 
Doyle : 

Morris: 
Doyle : 

Morris: 
Doyle : 


Is  this  a  copy  that  The  Bancroft  Library  might  have  for  its 
collection? 

I'm  sure  The  Bancroft  Library  had  or  has  a  copy  of  A  Child  Went 
Forth,  the  original  book.1  Probably  not  of  this,  I  don't  know. 
All  the  California  libraries  had  copies  of  the  original,  but  they 
gradually  disappeared.   That's  why  I  was  interested  in  having  it 
republished;  I  thought  that  was  a  good  idea. 

Well,  not  only  because  it  was  your  mother,  but  women  doctors  were 
few  and  far  between. 

Indeed  they  were . 
Until  quite  recently. 

I  think  you  will  enjoy  reading  what  she  has  to  say  about  being  in 
the  class  of  '93  at  U.C.  medical  school. 


I  should  say. 
youngster? 


Does  she  talk  about  her  family,  and  yourself  as  a 


Oh,  yes,  in  very  great  detail,  and  how  she  came  to  California,  and 
so  on.   It's  all  in  great  detail.  You'll  enjoy  it. 

How  did  she  happen  to  settle  in  Bishop? 

Her  father  was  a  mining  engineer,  and  he  came  out  to  that  area. 
She  came  down  to  school  in  San  Francisco  and  returned  to  the  Owens 
Valley  to  practice  medicine.  There,  she  met  my  father,  who  was  a 
young  doctor  from  Chicago.   His  father,  who  was  a  lawyer,  had 
bought  the  Mammoth  Mine  up  at  Mammoth  Lakes,  sight  unseen,  which 
wasn't  a  very  prudent  thing  to  do,  and  things  didn't  go  well  with 
the  mine.   My  grandfather  was  not  well,  and  sent  his  son  out  to 
look  into  it. 

My  father  was  so  entranced  with  the  country,  the  beauty  of 
the  area.   Of  course,  that  was  long  before  Los  Angeles  took  the 
water,  and  the  Owens  Valley  was  a  veritable  Garden  of  Eden  when  I 
was  a  child  there,  and  until  the  water  was  taken  from  the  Owens 
River,  and  the  aqueduct. 

In  any  event,  Mother  went  over  there  to  practice  medicine, 
and  met  my  father,  and  they  were  married.  My  sister  and  I  were 
both  born  in  Bishop,  and  lived  there  until  World  War  I,  when  my 
father  went  into  the  medical  corps.  He  went  first  to  officers' 
training  camp,  and  then  overseas  to  France.   My  sister  was  in 
college,  and  Mother  and  I  went  to  live  in  New  York,  Manhattan,  and 
lived  there  for  a  year  and  a  half. 


1Copies  of  both  are  available  in  The  Bancroft  Library. 


Morris:   Was  your  sister  in  college  in  New  York? 

Doyle:   First  she  went  to  Stanford,  and  then  transferred  to  Goucher 

College,  and  then  came  back  to  the  University  at  Berkeley,  and 
took  her  degree  there  in  bacteriology,  and  later  was  a  teaching 
assistant  in  bacteriology  at  Berkeley.   But  she  was  eight  years 
older  than  I . 


Move  to  Berkeley.  Aqueduct  Changes  Bishop 


Doyle:    So  we  left  Bishop  and  went  to  New  York,  and  then  when  we  returned 
to  California,  my  father  decided- -oh,  by  then,  Los  Angeles  had 
begun  to  take  the  water,  and  the  aqueduct  had  been  built,  or  was 
being  built.   The  farms  were  all  going  into  disuse,  because  of 
water  deprivation.   So  we  moved  down  to  Berkeley,  and  my  father 
started  practicing  there:  ear,  nose,  and  throat.  And  he  remained 
there  throughout  the  balance  of  his  life  and  was  a  very  active 
practitioner. 

Mother,  meanwhile,  had  given  up  the  practice,  but  she  decided 
to  get  back  into  it.   So  she  went  to  school  for  a  year  or  more  in 
anesthesiology ,  and  she  began  to  practice  again  after  we  were 
grown.   She  practiced  anesthesiology  over  in  Berkeley,  and  was  at 
Alta  Bates  [Hospital]  and  I  think,  oh,  for  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  was  active  in  that  specialty.   So  we  lived  in  Berkeley,  and 
I  went  to  Berkeley  High  School ,  and  from  Berkeley  High  School  to 
Stanford. 

I  was  quite  a  young  person:   I  went  to  Stanford  at  sixteen  in 
1925;  I  finished  Berkeley  High  School  at  fifteen,  at  Christmas 
time,  in  1924.   I  was  born  in  1909. 

Morris:  You've  recently  had  a  birthday.  Happy  birthday,  belated. 

Doyle:   Yes,  last  week.   I  had  a  wonderful  birthday.   Wonderful  birthday. 
Grandchildren  came,  and  we  had  a  fine  party.   Big  crowd.   Oh,  and 
one  of  my  friends  gave  me  something  the  other  day.   I'll  read  it 
to  you. 

The  wonders  of  being  80:   Everyone  wants  to  help 
carry  your  baggage  and  help  you  up  the  steps.   At  80, 
you  can  relax  with  no  misgivings.   You  have  a  perfect 
alibi  for  everything.   Nobody  expects  much  of  you. 
If  you  act  silly,  it's  your  second  childhood. 
Everybody  is  looking  for  symptoms  of  softening  of  the 
brain.   If  you  forget  your  name,  or  anybody's  name, 


forget  to  fill  an  appointment,  or  promise  to  be  two 
places  or  three  places  at  the  same  time,  spell  words 
wrong,  you  need  only  explain  that  you  are  80.   If  you 
spill  soup  on  your  necktie,  fail  to  shave  on  one  side 
of  your  face,  or  if  your  shoes  don't  match,  or  if  you 
take  another  man's  hat  by  mistake,  or  if  you  carry  a 
letter  around  a  week  before  mailing  it,  it's  all 
right,  because  you're  80. 


I  hope  you  don't  have  that  on. 
Morris:   I  do.   I  think  it's  a  beauty. 

Doyle:    It's  a  great  deal  better  than  being  65  or  70.   At  that  time,  they 
expect  you  to  retire  to  a  little  house  in  Florida  and  become  a 
discontented,  grumbling,  limping  has-been.   But  if  you  survive 
until  you're  80,  everybody  is  surprised  that  you  are  alive, 
surprised  that  you  can  walk,  surprised  that  you  can  reveal  lucid 
intervals.  At  70,  people  are  mad  at  you  for  everything.  At  80, 
they  forgive  you  everything.   If  you  ask  me,  life  begins  at  80. 

Morris:   That's  charming.   Who's  the  author  of  that? 

Doyle:    I  don't  know.   A  doctor  friend  gave  it  to  me  who's  85. 

In  any  event,  we  were  talking  about  coming  to  Berkeley,  and 
living  there  from  1921  until  I  went  to  Stanford  in  1925.   Then 
from  Stanford  in  1929  to  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

Morris:   Let  me  back  up  and  ask  a  couple  of  questions.  One  has  to  do  with 
the  Owens  Valley.   Did  your  parents  get  involved  at  all  in  any 
efforts  to  restrain  Los  Angeles  from  moving  in  on  them-- 

Doyle:   No,  they  didn't  directly  become  involved  in  that.   They  were  very 
busy  and  active  in  their  professional  work,  and  in  community 
affairs.   My  mother  was  much  involved  in  community  affairs,  not 
only  in  the  Owens  Valley  but,  oh,  I  noticed  some  matter  recently 
in  a  publication  where  she  had  been  in  some  association  of  womens ' 
clubs  at  Riverside,  in  connection  with  some  state  matter;  I've 
forgotten  the  content  of  it  now.   But  they  were  not  involved  in 
the  active  opposition  to  the  Los  Angeles  water  plans,  although  of 
course  they  were  not  happy  about  it. 

Morris:  Was  there  active  opposition? 

Doyle:   Oh,  yes,  there  was  when  it  became  apparent --you  see,  Los  Angeles 
originally  acquired  water  rights  in  the  Owens  Valley 
surreptitiously.   That  was  resented,  particularly  by  the  farmers. 


Morris : 
Doyle: 


People  would  come,  presumably  or  apparently  from  the  east  or  the 
midwest,  and  purchase  good  farmland  at  a  good  price.   It  wasn't 
known  until  much  later  that  they  were  simply  cat's-paws  for  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  in  its  program  to  acquire  the  flow  of  the 
Owens  River. 

When  that  became  known,  there  was  great  resentment  in  the 
community,  and  the  papers  were  full  of  it.   And  then  there  was 
organized  opposition  that  amounted  to  nothing.   There  wasn't 
anything  that  could  be  done.  But  finally,  as  you  may  remember 
reading,  at  least,  the  aqueduct  was  dynamited  by  the  farming 
interests,  and  then  the  militia  was  called  out.   It  was  a  very 
historic  thing.   I  think  the  militia  has  been  called  in  California 
on  very  few  times  over  the  state's  history,  but  the  militia  was 
called  out  to  protect  the  aqueduct  from  further  destruction  and 
disruption  of  the  conveyance  of  water.  The  farmers  were 
absolutely  determined  that  they  would  do  anything  necessary  to 
prevent  the  water  being  taken. 

They  dynamited  the  aqueduct,  and  then  posted  guards  to  shoot 
anyone  who  came  to  repair  it,  and  it  presented  a  very  serious 
civil  strife  situation.   I  don't  know  how  long  the  militia  were 
posted  down  in  the  lower  end  of  the  valley,  but  it  was  quite  a 
while. 

In  any  event,  you  were  asking  what  activity  my  parents 
engaged  in  with  regard  to  that.   I  don't  recall  any  particularly. 
At  the  time  that  the  controversy  reached  a  peak,  the  war  had  come 
along,  and  my  father  was  in  the  medical  corps,  and  we  were  living 
in  New  York,  and  never  really  went  back  to  Bishop  after  that.  He 
owned  a  large  ranch  which  was  ultimately  sold  to  Los  Angeles. 
There  was  no  other  buyer  for  it,  and  they  bought  it. 

It  became  part  of  the  water  district? 
Yes. 


At  Stanford  University.  1924-1929 


Morris:   Was  it  an  unusual  experience  to  be  a  sixteen-year-old  at  Stanford 
University? 

Doyle:   Yes,  I  think  it  was.   I  was  younger  than  most  of  my  classmates  by 
quite  a  bit.   I  was  the  youngest  member  of  my  class,  I  think, 
probably.   I  wouldn't  do  it  again;  I'd  rather  go  later.   I  think 
it's  a  little  too  young  to  go  to  college. 


Morris:   Was  this  something  that  was  discussed,  or  was  it  a  matter  of 
pride -- 

Doyle:   Not  particularly,  no.   I  was  a  big  strong  young  person;  I  played 
football  at  Berkeley  High  School,  played  football  at  Stanford. 
Physically,  I  was  a  bit  ahead  of  my  years,  and  so  I  guess  the  idea 
of  getting  along  and  being  in  school  where  you  would  be  expected 
to  be  at  that  size  and  physical  stature  more  or  less  fell  out. 

Morris:  Why  did  you  decide  to  go  to  Stanford  rather  than  up  the  hill  to 
the  university  at  Berkeley? 

Doyle:   I  don't  know  that  I  can  answer  that  particularly,  although  I  do 
remember  a  conversation—most  of  my  classmates  at  Berkeley  High 
School  did  go  to  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  if  they 
went  to  college.   Of  course,  in  those  years,  not  nearly  as  high  a 
proportion  of  high  school  students  went  to  college  as  now.   But 
most  of  them  went  to  Berkeley.   I  said  at  one  time  that  I  thought 
I  might  like  to  go  to  Stanford.   I  think  my  father  said,  "Well,  I 
don't  know  whether  you  can  get  into  Stanford."  And  that 
determined  me  to  go  to  Stanford. 

Morris:   It  was  a  challenge. 
Doyle:   Of  course.   [laughter] 

Morris:   That's  marvelous.   Were  there  any  particular  professors  or 

classmates  that  were  important  to  you  and  stayed  with  you  through 
the  years? 

Doyle:   Well,  I  took  a  general  course,  really.  My  major  at  Stanford  was 

philosophy,  and  it  was  not  a  large  department.   Yes,  there  was  one 
professor  particularly,  Henry  Walgrave  Stewart,  and  I  was  very 
strongly  influenced  by  him.   Indeed,  he  suggested  at  one  point 
that  I  might  want  to  stay  on  and  take  some  graduate  work,  and 
possibly  even  go  on  into  academic  life.   But  I  didn't  really  feel 
that  I  wanted  to  do  that.   But  Stewart  was  very  influential. 

There  was  another  professor,  a  history  professor,  Edwin 
Maslin  Hume,  who  taught  a  course  in  European  thought  and  culture, 
that  I  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  courses  I  had  ever  known  of. 
Very  stimulating,  and  a  very  mind-opening  kind  of  course  for  a 
young  chap.   I  found  that  extremely  rewarding. 

Morris:   Philosophy  is  not  everybody's  choice  of  major. 

Doyle:   No.   It  was  a  relatively  small  department;  there  were  not  very 
many  in  it  in  my  class. 


Morris:  What  interested  you  in  a  subject  as  abstract  as  philosophy? 

Doyle:    I  think  it  was  a  little  more  challenging  than  the  other  things.   I 
really  had  no  artistic  ability,  and  have  none.   And  really  no 
mechanical  ability,  and  no  particular  interest  in  engineering,  and 
no  capability  in  mathematics.   And  none  in  language.   So  there 
weren't  really  very  many  things  left  that  might  absorb  my 
interest.   I  suppose  that  economics  or  political  science--!  took  a 
number  of  political  science  courses  and  found  that  very  good. 
Thomas  Barclay  was  one  of  the  political  science  professors  who 
became  a  dear,  warm  friend.  He  still  lives  in  Palo  Alto  and  is,  I 
think,  95  years  old  this  year.  But  political  science  and 
philosophy  were  the  two  areas  that  I  found  particularly 
interesting. 

Morris:   You  managed  to  avoid  science,  with  your  sister  in  bacteriology 
and-- 

Doyle:   Yes,  and  my  father  and  mother.   I  think  probably  one  reason,  I 
just  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  medical  science  side  with  my 
family,  and  it  didn't  interest  me  that  much. 

Morris:   You  sort  of  wanted  to  plow  your  own  furrow? 
Doyle:    I  think  probably. 


Harvard  Law  School  and  the  Great  Depression 


Morris:   Was  it  a  big  decision  to  decide  to  go  on  to  law  school,  rather 
than  the  academic -- 

Doyle:   Well,  it  was.   Of  course,  the  Depression  was  just  about  to  hit, 
1929  was  the  crash.   My  father  had  not  been  well  and  had  taken  a 
trip  earlier  in  the  year  to  Panama,  and  had  become  interested  in 
some  property  there  with  a  friend,  a  coffee  plantation.   He 
suggested  to  me  that  I  might  be  interested  in  going  down  and 
seeing  about  developing  this  property  as  a  coffee  plantation  when 
I  finished  at  Stanford.   This  was  in  the  spring  of  1929.   I  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  coffee  or  agriculture,  and  just  was  not  very 
attracted  by  it. 

I  went  to  the  library,  I  remember,  and  got  hold  of  such 
material  as  I  could  find  on  coffee  and  Panama  and  Central  America, 
and  realized  very  soon  that  it  was  a  pretty  difficult  venture. 
There  was  a  lot  more  to  growing  coffee  than  just  harvesting  the 


beans.   So  I  told  my  father  that  I  did  not  want  to  do  that,  that  I 
had  decided  to  go  to  law  school,  and  that  I  had  applied  to  Harvard 
Law  School  and  been  accepted,  and  that  I  very  much  wanted  to  go. 
But,  of  course,  I  needed  his  support  and  help.   I  didn't  have  the 
resources  to  do  that  independently.   And  he  reluctantly  agreed, 
and  the  dream  of  the  coffee  plantation  in  Panama  vanished. 

Morris:   You  may  have  saved  him  a  lot  of  grief. 

Doyle:   So  I  went  back  to  law  school,  and  then  the  Depression  hit  very 
hard.   He  was  severely  affected,  he  had  some  real  estate  and 
investments  that  he  had  made  that  turned  out  very  badly,  of 
course.   So  I  got  some  financial  help  to  get  through  law  school. 

Morris:   From  the  university? 

Doyle:   Well,  from  some  friends  who  helped  me.  And  I  had  a  job  there,  a 
part-time  job,  for  board  and  so  on.   But  it  was  difficult  for  a 
couple  of  years. 


II   PRACTICING  LAW 


Joining  McCutchen.  Olnev.  Mannon  &  Greene.  1932 


Doyle:   And  then  when  I  finished  in  1932,  it  was  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
Depression,  it  was  in  the  trough  of  the  Depression.   I  had  a  job 
offer  in  New  York  City  from  one  of  the  principal  firms  there,  but 
I  didn't  want  to  go  to  New  York.   I  wanted  to  come  home  to 
California.   So  I  came  out  to  San  Francisco  and  began  looking  for 
a  job  in  the  summer  of  1932,  when  there  was  just  nothing.   There 
was  just  nothing. 

I  went  from  law  office  to  law  office ,  with  a  creditable  law 
school  record  and  so  on.   There  was  just  nothing  available,  and  I 
decided  perhaps  I  ought  to  hang  up  my  own  shingle.   And  finally, 
in  I  think  it  was  November  (I  had  taken  the  bar  examination  and 
had  passed  that)  I  got  a  job  with  McCutchen,  Olney,  Mannon,  and 
Greene,  which  is  this  law  firm.   That  was  $100  a  month,  and  that 
was  my  salary  for  eighteen  months. 

Morris:   How  had  you  made  contact  with  them? 

Doyle:   My  father  had  a  patient,  Alan  Matthew,  who  lived  in  Berkeley,  and 
suggested  that  I  see  Mr.  Matthew.   I  did  so  early  in  the  summer, 
and  he  said,  "Well,  I'm  sorry,  there's  absolutely  nothing 
available  that  I  know  of,  in  our  office  or  any  other."  He  was 
very  courteous  and  considerate,  but  there  was  nothing  available. 
I  then  talked  with  another  friend  of  my  parents,  Oscar  Sutro,  of 
the  firm  of  Pillsbury,  Madison  and  Sutro,  and  he  finally  said  that 
I  could  come  in  and  have  a  desk  in  the  library,  but  that  at  least 
for  then  there  wouldn't  be  a  salary.   It  would  be  later. 

It's  difficult  to  realize  this,  that  the  constriction  of  the 
economy  was  so  severe,  as  evidenced  by  that.   So  I  looked  around 
for  a  job,  and  couldn't  find  one,  finally  got  the  job  at  $100  a 
month,  and  was  the  only  one  employed  by  the  firm  for  two  or  three 
years,  I  think,  during  the  bottom  of  the  Depression. 
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Morris: 
Doyle : 
Morris ; 
Doyle : 


It  continued  to  be  very  tough. 

So  I  got  started  in  '32,  and  have  been  here  ever  since. 

Did  you  think  it  was  going  to  be  a  lifetime  career  when  you--? 

I  had  no  idea.   One  of  my  friends  and  classmates  at  law  school 
went  to  Washington  to  work  in  the  New  Deal ,  and  I  had  a  couple  of 
job  offers  to  go  to  Washington  in  the  beginning  of  the  Roosevelt 
era,  which  was  very  exciting  and  all.   There  was  lots  going  on, 
and  many  young  lawyers,  particularly  from  Harvard,  Frankfurter's 
Hot  Dogs  they  were  called  (you  may  have  heard  that  term)  went  into 
the  government.   I  went  through  some  old  letters  recently,  Richard 
Guggenhime  was  the  friend.   We  roomed  together  at  law  school,  and 
he  wrote  me  several  letters  from  Washington  importuning  me  to  come 
on,  that  this  job  and  that  was  available. 

But  I  was  working  for  a  fine  lawyer  named  Milton  Mannon,  who 
was  involved  in  litigation  work.   I  liked  it.   And  he  discouraged 
me  from  going  to  work  for  the  government.   He  thought  that  I  would 
be  better  off  staying  in  private  practice  and  learning  the  trade, 
as  it  were.   So  I  didn't  go.   I  decided  to  stay  on,  and  I  have 
been  here  ever  since. 


Women  in  the  Law 


Doyle:    I  think  at  that  time  there  were  about  eighteen  lawyers  altogether 
in  the  office,  and  now  there  are  300,  something  like  that.   There 
was  one  woman;  now  almost  half  of  our  people  coming  in  from  law 
school  each  year  are  women.   In  fact,  about  half. 

Morris:   Who  was  the  one  woman  who  was  here  when  you--? 

Doyle:   There  was  a  woman  named  Esther  Phillips  who  had  just  left  the 

office  and  had  gone  out  to  the  United  States  Attorney's  office, 
where  she  was  doing  admiralty  work.   She  was  very  good  indeed. 
Then  there  was  no  woman  after  she  left  until --oh,  dear,  I've 
forgotten  her  name.   But  there  was  an  associate  who  came  from 
clerking  for  one  of  the  judges.   I'll  think  of  her  name  shortly. 

And  then  slowly,  but  very  slowly,  the  firm  began  to  employ 
women.   But  it  wasn't  until  after  World  War  II,  well  after  World 
War  II,  that  any  significant  number  of  women  were  engaged  in 
practice  in  San  Francisco  law  firms.   And  then  it  just  burgeoned, 
you  know.   The  law  schools  became  almost  half  coeducational.   And 
Harvard  Law  School  became  coeducational.   I  forget  the  first  class 
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at  Harvard,  sometime  around  the  early  fifties,  I  think,  to  admit 
women.   Now,  about  half  of  the  class  is  women.   About  half  of  our 
associates  each  year  from  various  law  schools  around  the  country- 
-but  if  we  take  twenty -five  or  thirty  or  whatever  number  of  new 
people,  half  will  be  women. 

Morris:   It  sounds  like  there  weren't  any  women  in  your  class  at  Harvard. 
Doyle:   No.  No,  there  were  no  women;  it  wasn't  open  to  women. 

Morris :   So  it  was  a  matter  that  there  actually  was  a  rule  that  the  law 
school  didn't  take  women? 

Doyle:   Yes. 

Morris:   That  must  have  been  an  interesting  debate,  too.   How  had  Esther 
Phillips  gotten  her  training,  then?  She'd  read  law? 

Doyle:    I  don't  remember  where  she'd  gone  to  law  school;  I  can't  recall 
that.   But  I  know  that  the  next  woman  was  from  Boalt  Hall.   I 
don't  remember  her  name,  but  1  will.   And  then  gradually  there 
began  to  be  a  succession  of  women  in  the  office.   And  of  course, 
it's  turned  out  very  well  indeed,  although  the  women  are  not  as 
deeply  involved  in  litigation. 

Morris:  Why  do  you  suppose  that  is? 
Doyle:   Well,  I  don't  think  they 're- - 

M 

Doyle:    --as  effective  in  litigation. 

Morris:   Because  the  litigation  aspect  is  more  contentious? 

Doyle:    I  think  that  may  be.   I  don't  mean  that  women  aren't  contentious; 
that's  your  word,  not  mine!   [laughs]   But  I  think  the  battle  of 
it,  you  know.   The  controversy  and  the  almost  physical  aspect  of 
it.   It's  tough  work. 

Morris:   Being  on  your  feet  in  front  of  the  judge  and  the  jury-- 

Doyle:   Very  long,  hard  hours—not  that  women  don't  endure  that  as  well  as 
men,  but  if  they  have  families,  or  if  they  have  children  and 
domestic  responsibilities,  as  many  of  them  do,  the  demands  on 
their  time  and  energies  are  preemptive,  and  they  just  are 
unavailable  for  that  kind  of  sustained  effort.   If  you're  involved 
in  heavy  litigation,  particularly  long  cases  as  I  often  have  been 
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Morris : 
Doyle : 


in  the  past  years,  it's  sometimes  a  twenty- four  hour  proposition 
for  days  on  end. 

I  don't  mean  literally  twenty-four  hours  every  day,  but  there 
are  many,  many  times  when  you're  in  court  during  the  day  and 
you're  preparing  for  the  next  day  through  most  of  the  night,  and 
you're  back  in  court  again,  and  then  you're  meeting  with  your 
witnesses,  and  you're  preparing  the  briefs,  or  the  arguments,  or 
whatever.   It's  a  very  arduous,  exhausting  activity.  You've  got 
to  have  a  total  freedom  from  any  conflicting  responsibilities 
while  that's  going  on.   You  can't  be  distracted  by  looking  after 
children  or  seeing  that  your  husband's  meals  are  prepared,  or  that 
things  are  going  all  right  at  home,  and  so  on.   I  think  from  that 
point  of  view,  it's  awfully  difficult  for  a  woman  to  engage  in  a 
heavy  litigation  schedule  j.f  she  has  domestic  responsibilities. 

She  needs  a  good  wife,  is  the  saying  that  I've  heard. 
Sure ,  sure . 


Pro  Bono  Work:  Development  of  Public  Defenders 


Morris:   It's  very  interesting  to  hear  you  describe  the  demands  of  a 

litigation  schedule,  because  there  have  been  a  number  of  articles 
recently  about  the  sad  life  of  young  attorneys  nowadays  who  are 
expected  to  put  in  seventy  hours  a  week.   It  sounds  as  if  that  has 
always  been  the  case  with  a  busy  law  practice,  that  there  are 
times  when  you 're- - 

Doyle:   Oh,  it  pretty  much  has,  yes.  Although  I  think  it's  true  that 

there  is  more  emphasis  now  on  the  commercial  aspect  of  practicing 
law  than  there  ever  previously  has  been.   That  translates  into 
billable  hours,  of  how  much  time  can  you  put  on  the  books  that  is 
appropriately  billable  to  the  client  whose  problems  you're  working 
on. 

But  busy  lawyers  have  always  been  very  pushed.   I  don't  think 
that  there  is  any  great  change  in  the  number  of  hours  a  week  or  a 
month  that  young  lawyers  work  now,  as  against  twenty  or  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago.   Indeed,  there  is  much  more  time  spent  nowadays 
on  pro  bono  work.   Many  young  lawyers  who  have  the  opportunity  do 
pro  bono  work  over  and  above  the  time  that  they  spend  on  billable 
hours  for  client  services.   That  is  very  demanding. 

Morris:   Is  that  expected  by  most  law  firms? 
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Doyle:    It's  encouraged.   It's  encouraged,  but  "expected,"  I  don't  know. 
It  is  encouraged,  and  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  young 
lawyers  do  it. 

Morris:   Explicitly  encouraged? 

Doyle:   Oh,  yes,  explicitly.   For  example,  this  firm  will  staff  and  man 
the  San  Francisco  Bar  Association  Clinic  certain  nights  every 
month,  and  lawyers  will  be  provided  there  to  meet  with  the 
indigent  people  who  need  some  help.   Those  cases  will  be 
undertaken  and  processed  and  handled  Just  like  regular,  private 
clients.   There  is  a  great  deal  of  that.  There's  also  work  in  the 
appellate  courts.   We've  done  much  work  in  recent  years  on  prison 
conditions,  seeking  to  get  reform  and  improvement  in  prison 
conditions  and  in  the  right  to  bail  and  so  on,  and  that's  all  pro 
bono  work.   That's  done  without  cost,  but  it  involves  a  big  time 
input  by  the  lawyers  engaged  in  the  work. 

Morris:   And  the  various  associates  volunteer,  or  a  sheet  is  passed  around 
saying,  "We  need  so  many"? 

Doyle:   They  volunteer.   There's  always  room  for  somebody  else.   They're 
encouraged  to  do  it.   Now,  there  may  be  times  when  someone  is  so 
engaged  in  a  case  or  a  business  transaction  that  he  is  preempted 
and  out  of  it  for  a  while.   But  there  is  a  steady  attention  to  pro 
bono  work,  much  more  than  we  did.   I  used  to  do  a  little,  but  it 
was  very  differently  organized.   In  the  federal  court,  there  was 
no  public  defender,  and  there  were  no  bar  association  panels.   The 
only  way  that  the  federal  indigent  prisoners  got  legal  help  was  to 
have  a  judge  assign  a  lawyer,  and  you'd  go  out  to  court. 

I  remember  very  well,  there  were  only  two  federal  judges  when 
I  started  in,  [Adolphus  Frederick  ]  St.  Sure  and  [Michael  J.] 
Roche.   You'd  go  out  to  court  to  argue  a  motion,  whatever,  and 
Judge  Roche  would  say,  "Oh,  Mr.  Doyle,  I  have  a  case  for  you,"  and 
the  first  thing  you  knew  you'd  be  assigned  to  a  habeas  corpus 
petition  for  an  Alcatraz  inmate,  and  you'd  be  on  a  boat  going  over 
to  Alcatraz  to  see  your  client. 

Morris:   Right  then? 

Doyle:   Oh,  yes.   I  did  that  a  number  of  times  in  those  years. 

Morris:   Before  the  judge  had  ruled  on  the  motion  that  you'd-- 

Doyle:   Yes.   Well,  there'd  just  be  somebody  who  wanted  a  lawyer,  and 
that's  the  way  they  got  a  lawyer.   Now  it's  structured  and 
organized,  both  in  the  federal  and  in  the  state  systems  there  is 
legal  help  available.   But  it  was  unstructured  and  unorganized  at 
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Morris: 


Doyle : 


Morris: 


that  time,  and  the  judges  simply  dragooned  members  of  the  bar  into 
representing  people  charged  or  convicted,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Did  it  become  more  organized  as  a  result  of  lawyers  in  general 
thinking  it  was  better  to  have  an  organized  plan  of  assistance 
rather  than  being  dragooned- - 

Partly,  partly.   But  the  bar  associations  got  the  idea  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  public  service  available  in  the  community.   The 
bar  associations  set  up  a  program  for  legal  representation  that's 
been  very  good,  and  is  effectively  carried  out  now. 


That  began  to  be  developed  by  the  bar  associations  about  when? 
the  forties? 


In 


Doyle:   I  would  guess  about  then,  yes,  in  the  forties.  And  quite  strongly 
after  World  War  II. 

Well,  we've  gotten  way  off  the  subjects  that  we  started  on. 

Morris:   We  have,  except  it  relates  to  the  subject  I'm  interested  in,  about 
how  legal  training  and  experience  then  leads  you  into  taking  a 
responsible  role  in  the  community,  and  you're  saying  that  it  has 
become  a  part  of  legal  practice. 

Doyle:   Oh,  very  much  so. 

Morris:   There  were  two  other  judges  on  the  district  court  in  the  late 
twenties,  early  thirties:  Frank  Kerrigan  and  Harold  Louderback. 
Do  you  have  any  recollections  of  them? 

Doyle:  Yes,  I  recall  them  but  I  had  no  cases  before  them.  I  believe 
Judge  Louderback  narrowly  avoided  impeachment  before  the  U.S. 
Senate . 


E.J.  McCutchen:  Other  Early  Partners  and  Clients 


Morris: 


Doyle : 


I  would  like  to  ask  about  Mr.  McCutchen. 
you  joined  the  firm? 


Was  he  still  around  when 


Mr.  McCutchen  was  still  around,  indeed.   E.  J.  McCutchen  was  an 
elderly  man.   I  think  he  died  in  1933  or  '34,  and  I  knew  him.   He 
had  an  off ice- -we  were  in  the  Balfour  Building,  California  and 
Sansome  Street,  and  he  had  an  office.   He  had  a  white  goatee,  was 
an  extremely  interesting  man,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  getting  to 
know  him  and  talking  with  him.  He  was  born  in  San  Jose,  I  think 
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Morris : 
Doyle : 


Morris : 


in- -I  don't  have  the  date  in  mind,  but  his  parents,  I  believe, 
were  members  of  the  Donner  Party. 

Good  heavens. 

I  think  E.  J.  McCutchen's  parents  were  members  of  the  Donner 
Party,  and  did  not  survive.   But  he  did,  and  was --one  of  them,  I 
guess,  survived- -but  he  was  raised  by  an  uncle,  I  believe,  and 
went  to  school  in  San  Jose,  and  then  practiced  law  in  San 
Francisco  and  started  in  with  Charles  Page.   It  was  Page  and 
McCutchen.  The  firm,  I  think,  was  founded  in  1882.   I  think  it's 
106  years  old  this  year. 


I  saw  it  on  a  list  of  historic  law  firms, 
the  sixth  oldest  firm  in  the  state. 


I  think  you're  about 


Doyle:   And  it's  been  a  continuous  partnership  ever  since  Mr.  McCutchen 
started  it.   When  I  came  in,  the  name  was  McCutchen,  Olney, 
Mannon,  and  Greene,  and  [Warren]  Olney  [Jr.],  had  been  on  the 
California  Supreme  Court  and  had  come  back  to  practice  law  with 
the  firm.   His  family  came  from  the  East  Bay;  his  father  was  mayor 
of  Oakland  at  one  time . 

Morris:  And  his  son  [Warren  Olney,  III]  was  rather  distinguished  in  his 
life- -he's  one  of  the  ones  that  went  to  Washington. 

Doyle:   Yes,  that's  right,  Warren  Olney,  Jr.   And  Mannon  represented  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  California,  and  that  was  one  of  the 
jobs  I  had  at  the  time,  working  with  him  on  some  of  their 
problems.   Later,  they  developed  a  general  counsel  position  over 
there,  and  I  think  didn't  use  outside  lawyers  so  much. 

But  the  firm  began  to  grow  just  before  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II,  and  has  grown  quite  steadily  ever  since. 

Morris:   I  am  interested  that  Mr.  McCutchen's  name  has  stayed  on. 

Doyle:   Yes.  Well,  that's  not  unusual.  Many  law  firms  retain  the  name  of 
founding  partners,  and  that's  permitted  and  has  been,  if  it's  a 
continuing  partnership.   But  his  name  has  been  in  the  firm  for  way 
over  100  years . 

Morris:  Well,  since  I'm  connected  with  the  historical  trade,  I  admire  that 
sense  of  continuity.  What  was  Mr.  McCutchen  known  for?  Was  there 
a  specialty? 

Doyle:   He  was  a  very  well  known  trial  lawyer,  and  handled  some  very 

important  cases.   I  didn't  know  until  a  few  years  ago  that  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Law  Institute.   The  American 
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Morris: 
Doyle : 


Law  Institute  is  a  very  strong  force  In  American  jurisprudence. 
It  developed  the  so-called  restatements  of  the  law,  which  are 
widely  used  now,  and  have  been  formulated  under  the  direction  and 
guidance  of  the  American  Law  Institute,  and  are  attempts  to 
restate  both  judge -made  and  statutory  law  in  the  various 
jurisdictions.   But  McCutchen  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Law  Institute. 

He  represented  many  historic  interests  in  San  Francisco.   He 
was  the  lawyer  for  W.  J.  Bourne,  who  owned  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company,  and  built  the  estate  down  at  Filoli  where  I'm  sure  you've 
been.   Spring  Valley  Lakes  now,  of  course,  is  part  of  the  San 
Francisco  water  system.   And  Bourne  also  was  the  owner  of  the 
famous  Empire  Mine  up  at  Grass  Valley,  one  of  the  historic 
California  gold  mines.   And,  oh,  McCutchen  represented  the  Hagen 
and  Tevis  families,  the  Kern  County  Land  Company. 

So  that  the  clients  and  their  interests  spread  all  over  the  state. 
Yes. 


Antitrust  Practice:  Deregulation  in  the  1980s 


Morris:  Very  much  a  part  of  the  evolution  of  California.   Did  you  develop 
a  specialty  that  you  were  particularly  interested  in? 

Doyle:    I  got  involved  in  litigation  work  fairly  early,  and  then  got  into 
doing  antitrust  work,  at  a  time  when  that  was  an  important  part  of 
the  national  legal  agenda.   Then  I  became  involved  in  trying 
antitrust  cases,  represented  U.S.  Steel  in  some  antitrust 
litigation,  and  then  General  Electric  asked  me  to  undertake  to 
represent  that  company  in  the  great  conspiracy  cases  that  they 
were  involved  in  in  the  1950s,  when  the  electrical  industry  was 
involved  all  around  the  country  in  charges  of  price- fixing  and 
conspiracy  on  hydrogenerator  turbines,  and  other  major  electrical 
equipment.   So  I  was  engaged  in  doing  that  work  for  a  number  of 
years,  handling  different  cases  in  the  state  of  Washington,  and 
California,  and  elsewhere.   And  I  continued  to  try  antitrust  cases 
until,  oh,  ten  years  or  so  ago. 

Morris:   That  must  have  been  very  exciting.   I  remember  the  antitrust 
legislation  was  a  big  aspect  of  my  early  studies  in  economics. 

Doyle:   Yes.   As  you  know,  since  the  Reagan  administration,  there  has  been 
a  deemphasis  on  antitrust,  and  some  change  in  the  whole  concept. 
Deregulation  has  come  in. 
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Morris : 
Doyle : 


Morris; 

Doyle : 
Morris : 
Doyle : 
Morris : 
Doyle: 
Morris: 
Doyle: 

Morris : 
Doyle: 


That  seems  to  challenge  some  of  the-- 

But  price -fixing  and  the  basic  hard  core  violations  of  the 
antitrust  laws  are  still  rigorously  prosecuted  by  the  government, 
and  are  the  source  of  a  good  deal  of  private  litigation  in  treble 
damage  cases.   Most  of  my  work  was  defending  treble-damage  cases, 
and  in  the  electrical  equipment  cases,  the  plaintiffs  were  the 
utilities  who  had  bought  transformers  and  generators  and  so  on. 
And  the  government  also  was  claiming  that  there  had  been  criminal 
violations  involved.   So  that  there  were  both  civil  and  criminal 
cases  pending  over  that  period  of  time . 

And  then  some  other  government  cases .   There  was  a  charge  of 
monopolizing  or  attempting  to  monopolize  the  can  business,  and  I 
represented  Continental  Can  through  that  litigation,  tried  cases 
here  with  the  government  on  the  other  side. 

Each  of  those  cases  seem  to  kind  of  expand  the  area  of  definition 
and  regulation. 

Yes. 

That's  the  way  the  legal  process  works? 

It  is  indeed,  exactly. 

I  read  some  of  those  decisions.   Wasn't  George  Harris  the  judge? 

Yes,  George  Harris  tried  the  can  cases. 

Right,  that's  how  I  happened  to  read  it. 


Sure,  isn't  that  interesting;  isn't  that  interesting? 
trial  judge. 


He  was  the 


And  I'm  interested  in  your  comment  that  some  of  the  antitrust  idea 
seems  to- -it's  been  deemphasized?  Has  it  been  redefined? 

Well,  the  whole  idea  of  monopolization  has  undergone  a 
reexamination  in  the  past  decade  or  so.   Well,  all  of  the  mergers 
and  the  conglomerate  expansions  and  so  on  would  really  have  been 
inconceivable  twenty- five  years  ago.  But  for  the  past  ten  or  more 
years,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  regard  the  antimonopoly  aspect 
of  the  antitrust  laws  as  much  less  important  than  it  previously 
was.  Unless  it  results  in  predatory  pricing  or  price-fixing,  or 
preemption  of  a  market  opportunity,  it  won't  be  condemned,  and  the 
government  won't  even  attempt  to  prohibit.   It's  very  hard  to 
prove  an  attempt  to  monopolize;  it  is  a  major  undertaking. 
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And  the  definition  of  relevant  market  has  changed.   There's 
such  interchangeability  of  product  lines  and  of  use  of  consumer 
goods,  and  so  on,  that  before  you  can  have  a  monopoly  case,  you've 
got  to  have  a  definition  of  a  relevant  market.   What  is  it  you're 
trying  to  monopolize?  And  that  concept  has  undergone  a  totally 
different  aspect  in  the  past  twenty  or  twenty- five  years. 

Morris:  Has  the  change  in  the  definition  come  about  because  of  judicial 
decisions,  or  statutes,  or  just  the  general  process  of  lawyers -- 

Doyle:   Both  government  policy  and  judicial  decisions,  I  would  say.   The 

whole  process  of  deregulation  has  been  one  of  the  phenomena  of  our 
economy  in  the  last  decade  or  more.   The  telephone  company  is  the 
principal  example,  and  the  trucking  business,  the  railroad 
business.   To  some  extent  the  insurance  business.   And  to  some 
extent,  the  utility  business,  and  the  gas  transmission  business. 
And  the  theory  being  that  the  forces  of  competition  are  a  better 
regulator  than  government  control  and  expertise,  and  so  on. 
There's  much  to  be  said  for  that  point  of  view. 

Morris:   The  other  side  of  that  discussion  seems  to  be  that  the  consumer 

interests  may- -the  consumer  position  from  the  consumer  advocate's 
view  is  that  this  development  has  some  negative  effects  on  the 
individual  consumer. 

Doyle:   Well,  of  course.   It  often  does.   A  typical  example  today  is  that 
local  telephone  calls  cost  more,  and  long-distance  telephone  calls 
cost  less.   For  the  average  consumer  of  telephone  service,  the 
local  call  is  the  important  expense,  not  the  long-distance  call. 
The  saving  on  long-distance  transmission  is  unimportant.   That's 
an  example  of  what  you're  suggesting,  I  think.   But  the  subject  of 
deregulation  and  the  forces  of  competition  serving  as  the 
regulator  on  the  marketplace  is  one  great  big  subject. 

Morris:  Absolutely. 

Doyle:   As  much  philosophical  as  it  is  economic. 


Representing  the  San  Francisco  Giants 


Morris:   I  can't  go  past  your  legal  career  without  asking  you  about 

something  I've  come  across  in  a  couple  of  other  oral  histories, 
where  people  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  at  one  point  you 
represented  the  San  Francisco  Giants  and  were  in  court  against 
attorney  Melvin  Belli? 
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Doyle : 
Morris : 
Doyle: 


Morris: 
Doyle : 

Morris: 
Doyle: 


Oh,  yes. 

Were  the  Giants  a  regular  customer,  client,  of  the  firm? 

No.   What  had  happened  was  that  the  National  Baseball  League  had 
gotten  into  a  controversy  over  the  right  to  broadcast  baseball 
games  by  radio,  and  they  were  sued  by  some  Texas  radio  chain,  in 
San  Francisco,  as  I  remember,  claiming  that  they  had  attempted  to 
monopolize  the  broadcasting  of  baseball  games.   So,  because  I  was 
involved  in  antitrust  work,  1  was  asked  to  handle  the  case,  which 
I  did.   The  matter  was  disposed  of  successfully. 

And  then,  the  New  York  Giants  moved  to  San  Francisco,  and 
because  I  had  been  the  National  League's  lawyer  in  that  antitrust 
matter,  Horace  Stoneham  got  ahold  of  me  and  asked  if  I  would 
represent  the  Giants.   I  said,  "Look,  Mr.  Stoneham,  I  don't  know 
anything  at  all  about  baseball.   I  like  to  watch  the  games,  and 
played  as  a  boy,  but  I  don't  know  it." 

He  said,  "You  don't  need  to;  we  do.   What  we  need  is  a  lawyer 
that  we  can  ..."   So,  I  undertook  to  do  that,  and  worked  out  the 
lease  for  the  stadium.   They  first  played  at  Seal  Stadium,  and 
then  went  to  Candlestick  Park,  and  so  on.   I  remember  very  well 
when  we  went  to  dinner  at  Candlestick,  my  wife  [Juliet  Clapp 
Doyle]  and  I,  the  night  after  they  won  the  National  League 
pennant,  and  sat  with  Willie  McCovey  and  Willie  Mays,  and  all 
these  illustrious  baseball  figures.   It  was  quite  a  thrilling 
occasion.   It  was  all  very  quiet  and  decorous,  and  I  heard  that 
after  we  left,  things  livened  up  a  bit.   It  was  lots  of  fun. 


Anyway,  we  still  represent  the  Giants  to  this  day. 
do  the  work,  but--. 


I  don't 


So,  would  you  be  involved,  then,  in  these  lengthy  negotiations 
with  the  city  as  to  whether  there  is  going  to  be  another  stadium? 

Oh,  yes,  I  think  so.   Jim  Hunt  in  our  firm,  who  is  now  managing 
partner,  has  been  the  Giants'  lawyer  in  recent  years,  and  I'm  sure 
that  he  would  be  involved  in  that. 

Does  that  extend  to  contracts  with  the  individual  players? 

No,  that's  not  an  area  in  which- -no.   Individual  players  are 
represented  mostly,  at  least  the  highly  paid  ones,  by  their  own 
lawyers  or  advisors,  and  they  negotiate  directly  with  the  club. 
There  wouldn't  be  occasion  for  the  corporate  lawyers  to  get 
involved  in  that. 
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Morris:   I  see.   There  was  a  lot  of  controversy  about  the  building  of 
Candlestick  Park. 

Doyle:   Oh,  yes,  there  was. 

Morris:  Questions  of --was  it  built  in  the  best  place,  and  who  was  going  to 
make  the  most-- 

Doyle:    But  that  was  a  controversy  between  the  city  and  [Charles]  Harney, 
and  so  on.   The  Giants  were  simply  lessees,  and  they  either  had  to 
go  ahead  with  accepting  the  park  or  not,  and  Stoneham  decided  to 
accept  it.   And  of  course,  it  was  windy  and  cold  and  always  has 
been.   Belli,  to  go  to  the  case  you  referred  to,  Belli  brought  a 
suit  against  the  Giants  for- -because  there  wasn't  heat  in  his  box. 
He  had  bought  a  box  for  the  first  season,  and  he  claimed  that  it 
had  been  represented  that  it  would  be  heated.   He  wanted  his  money 
back,  and  he  also  wanted  damages  because  he  claimed  that  he  was 
defrauded  by  Stoneham.   The  fraud  claim  against  Stoneham  was 
dismissed  by  the  judge  and  I  let  the  case  go  to  the  jury  without 
putting  on  any  evidence  for  the  defendant  after  the  plaintiff 
rested.   The  jury  gave  Belli  his  money  back,  on  the  theory  that  he 
didn't  get  what  he  paid  for,  but  no  additional  damages. 


Legal  Aid  Participation:  Improving  Prison  Conditions## 


Doyle:   There's  something  we  mentioned  last  time  that  I  want  to  touch  on 

again  in  regard  to  law  practice,  particularly  pro  bono  work,  which 
has  become  a  big  facet  of  our  practice  in  this  firm,  and  1  think 
of  law  firms  generally  around  the  country,  and  that's  been  a 
significant  change.   We've  been  dealing  with  the  area  of  social 
problems  and  the  means  of  attacking  them.   That's  been  a 
significant  development. 

Morris:   Do  the  partners  have  some  kind  of  discussions  as  to  what  areas  of 
pro  bono  work  they  might  wish  to  be  of  assistance  in? 

Doyle :   Are  we  on  the  record  now? 

Morris:  Yes,  I've  turned  the  tape  recorder  on. 

Doyle:   Yes,  there's  a  fairly  structured  program  in  effect.   We  have  a  pro 
bono  committee  with  one  of  the  partners  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  the  membership  of  the  committee  would  probably 
consist  of  ten  or  a  dozen  people.   It's  made  up  both  of  partners 
and  associates.   They  plan  to  man  the  San  Francisco  Legal 
Assistance  Clinic,  or  whatever  it's  called.   I  think  that's 
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approximately  the  name,  which  the  bar  association  has  sponsored. 
To  do  this,  I  think  one  night  a  month,  something  of  that  kind, 
where  a  dozen  lawyers  go  in  the  evening  from  six  until  nine  or  ten 
o'clock  to  see  people  who  come  in,  virtually  off  the  street,  with 
whatever  legal  problem  they  may  have. 

And  then  the  carry-over  from  that  is  processed  on  through  the 
intervening  period  or  even  beyond  by  the  individual  lawyers  who 
attend  and  make  the  commitment  to  do  the  work.   The  committee 
decides  which  cases  are  going  to  be  pursued,  and  which  are 
probably  not  worth  it,  or  would  not  warrant  the  time  and  effort. 
Of  course ,  many  of  them  are  rather  trivial  things ,  but  some  of 
them  are  quite  significant  things.   So  they're  followed  up. 

But  overall,  the  firm  has  made  a  commitment,  as  indeed  I 
think  most  of  the  major  firms  in  San  Francisco  have,  to  devote  at 
least  fifty  hours  a  year  per  lawyer  to  pro  bono  work.   When  you're 
talking  about,  say,  two  hundred  lawyers  or  more,  almost  three 
hundred  now,  that's  a  great  big  chunk  of  lawyers'  time  that  goes 
into  the  service  of  the  community  in  legal  matters  on  a  pro  bono 
basis. 

And  I  believe  that  we  have  pretty  well  measured  to  that 
commitment.   It's  analyzed  on  a  quarterly  basis,  and  1  have  been 
informed  that  we've  met  our  quota  and,  indeed,  the  last  two 
quarters  have  exceeded  it  substantially.   That  doesn't  mean  that 
everybody  puts  in  fifty  hours  or  more ,  but  it  means  that  some  put 
in  several  times  fifty  hours . 

Morris:   Is  the  time,  for  instance,  that  you  have  spent  on  your 

responsibilities  as  a  trustee  at  Hoover  and  at  the  Irvine 
Foundation,  are  those  considered  part  of  that  pro  bono? 

Doyle:   No,  no,  not  at  all.   It  doesn't  count.   It  isn't  taken  out  at  all; 
it  isn't  taken  into  account.   No.   We're  talking  about  pure  legal 
work,  the  handling  of  cases  or  whatever,  as  a  result  of  the 
activity  I've  referred  to.  The  firm  has  also  been  very  active, 
and  still  is,  in  an  effort  to  improve  prison  conditions.   In  fact, 
one  case  went  to  the  California  Supreme  Court  a  few  years  ago 
involving  San  Quentin  Prison,  where  some  of  our  partners  were 
involved  in  litigation  and  ultimately  won  a  very  substantial 
result,  by  a  consent  judgment  with  the  state  on  the  improvement  of 
prison  conditions,  both  at  San  Quentin  and  elsewhere.   I  believe 
we're  now  working  on  a  case  involving  Vacaville  [state  medical 
corrections  facility] . 

The  rather  unusual  aspect  of  the  San  Quentin  thing  was ,  I 
believe  that  we  received  a  fee  that  the  state  was  required  to  pay 
at  the  end  of  the  litigation.   It  had  not  been  anticipated 
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Morris: 


Doyle : 


Morris : 


Doyle : 


Morris: 


Doyle : 


Morris: 


Doyle : 


that  that  would  occur,  but  the  court  allowed  a  fee  and  imposed  an 
obligation  on  the  state,  so  that  was  a  pro  bono  venture  that  paid 
off.  Didn't  start  out  that  way. 

Did  the  San  Quentin  matter  grow  out  of  one  of  the  people  who  came 
to  the  legal  assistance  clinic? 

I  don't  think  so.   I  don't  know  how  it  got  started.   John  Hauser 
and  Warren  George ,  two  of  our  partners ,  have  been  very  much 
involved  in  it  for  a  long  time,  including  doing  work  in  San 
Francisco  on  jail  conditions,  and  getting  relief  in  the  federal 
court  from  overcrowded  and  unsatisfactory  jail  conditions  in  San 
Francisco.  No,  I  don't  believe  that  grew  out  of  the  clinic  work, 
although  it  might  have  originally.   It's  possible. 

But  that's  been  an  interesting  aspect  of  legal  practice,  and 
it's  quite  new. 

Would  you  say  this  is  since  World  War  II,  or  more  likely  in  the 
sixties? 

Well,  I  think  more  likely  in  the  sixties.   Before  World  War  II, 
there  really  was  no  systematic  or  organized  effort.   There  was 
Legal  Aid,  which  as  you  know  is  a  free-standing  independent 
organization.  A  number  of  our  people  were  affiliated  with  the 
Legal  Aid  Society,  at  least  as  directors  or  otherwise.   Legal  Aid 
employed  lawyers  to  be  available  for  free  legal  service,  but  the 
amount  of  activity  was  quite  limited.   The  resources  were  very 
limited. 

Then,  in  the  criminal  field,  there  was  the  public  defender. 
That  was  about  it. 

And  the  public  defender  didn't  become  a  regularly  staffed  part  of 
the  court  system  until  the  last  twenty  years  or  so. 

I  think  that's  right.   And  then  the  federal  system,  there  was  no 
public  defender.  The  judges  would  appoint  private  practitioners 
to  represent  anyone  who  had  need  for  legal  counsel  and  no  ability 
to  obtain  it.   But  now,  the  thing  is  much  more  organized,  and  the 
bar  association,  in  addition  to  the  clinic,  has  panels  of  lawyers 
available  for  assignment  by  the  court  to  federal  cases. 

Would  the  firm  have  been  active  in  encouraging  the  legislature  to 
establish  a  requirement  that  there  be  public  defenders  in  the 
county  court  systems? 


I  don't  recall  that, 
remember . 


I  don't  know.   It's  possible,  but  I  don't 
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III  PUBLIC  SERVICE  INTERESTS 

[Date  of  Interview:   January  16,  1989 ]## 

Need  for  Better  Legislative  Candidates.  1934 


Doyle:   I'm  trying  to  recollect  how  it  started.   It  wasn't  a  very 
permanent  organization,  but  it  did  last  for  several  years. 

Morris:  Was  it  something  that  the  Republican  party  put  together,  or  a 
group  of  young -- 

Doyle:   No,  it  was  not- -it  was  a  nonpartisan  group,  although  I  think 
essentially  the  candidates  who  were  supported  were  Republican 
candidates.   Gardiner  Johnson  was  one  of  them.   It  was  a 
nonpartisan  organization  that  was  focused  simply  on  trying  to  find 
good  people,  young  people,  who  would  be  willing  to  go  into 
government  service.   State  government  service.   I  don't  know 
whether  we  were  involved  in  municipal  affairs;  I  don't  recall 
that.   I  think  the  emphasis  was  on  state  government,  and 
particularly  the  California  state  legislature. 

Morris:   Right.   [William]  Bill  Knowland  was  a  candidate  for  the  state 
senate  on  the  New  Guard  ticket  that  I  saw.   [See  next  page] 

Doyle:   Yes,  yes.   How  interesting. 

Morris:   Well,  it  caught  my  eye  that  Morris  Doyle  was  East  Bay  chairman  of 
this  group. 

Doyle:    I  don't  remember  how  I  became  involved.   I  was  simply  asked  to 
take  it  on  by  a  group  of  members  who  felt  that  we  were  on  the 
right  track  in  trying  to  strengthen  the  quality  and  the  durability 
of  people  who  would  go  to  the  state  government. 

Morris:   In  other  words,  you  were  looking  for  people  who  would  stay  a 
while . 
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Doyle : 

Morris : 
Doyle : 


Morris: 

Doyle : 
Morris: 
Doyle : 
Morris: 

Doyle : 

Morris: 
i 

Doyle : 


Yes.   And  who  were  interested  and  who  had  good  qualifications,  and 
good  educational  background,  and  a  real  interest  in  trying  to  do 
something  about  the  more  or  less  indifferent  state  of  the 
California  legislature. 

Indifferent  state  of  the  California  legislature? 

Well,  I  mean  the  type  of  people  who  were  going  into  the  state 
legislature  were  not  as  well  qualified  as  we  thought  they  might 
be,  and  hoped  they  would  be.   I  guess  we  made  a  little  progress, 
some  good  people  were  elected. 

That  was  the  year  of  Upton  Sinclair's  EPIC  [End  Poverty  in 
California]  campaign  for  governor. 

Uppy  and  Downey.  Remember  that? 

Oh,  that's  right,  Sheridan  Downey  ran  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Sheridan  Downey,  and  Upton  Sinclair. 

I  haven't  heard  that  before.   I  like  that.  Was  the  EPIC  campaign 
something  that  particularly  you  recall  galvanized  you  young 
fellows  into  action? 

Well,  it's  so  long  ago  that  I'm  having  difficulty  in  focusing  on 
it.   I  haven't  thought  about  it  until  you  mentioned  it  a  few 
moments  ago. 

I  shouldn't  have  sprung  it  on  you,  but  I  just  discovered  it 
yesterday. 

Well,  that's  fine,  but  my  recollection  is  that  there  was  a  very 
strong  feeling,  particularly  amongst  the  young  professional 
people,  in  the  legal  and  medical  and  accounting,  engineering 
professions,  in  their  twenties  and  thirties,  that  not  enough 
attention  was  being  paid  to  state  government,  and  that  after  all, 
if  we  didn't  do  something  about  it,  no  one  would.   We  ought  to  try 
to  organize  to  interest  well  qualified  people  in  going  to  the 
state  legislature  and  staying  there  a  while.   That  was  basically 
the  purpose  of  it,  as  I  remember.   I  don't  think  it  was  responsive 
to  any  particular  campaign  or  to  any  particular  movement.   It  was 
kind  of  a  ground- roots  thing  that  came  out  of  dissatisfaction  or 
concern  about  the  quality  of  the  legislature. 


Morris: 


That's  pretty  enlightened. 
1989. 


You  could  organize  a  similar  group  in 


Doyle:   Of  course. 
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Morris:   Yes.   Did  you  make  much  headway  in  interesting  younger  voters? 
Was  that  one  of  your  interests? 

Doyle:   Well,  I  recall  we'd  go  and  talk.   Ve'd  have  meetings,  more  or  less 
neighborhood- type  meetings.  Then  we  would  invite  all  of  our 
friends  and  contemporaries  to  a  meeting,  which  would  be  at  some 
public  hall.   We'd  try  to  generate  enthusiasm  for  particular 
candidates,  ultimately,  after  we  had  identified  people  that  we 
thought  were  worthy  of  election. 

Morris:  Had  you  known  Gardiner  Johnson,  for  instance,  before  this 
particular  campaign? 

Doyle:   Oh,  I  had  known  him  casually.   I  knew  both  Gordon  and  Gardiner. 

They  were  both  lawyers,  and  I  think  I  had  met  them  in  professional 
activities.   Hadn't  actually  been  involved  in  litigation  work  with 
them.   Later,  I  was  involved  with  Gordon.   We  were  cooperating  in 
the  trial  of  various  antitrust  cases.   Gordon  was  representing 
Kaiser,  and  I  was  representing  U.S.  Steel,  and  we  defended  a 
number  of  antitrust  cases  together.   But  1  had  also  known 
Gardiner,  as  I  say.   They  were  twin  brothers.   He  seemed  an  almost 
ideal  type  for  the  kind  of  legislator  that  we  were  looking  for. 

We  raised  a  little  bit  of  money,  although  the  emphasis  wasn't 
on  fundraising.   It  was  on  trying  to  interest  people  in  voting, 
and  in  passing  the  word  about  qualified  candidates.   I  don't  know 
what  district  that  was. 


Morris:   That  was  the  19th  Assembly  District  in  1934.   It's  now  totally  a 
different  number. 

Doyle:   Gerrymandered  and  changed  a  good  deal  since  then,  I  think. 

Morris:   [laughs]   Population  changes  produce  changes  in  district  lines, 
officially.   But  it  still  is  very  similar,  Albany  and  Berkeley. 

Doyle:   The  university  is  included. 

Morris:   Tom  Bates  now  represents  that  district.   Don  Mulford  followed 
Gardiner  Johnson. 

Doyle:   I  remember  Don  Mulford  was  there  a  long  time.  He's  still  active, 
I  think.   I  saw  him  not  too  long  ago.   I  don't  know  what  he  does. 

Morris:   I  understand  he's  Governor  [George]  Deukmejian's  chief  of 
protocol. 

Doyle:   Oh. 
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Morris:   Did  you  continue  your  interest  in  the  political  aspect  of 
community  life? 

Doyle:   No.   I  was  asked  at  the  time  to  consider  running  for  political 
office,  but  I  had  no  interest  in  that.   Never  have. 

Morris:  To  run  for  the  state  legislature? 

Doyle:   Well,  I  think  that's  right,  at  that  point,  yes.   I  had  a  friend 
then,  a  very  dear  friend,  Bob  Kirkwood,  who  went  into  the  state 
legislature.   We  started  practicing  law  together.   He  came  into 
the  McCutchen  office  a  year  after  I  did,  and  then  left  and  went 
into  the  state  legislature.   He  was  quite  an  effective 
assemblyman,  and  then  became  state  controller.   So  I  was  watching 
his  career  closely,  and  others  were  endeavoring  to  interest  me  in 
going  into  political  life,  but  I  had  no  interest  in  it  whatever. 

Morris:   Because  of  the  time,  or  because  of  the  indifferent  state--? 
Doyle:   It  just  was  not  my  cup  of  tea. 

Morris:   But  you  did  continue  to  live  in  Berkeley,  and  did  take  part  in 
other  aspects  of  the  community? 

Doyle :   Yes . 


Church  Vestrv.  1950s 


Morris:  Was  St.  Clement's  church  your  local  parish  church? 

Doyle:   Yes.   It  was  a  local  parish  church,  and  I  was  married  there.   My 

parents  had  been  members  of  the  congregation,  not  very  active.   My 
wife  was  active  when  the  children  were  young,  and  I  eventually 
went  on  the  vestry  at  St.  Clement's.   It  was  a  very  good 
experience.   I'm  not  a  very  church-oriented  person,  but  I  thought 
St.  Clement's  was  doing  an  excellent  job,  particularly  with  young 
people,  young  families  in  that  part  of  Berkeley,  and  was  reaching 
out  to  other  less  privileged  parts  of  the  community.   They  were 
doing  good  work  in  west  Berkeley. 

Morris:  Were  they  youth  programs,  working  with  the  young? 

Doyle:   Yes,  and  direct  aid  in  terms  of  food  distribution  and  so  on.   Also 
in  west  Oakland,  during  that  time.  When  the  Japanese  were 
evacuated,  the  west  Berkeley  community  that  was  partly  occupied  by 
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them  filled  up  very  rapidly  with  black  shipyard  workers,  you  know, 
who  came  from  Texas  and  from  the  southern  states .   The  community 
changed  very  radically,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  need.   St. 
Clement's  was  one  of  the  church  groups  that  stepped  in  to  try  to 
help  out.   I  thought  that  was  a  good  program. 

Morris:   In  the  sixties,  there  were  some  committees  of  various  churches. 
Is  that  the  way  it  operated  during  World  War  II? 

Doyle:   Yes.   Of  course,  the  Japanese  didn't  go  back  after  the  war.   The 
black  population  continued  to  occupy  the-- 

Morris:   Well,  the  workers  who  came  from  the  south  didn't  go  back  south, 
either,  after  1945. 

Doyle:   No.   When  the  shipyards  closed,  they  stayed.   Mar in  City  and 
Richmond  and  west  Oakland,  and  so  on. 

Morris:   That's  a  kind  of  unforeseen  consequence  of  some  of  these  social- - 

Doyle :   Demographic  changes  are  sometimes  very  radical ,  and  that  was  an 
example  of  how  they  occurred. 

Morris:   Do  you  remember  whether  St.  Clement's  had  any  interest  at  all  in 
the  matter  of  the  evacuation  of  the  Japanese  Americans? 

Doyle:   No,  I  don't  remember. 

Morris:   It's  since  been  rather  a  contentious  subject,  whether  or  not  they 
should  have  been  moved  from  their  homes. 

Doyle:   Oh,  very  contentious,  yes.   And  remains  one  of  the  ethical 

problems  of  the  century.   You  read  a  good  deal  of  philosophical 
and  theological  discussion  about  it. 

Morris:   In  the  forties,  were  there  any  Asian  American  families  in  the  St. 
Clement's  parish? 

Doyle:    I  don't  think  so,  no. 

Morris:   It  was  pretty  much  a  neighborhood  parish  there  near  the  Claremont? 

Doyle:   Largely,  yes.   And  some  people  from  over  in  the  Lafayette -Orinda 
area.   A  number  of  parishioners  from  Contra  Costa  County. 

Morris:  Were  you  on  the  vestry  in  the  forties? 

Doyle:   No,  later  than  that.   I  was  not  on  the  vestry  in  the  forties.   I 
think  it  was  in  the  fifties,  and  probably  the  early  sixties. 


Morris: 
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That's  generally  considered  sort  of  a  senior  position  in  the 
parish  hierarchy?  A  matter  of  responsibility  and  probity  in  the 
community. 


Doyle:   1  guess  so. 


Alta  Bates  Hospital: 
Concerns.  1960s 


Innovative  Fundraising  and  Expansion 


Morris:   At  what  point  did  you  get  recruited  to  the  Alta  Bates  Hospital 
activities? 

Doyle:   Again,  it's  difficult  to  recall  dates,  but  Alta  Bates  was  a  very 
active,  flourishing  place  during  the  fifties  and  sixties,  and  it 
was  growing  and  becoming  more  or  less  pre-eminent  amongst  the 
hospitals  of  the  Bay  Area.   It  had  been  in  the  doldrums  for  a 
while,  but  had  come  out  and  was  doing  very  well.   Then  federal 
funds  were  available  for  hospital  support  and  construction.  Alta 
Bates  was  much  on  the  move .   My  father  and  mother  had  both  been  on 
the  medical  staff  at  Alta  Bates,  so  I  had  an  interest  in  the 
institution  as  a  result  of  that.   Somehow  or  other,  I  was  asked  if 
I  would  go  on  their  board,  which  I  did. 

Morris:  Was  this  when  Robert  Montgomery  was  the  administrator? 

Doyle:   I  guess  about  that  time.   But  Montgomery  and  I  became  very  good 

friends.   Incidentally,  I  talked  with  him  yesterday  for  the  first 
time  since  he  returned.   We  had  a  very  pleasant  conversation  in  a 
wholly  different  connection,  by  telephone.   But  he's  back  again. 
And  yes,  it  was  during  Montgomery's  time  that  I  was  particularly 
active  at  Alta  Bates. 

The  trustees  of  the  hospital  were  both  administering  hospital 
affairs  and  raising  money.   It  was  decided  that  those  two 
activities  might  be  separated.  The  idea  of  a  foundation  to  be  the 
development  arm  was  suggested.   I  don't  know  who  suggested  it; 
perhaps  I  did,  or  someone  else,  I  don't  remember.   In  any  event,  I 
was  then  asked  to  become  the  first  chairman  of  the  Alta  Bates 
Foundation,  which  was  set  up  as  a  separate  entity. 

Morris:  What's  the  thinking  behind  separating  the  fundraising  from  the 
administration? 

Doyle:   Largely  that  the  administration  of  the  hospital  was  a  big  job,  and 
that  the  trustees  who  were  giving  their  time  to  that  had  more  than 
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enough  to  do  without  going  on  the  fundraising  hunt.   If  the  two 
could  be  separated,  there  could  be  another  board  enlisted  with 
some  joint  members,  some  overlap,  but  there  could  be  a  new  board 
enlisted  with  a  wider  participation  of  individuals  in  behalf  of 
Alta  Bates.   I  was  a  little  ambivalent  about  the  idea  of  doing 
that  for  a  while,  but  finally  concluded  that  it  was  an  appropriate 
thing.   Alta  Bates  was  growing  so  fast,  and  doing  so  well.   It 
appeared  to  be  the  time  to  take  advantage  of  those  developments . 

So  the  foundation  was  set  up,  and  turned  out  to  be  a  good 
move.   It  was  quite  successful  in  fundraising  and  development  for 
the  hospital. 

Morris:   Were  the  fundraising  development  activities  primarily  oriented  to 
private  sources  and  individual  giving? 

Doyle:   Almost  entirely.   Some  foundation,  some  corporate,  and  I  think  the 
larger  grants  came  from  the  foundations.   But  the  emphasis  was  on 
interesting  private  individuals,  particularly,  of  course,  a  core 
of  grateful  patients,  and  their  doctors,  and  people  who  have  had  a 
good  experience  in  the  hospital- -if  anyone  can  have  a  good 
experience  in  a  hospital- -are  inclined  to  be  receptive  to  the  idea 
of  giving  back  what  they  can.   That's  a  pretty  solid  nucleus. 

Morris:   Absolutely,  with  a  hospital  serving  as  large  an  area  as  Alta 
Bates. 

Doyle:   Yes.   And  then  we  were  trying  to  develop  new  techniques  for 

fundraising.  Oh,  unit  trusts  and  giving  a  remainder  interest  in 
residential  property,  with  a  life-estate  reserved  for  the  owner, 
and  various  devices,  more  or  less  sophisticated,  that  were  not  all 
that  usual  then,  but  that  now  have  just  become  standard  for  the 
whole  development  community. 

Morris:   Yes.   Did  the  trustees  work  out  these  ideas,  or  did  you  have  some 
professional- - 

Doyle:   We  worked  in  connection  with  some  pretty  good  staff  people,  and  we 
did  have  some  professional  advice  for  a  while.   We  brought  in- -I 
can't  remember  the  name- -of  some  professional  fundraising  counsel, 
and  had  a  number  of  meetings  with  them,  dealing  largely  with  mail 
solicitations,  and  telephone,  and  so  forth. 

Morris:   Did  you  find  those  as  effective  as-- 

Doyle:   No,  not  nearly.   The  processes  and  procedures  that  we  developed 
internally,  using  what  the  universities  were  doing  and  other 
hospitals  were  doing,  and  so  on,  as  models --but  the  approaches  we 
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developed  Internally  were  much  more  effective  than  anything  we  got 
from  outside  advisors,  I  think. 

Morris:   Interesting.   From  who  internally  were  the  ideas  coming  from? 

Doyle:   Well,  we  had  people  who  were  studying  fundraising  work,  and  Dave 
Hahneman  was  very  good.   He  came  from  some  hospital  in  the 
midwest,  and  brought  with  him  a  background  of  experience  there. 
Our  own  trustees,  our  own  board,  was  made  up  of  people  who  were 
experienced  in  other  areas  of  development. 

Morris:   Is  that  what  you  looked  for  in  putting  together  your  first  board 
of  trustees? 

Doyle:   Yes,  we  did.   We  wanted  a  cross -section,  and  we  wanted  as  many 

women  to  participate  as  we  possibly  could.   Mrs.  [Winifred]  Heard 
came  on  the  board,  and  she  was  marvelous.   She  gave  immense  time 
and  energy  to  it,  and  of  course  was  a  very  philanthropic  person  in 
her  own  right,  and  assumed  a  real  leadership  role  in  the  Alta 
Bates  Foundation. 

Morris:  Was  it  something  particular  about  women,  or  that  there  was  already 
a  core  of  women  active  through  the  Alta  Bates  Hospital? 

Doyle:   Well,  the  gray  ladies  or  whatever  they're  called- - 
Morris:   Pink  at  Alta  Bates. 

Doyle:    They  were  extremely  helpful  to  the  hospital,  in  the  daily  work.   I 
don't  know  that  we  very  much  enlisted  them  for  the  foundation.   We 
tried  to  get  prominent  people  who  were  business  leaders,  or 
professional  leaders,  who  would  be  somewhat  known  in  the  community 
and  could  afford  an  entree  to  the  corporations  and  the  foundations 
and  the  people  of  means  who  might  be  Alta  Bates  supporters. 
Lester  Hink  at  that  time,  although  he  was  very  old  and  died,  I 
think,  soon  after  I  became  active  at  Alta  Bates,  was  one  of  the 
civic-minded  people  who  was  a  great  benefactor  of  Alta  Bates. 

Morris:   For  many  years,  I  understand,  things  didn't  happen  in  Berkeley 
without  Lester  Hink's  approval. 

Doyle:   Yes.   Provided  some  real  leadership  in  the  community. 

Morris:   Did  the  foundation  interest  itself  at  all  in  the  efforts  to  secure 
funds  from,  or  the  negotiations  about  state  and  federal  health 
care? 

Doyle:   Yes,  yes,  indeed.  We  also  were  involved  with  the  board  of 

trustees  of  the  hospital.  As  I  say,  there  was  an  overlap  in 
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membership.   I  remained  on  both  boards  for  a  while,  and  finally 
dropped  off  the  hospital  board.   But  we  remained  very  concerned 
about  overgrowth.  That  is  to  say,  federal  funding  was  available 
and  it  was  easy  to  get,  and  it  was  simple  to  add  beds  and  to 
increase  your  capacities.   It  was  another  thing  to  be  sure  that 
you  would  be  able  to  have  an  occupancy  level  that  justified 
increased  facilities.  We  were  concerned  about  that,  and  it  turned 
out,  as  you  know,  every  hospital  in  the  Bay  Area  got  to  the  point 
where  they  were  in  more  or  less  serious  trouble,  because  the 
capacity  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  demand.   It  was  a  difficult 
time. 

Morris:   Why  did  that  happen,  particularly  if  there  were  people  like 

yourself  on  the  trustee  boards  who  were  concerned  about  expanding 
too  fast? 

Doyle:    It  partly  happened  because  money  was  just  being  pushed  at  the 
hospitals.   People  couldn't  say  no;  they'd  take  it  and  use  it. 
Then,  it  became  almost  fashionable,  you  know:  if  somebody  had  a 
linear  accelerator,  the  next  hospital  had  to  have  a  linear 
accelerator.   There  was,  for  whatever  kind  of  therapy  might  be 
involved,  there  was  a  repetition  and  a  duplication  to  a  degree 
that  was  almost  nonsensical.   I  was  trying  in  every  way  I  could  to 
avoid  that  kind  of  replication  and  duplication,  and  I  think  we 
were  more  restrained  at  Alta  Bates  than  some  other  places  were, 
and  then  we  began  to  think  about  the  merger  with  Herrick 
[Hospital] ,  and  had  a  number  of  meetings  to  try  to  explore  that  in 
depth . 

At  one  point,  we  decided  that  it  would  be  a  good  move  for 
Alta  Bates  to  take  over  all  of  the  obstetrical  work  and  to  leave 
all  of  the  psychiatric  work  at  Herrick.  That  was,  I  think,  the 
first  step  toward  an  ultimate  amalgamation,  which  I  understand 
occurred  after  I  was  active  in  the  Alta  Bates  picture.   But  that 
was  the  opening,  the  shift  of  the  obstetrical  work  to  Alta  Bates 
and  the  psychiatric  work  to  Herrick. 

Morris:   That's  an  interesting  choice  as  the  first  step. 
Doyle:   Kind  of  an  opening  gambit,  as  it  were. 

Morris:   Was  that  because  Alta  Bates  was  not  terribly  comfortable  with  the 
psychiatric  work? 

Doyle:   No,  I  think  it  was  because  Herrick  had  a  core  of  good  psychiatric 
service. 

Morris:   Well,  historically,  they  had  had  the  first  psychiatric  service, 
some  years  before  Alta  Bates  did. 
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Doyle:   That's  correct.   And  then,  of  course,  Alta  Bates  got  into  the  Burn 
Center,  and  that  was  the  first  East  Bay  burn  center,  and  turned 
out  to  be  a  costly  but  valuable  experiment,  which  I  think  has  come 
along  quite  well. 

Morris:   Did  you  have  any  luck  in  convincing  others  that  maybe  Alta  Bates 
didn't  need  to  take  on  one  project  or  another? 

Doyle:   Yes,  I  think  so.   I  think  that  some  of  us  served  as  a  bit  of  a 
retardant  on  the  superfluous  growth  syndrome . 

Morris:  Would  you  have  been  involved  at  all  in  some  of  the  lengthy  debates 
with  the  community  immediately  surrounding  the  hospital?  For  some 
years,  there  was  concern  about  the  neighborhood  losing  houses- - 

Doyle:   Oh,  there  was  a  constant  running  concern  about  parking  problems, 
about  incinerator  problems,  about  the  environment  of  the 
community,  and  as  the  facilities  were  expanding  and  the  old 
building  was  to  be  replaced,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  opposition 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  to  that  kind  of  development,  both 
because  of  the  noise  and  disruption  during  the  long  construction 
period,  and  because  the  parking  problem  that  was  already  critical 
was  going  to  be  exacerbated.   That,  happily,  was  largely  solved  by 
the  idea  of  building  a  multitier  garage  structure,  which  would 
accommodate  not  only  the  doctor  and  nursing  staff  but  also 
patients  and  visitors  and  all.   That  worked  out  quite  well. 

Yes,  I  was  involved  in  some  of  the  planning  and  discussion 
about  that,  and  in  meetings  with  the  community.  Montgomery,  of 
course,  was  just  a  splendid  manager,  or  we  couldn't  have  done 
nearly  what  we  did. 

Morris:  Was  debating  with  the  neighborhood  similar  to  some  of  the  debates 
they've  had  with  the  nursing  staff?   I  remember  at  one  time,  there 
was  a  fairly  lengthy  strike. 

Doyle:   There  was,  yes.   There  was  a  lengthy  strike,  but  the  meetings  with 
the  neighborhood  tended  to  become  somewhat  strident  and  difficult 
at  times.   The  emotional  content  would  rise,  and  it  was  a  little 
bit  unpleasant  sometimes. 

Morris:  Whose  was  the  idea  of  having  a  neighborhood  representative  on  the 
board  of  directors? 

H 

Doyle:  I  don't  remember.  I  think  it  was  Mahlen  Jordan,  but  I'm  not  sure. 
Perhaps  that  name  is  familiar  to  you. 
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Morris:   I  know  the  name,  but  I'm  not  sure  of  his  background. 

Doyle:   He  was  very  active  in  Alta  Bates  affairs,  and  was  one  of  the 

significant  individual  benefactors  of  Alta  Bates  over  a  period  of 
a  decade  or  more.   Mahlen  Kline  Jordan,  he  was  an  heir  of  the 
Smith  Kline  and  French  family,  the  pharmaceutical  family,  and  was 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  one  of  their  subsidiary  companies 
out  here.   They  lived  in  Berkeley,  and  Mahlen  took  a  very  active 
part  in  Alta  Bates,  and  I  think  this  idea  may  have  generated  with 
him. 

Morris:   Was  that  something  that  took  some  discussion  amongst  the  trustees, 
to--? 

Doyle:   I  don't  think  there  was  ever  any  dispute  about  it;  it  was  accepted 
as  a  good  idea,  and  perhaps  the  way  out  of  the  forest. 

Morris:  Was  the  neighborhood  representative  an  additional  trustee,  or  was 
it  just  whatever  vacancy  was  up,  put  somebody  in? 

Doyle :    I  think  so ,  yes . 

Morris:   Vas  that  an  unusual  kind  of  a  thing  to  do  for  a  hospital  board  at 
that  point? 

Doyle:  I  would  think  so;  it  was  somewhat  different,  rather  innovative. 
But  I  think  it  was  a  splendid  concept,  and  gave  a  voice  to  that 
constituency,  and  appropriately  so. 

Morris:   Do  you  recall  who  the  first  neighborhood  representative  was? 
Doyle:   No,  I  don't. 

Morris:   1  was  wondering  if  it  did  indeed  provide  a  conduit  for  information 
back  and  forth,  so  that  the  strident  nature  of  neighborhood 
discussions  subsided. 

Doyle:   Cooled,  yes,  it  did.   It  helped  cool  things. 
Morris:   So  it  was  effective  as  well  as  innovative. 
Doyle :   Yes . 

Morris:   Interesting.   Am  I  right  that  Alta  Bates  has  also  been  involved  in 
some  kind  of  a  corporate  venture  with  Children's  Hospital  in  San 
Francisco? 
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Doyle:    I've  heard  that,  but  I  know  nothing  about  It.   I  believe  there  is 
some  affiliation,  fairly  recent,  within  the  last  year  or  so,  but  I 
really  know  nothing  about  it. 

Morris:   That's  something  I'd  like  to  pursue  with  someone  at  a  later  date. 
It's  interesting  since  there's  also  a  Children's  Hospital  in 
Oakland  that  is  physically  not  that  far  from  Alta  Bates. 

Doyle:   That's  right.  Well,  that  is  one  of  the  major  children  facilities 
in  the  state,  the  Children's  Hospital  of  the  East  Bay.   Children's 
Hospital  in  San  Francisco  is  a  general  hospital.   The  Children's 
Hospital  of  the  East  Bay  is  limited  to  child  care,  I  believe. 

Morris:   Were  there  other  innovations  that  the  trustees  came  up  with  on  the 
other  side,  in  relation  to  rising  health  care  costs?  Was  that  a 
concern,  as  well  as  raising  money,  keeping  costs  down? 

Doyle:   That  just  was  an  ominous  brooding  cloud  in  the  sky  for  a  long 

time,  and  continues  so.   I  don't  remember  any  particular  activity 
of  the  foundation  board  related  to  that  obvious  social  and 
national  problem. 

Morris:  How  much  time  did  it  take  to  preside  over  something  like  setting 
up  a  foundation  board? 

Doyle:   We  met  quite  frequently.   I  think  we  met  two  or  three  times  a 
month.   I  think  a  regular  meeting  once  a  month,  but  there  were 
committee  meetings  and  ad-hoc  meetings.   I  think  the  regular 
meetings  were  about  once  a  month.   We  would  meet  at  dinner, 
assemble  and  have  dinner  down  in  the  cafeteria  or  in  a  side  room, 
and  stay  until  nine  or  ten  o'clock  until  our  business  was 
finished.  And  then,  there  were  many  other  meetings  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  need  seemed  to  arise.   It  took  quite  a  bit  of  time. 
In  retrospect,  I  would  imagine  it  took  as  much  as  twenty  hours  a 
month,  something  like  that. 

Morris:  That's  a  fair-sized  commitment. 

Doyle:  Yes,  it  is. 

Morris:  Did  you  expect  it  would  take  that  much  time  when  you  signed  on? 

Doyle :  No ,  no . 

Morris:  It  grew  as  time  went  on? 

Doyle:   Yes.  And  I  finally  stopped,  simply  because  I  couldn't  continue  to 
give  it  the  time  that  I  thought  it  required.   I  more  or  less 
dropped  out,  and  requested  to  be  released,  as  it  were. 
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Morris:   There  wasn't  a  fixed  term,  so  that  you  knew  in  advance -- 

Doyle:    I  don't  remember  whether  there  was  or  not.   I  guess  you  were 
elected  from  year  to  year,  but  I'm  not  sure  about  that. 

Morris:   Did  participating  as  a  member  of  the  trustees  include  a  financial 
expectation  that  the  board  members  would- - 

Doyle:   Yes,  I  think  so.  Although  some  board  members  had  little  if  any 
capacity,  but  most  board  members  were  rather  expected  to  be 
supporters,  and  most  of  them  were.  Although  not  in  very  large 
amounts.   I  don't  recall  that- -well,  I  shouldn't  say  that.   I 
think  one  or  two  board  members  did  make  quite  substantial  gifts  to 
the  hospital.   Lowell  Berry- -who  owned  the  chemical  company  over 
in  Stockton  that  was  bought  by  Occidental  Petroleum.   He  made  a 
substantial  gift.  Mahlen  Jordan  made  a  number  of  substantial 
gifts,  some  of  which  at  least  were  anonymous.   There  were  other 
significant  benefactors.   So  I  shouldn't  say  that  the  amounts  were 
not  substantial,  but  the  expectation  was  that  those  who  were 
participating  in  the  development  effort  would  show  the  leadership 
that  is  expected  of  them  by  being  contributors. 

Morris:   In  something  like  a  hospital  organization,  is  that  made  explicit 
or  is  it  just  kind  of  an  understanding- -by  the  time  you're  at  the 
point  where  you're  invited  to  join  such  a  board,  you  know  what  the 
rules  are? 

Doyle:   Well,  certainly,  the  board  of  trustees  at  the  hospital  was  not  in 
that  situation.   That  was  implicit  if  it  existed.   But  when  the 
foundation  was  set  up,  it  was  more  or  less  explicitly  understood. 
However,  we  had  individuals  on  the  foundation  board  who  had  no 
capacity  and  were  recognized  as  not  having  capacity.  There  were 
people  from  the  church,  doctors  who  were  engaged  in  practice  at  a 
level  where  they  weren't  expected  to  be  participants.   But 
basically,  members  of  the  foundation  board  were  expected  to  come 
in,  yes.  And  I  think  that  they  were  actually  solicited. 

Morris:   As  part  of  being  invited  to  join  the  board? 

Doyle:   Well,  it  would  be  made  clear  that  they  would  be  expected  to 
participate. 

Morris:   Did  all  of  you  on  the  foundation  board  also  directly  go  out  and 
call  on  prospects  for  other  donations? 

Doyle:  On  a  very  limited  and  selective  basis,  yes,  indeed.  We  would  do 
some  rifle -shooting,  as  it  were.  Particular  individuals,  if  you 
had  access  to  them,  you  would  make  an  effort  to  interest  them  in 
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supporting  the  hospital.   The  same  technique  that  is  used 
universally. 

Morris:   Has  that  technique  changed  much  over  the  years? 
Doyle:   No.  Not  really. 

Morris:  Well,  it's  a  mystical  and  fine  art  to  those  who  are  not  skilled  at 
it.   One  of  the  things  that  I  find  in  doing  these  interviews  is 
that  those  who  are  good  at  it,  know  exactly  what  they're  about, 
and  are  very  expert.   By  then,  were  you  sufficiently  placed  in  the 
McCutchen  organization  so  that  there  was  no  problem  with  taking 
the  kind  of  time  that  you  wanted  to,  to  do  something--? 

Doyle:    There  was  a  problem  in  taking  the  time,  not  as  far  as  the  firm  was 
concerned,  but  during  that  period  I  was  deeply  involved  in  trying 
some  major  antitrust  cases  in  the  federal  court,  and  the  demands 
on  my  time  were  extremely  heavy.   I  just  couldn't  continue  to  give 
the  sort  of  effort  to  outside  activities  that  I  would  have  liked 
to,  or  that  I  had  done.   So,  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  I 
slacked  off  a  bit. 


Bar  Association:  Maintaining  the  Soundness  of  the  Profession 


Morris:   How  about  the  bar  association?   Is  that  something  that  you  have 
been  active  in  more  than  just  as  a  professional  connection? 

Doyle:   No,  not  really.   I  was  asked  to  serve  a  term  or  two  as  a  director 
of  the  San  Francisco  Bar  Association,  and  did  so,  but  I  have  never 
had  a  very  active  interest  in  bar  association  affairs.   Some  of  my 
partners  have.   Burnham  Enersen  has  been  very  active  in  bar 
association  affairs  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  the  firm  has 
had  I  think  now  some thing- -oh,  I  guess  either  eight  or  nine 
presidents  of  the  San  Francisco  Bar  Association  have  come  from 
this  firm. 

Morris:  That's  a  respectable  record. 

Doyle:   Going  back  to  Warren  Olney  and  Farnham  Griffiths,  and  so  on  down 

through  Burnham  Enersen.   They  and  Brent  Abel  and  David  Balabanian 
and  David  Heilbron  have  all  served,  and  then  some  of  them  have 
gone  on  to  serve  as  president  of  the  State  Bar  of  California.   But 
I  have  never  been  active  in  bar  association  affairs.   To  a  degree, 
it's  something  like  political  activity,  you  know.   It's  a  kind  of, 
in  a  sense,  a  political  activity.   It  didn't  interest  me.   I'm  so 
glad  that  some  people  are  willing  to  do  it.   It's  essential  to  the 
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survival  and  soundness  of  the  profession,  that  the  ablest  people 
in  the  profession  are  willing  to  give  time  to  that  sort  of  work. 
So  I  applaud  it,  but  it  just,  again,  wasn't  my  particular  cup  of 
tea. 

I  became  a  fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Trial  Lawyers, 
and  then  was  asked  to  become  active  in  their  affairs,  but  declined 
to  do  it  because  I  was  already  overcommitted,  at  Stanford  and  in 
professional  work. 

Morris:   Is  that  a  body  interested  in  maintaining  the  standards  of  trial 
lawyers? 

Doyle:   Oh,  very  much  so.   It's  a  very  limited  number  of  people  in  the 
American  bar.   Oh,  I  guess  a  tenth  of  one  percent,  or  something 
like  that,  of  lawyers  are  invited  to  become  members  of  the 
American  College.   It  has  presumably  very  high  standards,  and 
endeavors  to  maintain  a  high  standard  as  a  model  for  trial  lawyer 
conduct.   It's  been  very  active  in  the  promulgation  of  principles 
of  advocacy,  and  in  working  with  the  American  Bar  Association  on 
revisions  in  the  ethical  code  for  the  profession. 

Morris:   Have  those  needed  special  attention? 

Doyle:   Yes.   There  has  been  a  lot  of  attention  paid  to  modifications  in 
the  ethical  code  applicable  to  the  legal  profession,  particularly 
in  the  development  of  more  explicit  rules  and  principles  than  had 
previously  existed.   An  examination  of  the  relationship  of  the 
lawyer  not  only  to  his  client  but  his  relation  to  the  community 
and  to  society,  and  this  has  been  a  matter  of  analysis  and  concern 
by  bar  associations  and  the  other  professional  organizations. 

Morris:   I  should  say  so.   That's  rather  global. 
Doyle:    It  is,  indeed. 

Morris:  What  brought  about  the  need  for  counseling  attorneys  on  their 
relationship  to  the  community  and  society? 

Doyle:   Well,  I  think  the  idea  that  lawyers  are  not  as  popular  as  they 
might  be,  you  know,  and  that  they  had  a  responsibility  to  the 
community  that  certainly  could  be  improved,  or  that  their  relation 
to  the  community  could  be  improved  by  greater  recognition  of  their 
responsibility  to  the  society  at  large.   There  is  a  great  deal 
more  to  practicing  law  than  simply  the  individual  representation 
of  the  individual  client,  and  the  making  of  a  livelihood. 
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Morris:   Does  that  mean  that  there  are  instances  where  the  interests  of  a 
client  might  be  less  pressing  than  the  interests  of  the  community 
as  a  whole? 

Doyle:   Oh,  yes.   I  suppose  a  simple  example  of  that,  or  a  classic  example 
of  it,  would  be  when  a  lawyer  learns  of  some  criminal  activity  on 
behalf  of  a  client,  and  has  the  problem  of  disclosing  it  or  not. 

Morris:   On  bar  association  matters,  and  other  professional  issues,  would 
you  then  expect  that  Mr.  Enersen  or  whoever  in  the  firm  was  the 
president  of  the  bar  association  would  keep  you  informed  and  alert 
you  to  what  they  might  consider  important? 

Doyle:   No.   I  think  the  profession  keeps  itself  informed  pretty  well,  by 
meetings,  by  publications.   There  are  publications  that  are  quite 
regular  and  up-to-date,  and  everybody  reads  them  or  looks  at  them. 
The  profession  keeps  pretty  well  informed  about  what's  going  on 
within  the  profession,  through  publications,  conferences, 
discussion,  and  osmosis. 


Importance  of  World  Affairs 


Morris:   You  did  take  some  time  out  to  be  active  in  the  World  Affairs 
Council,  and  the  San  Francisco  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Doyle :   Yes . 

Morris:   What  interested  you  in  those  organizations? 

Doyle:   It  seemed  to  me  that  our  international  affairs  were  certainly  as 
important  as  domestic  affairs,  if  not  more,  and  that  people  were 
not  informed  and  not  interested.   You  go  to  a  social  gathering,  a 
dinner  party  or  whatever,  and  something  comes  up  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs. 

[interruption] 

Doyle:   I  was  saying  that  any  discussion  of  world  affairs  just  seems  to 
fall  on  fallow  ground.   People  just  turn  away  from  it,  partly 
because  they're  uninformed  and  feel  ill  at  ease  talking  about  it, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  community  ought  to  be  much  more 
stimulated  than  I  had  found  it  in  discussing  and  debating  and 
being  informed  about  world  affairs,  and  I  thought  maybe  some 
participation  in  the  World  Affairs  Council  would  be  a  good  way  to 
try  to  help  do  something  about  that.   And,  to  a  limited  extent,  I 
think  it  was.   I  think  the  World  Affairs  Council  has  been  useful 
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Morris : 


to  the  community,  and  it  has  developed  and  sustained  an  interest 
in  international  affairs  that  was  helpful. 

The  only  other  forum  really  in  the  community  for  that  is  the 
Commonwealth  Club,  and  the  Commonwealth  Club  does  a  great  job,  but 
it  covers  the  waterfront. 

They  have  an  international  relations  section,  as  well  as  various 
other  sections? 


Doyle :   Yes . 

Morris:   Their  speakers  are  certainly  an  institution  in  this  town,  a  great 
source  of-- 

Doyle:   Oh,  they're  marvelous.   The  World  Affairs  Council  brings  some  very 
good  speakers,  too,  and  once  in  a  while  they  have  a  joint  dinner 
meeting  with  the  Commonwealth  Club,  if  they  have  some  particularly 
eminent  person.   But  I  was  not  long  involved  in  the  World  Affairs 
Council.   I  guess  I  was  a  trustee  for  several  years,  and  served  as 
vice  president,  and  was  asked  to  take  over  the  presidency,  but  I 
didn't  have  the  time  or  interest  in  it  to  do  it.  Again,  it  was  a 
rather  time-consuming  activity.   But  my  purpose  was  the  one  I've 
described,  of  trying  to  rev  up  the  level  of  consciousness  in  the 
community  as  to  both  the  importance  and  desirability  of  knowing 
something  of  what's  going  on  in  the  world. 

Morris:  It  sounds  as  if  you  have  maintained  an  interest  and  done  some 
reading  in  foreign  policy  matters  over  the  years. 

Doyle:   Oh,  yes,  I  do.   I  guess  I  read  Foreign  Affairs  every  issue;  here's 
the  last  one.   And  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  committee  in  San 
Francisco,  the  Council  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  a  committee  in  San 
Francisco  and  one  in  Los  Angeles.   I  think  those  are  the  two 
affiliated  groups.   Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  which  publishes 
the  Foreign  Affairs. 

Morris:   That's  too  bad,  if  you've  got  a  head  full  of  ideas  and 
information,  and  nobody  to  discuss  them  with. 

Doyle:   There  isn't  anybody  to  discuss  them  with.   Except  people  who  have 
the  same  interest  you  do,  and  that's  what  I  hope  that  we  can 
expand,  particularly  with  the  enormous  escalation  in 
communication.   And  it's  coming  along.   People  are  paying  lots 
more  attention.   Don't  you  think  so? 

Morris:  I  listen  with  interest  because  I  have  a  couple  of  friends  who 
share  your  interest,  and  they  are  determined.  They  don't  let 
their  friends  ignore  the  issue.  When  you're  with  them,  they 
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engage  you,  and  if  you  have  not  read  up,  they  tell  you  what  it  is 
you  should  know.   I  agree,  and  it's  absolutely  fascinating  when 
you  get  to  it.   I  think  the  newspapers  in  recent  years  have  done  a 
better  job  of  explaining- - 

Doyle:   Oh,  much  better,  no  question  about  it.   Some  papers,  like  the  New 
York  Times .  have  always  had  good  coverage,  but  take  the  Chronicle . 
for  example.  The  Chronicle  is  greatly  more  oriented  to 
international  affairs  than  it  was  twenty  or  twenty- five  years  ago, 
and  pretty  good  coverage.   The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  excellent 
coverage . 

Morris:   Is  that  something  that  you  have  prodded  acquaintances  on  the  local 
newspapers  about  when  you've  had  an  opportunity? 

Doyle :   To  an  extent ,  yes .   To  an  extent . 

Morris:   Do  you  think  that  they  in  that  way  have  responded  to--? 

Doyle:    I  wouldn't  say  that  my  influence  has  been  anything,  but  I  think  an 
accumulation  of  hammering  away  on  how  the  local  papers  have  not 
served  the  general  interest  at  all  in  informing  people  on 
international  affairs  has  ultimately  resulted  in  some  expansion  of 
that  coverage.   I  like  that. 


Council  for  Financial  Aid  to  Education 


Morris:   Then,  I'm  not  clear  about  the  Council  for  Financial  Aid  to 
Education.   Is  this  a  major  commitment  of  yours? 

Doyle:   No,  it  wasn't.   Council  for  Financial  Aid  to  Education  was  made  up 
of  the  executive  officers  of  major  American  corporations.   It  was 
organized  in  New  York,  and  was  devoted  to  the  idea  of  getting 
corporate  America  behind  higher  education. 

Morris:   Is  this  post-World  War  II,  or  more  recently? 

Doyle:    Post-World  War  II.   The  purpose  of  the  council  was  to  try  to  reach 
corporate  support  through  an  organization  composed  of  the  chief 
executive  officers  of  the  major  corporations,  and  it  was  very 
successful.  You  may  see  from  time  to  time  ads  in  buses  and 
subways,  newspapers,  magazines,  journals,  "Give  to  the  college  of 
your  choice."  Well,  that  was  the  slogan  of  the  Council  on 
Financial  Aid  to  Education. 
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Morris:   This  is  before,  say,  the  Ford  Foundation  program  for  support  for 
higher  education? 

Doyle:   Concurrent  with  it,  I  would  say. 
Morris:   Because  of? 

Doyle:   You  know,  the  Cleveland  Plan  came  along  about  the  same  time,  the  2 
percent  plan.   And  how  1  became  involved,  or  was  asked  to  go  on 
the  board  of  the  council,  1  don't  know.   I  probably  had  been 
working  with  some  executives  who  were  involved  in  that,  and  I 
guess  they  thought  it  might  be  useful  to  have  a  lawyer  on  the 
board.   I  don't  think  there  were  any  other  lawyers  on  the  board 
during  the  time  I  served,  but  I  wasn't  on  it  for  very  long. 

Morris :  Were  the  members  pretty  well  geographically  spread  around  the 
country? 

Doyle:   Yes,  quite.   There  were  only  three  or  four  people  west  of  the 

Mississippi,  I  think.   It  was  mostly  an  eastern  business -community 
group.   Sort  of  like  the  Business  Council,  that  type  of 
individual . 

Morris:   Did  they  have  any  policy  interests,  in  terms  of  how  education 
functioned,  or  what  education  is  about? 

Doyle:    Oh,  I  don't  think  so.   I  think  the  idea  was  the  development  of 
fundraising,  the  idea  to  support  higher  education.  With  no 
strings  attached. 

Morris :   Would  it  have  involved  at  all  encouraging  corporations  to  set  up 
matching  plans  for  employee  students- - 

Doyle:   Yes,  very  much  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  corporate 

matching  plans  may  very  well  have  been  generated  in  the  Council 
for  Financial  Aid  to  Education.   I'm  not  clear  about  that. 


Markel  Foundation  Program  for  Medical  Teaching  Improvements 


Doyle:   At  that  same  time,  I  was  going  to  some  of  the  committee  meetings 
on  the  Markel  Foundation.   Do  you  know  about  the  Markel 
Foundation,  John  and  Mary  Markel  Foundation? 

Morris:   Isn't  that  one  that  is  interested  in  communication  in  commission- 
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Doyle:   No,  that's  different.   I  think  that's  Markey.   But  John  and  Mary 
Markel  Foundation  was  based  in  New  York,  and  a  very  substantial 
foundation.   They  had  a  program  for  about  ten  years  that  was  novel 
and  excellent.   They  had  the  concept  of  getting  young  doctors  who 
had  significant  academic  achievement  to  stay  in  academic  medicine, 
and  to  give  them  a  sufficient  support  so  that  they  just  weren't 
siphoned  off  into  private  practice.   The  idea  was  to  pick  these 
people  on  the  basis  of  their  academic  and  human  and  personal 
qualifications,  and  then  give  them  a  very  substantial  inducement 
to  stay  in  academic  medicine  and  grow  into  teachers  of  medicine, 
rather  than  practitioners  of  medicine.  This  was  a-- 


Doyle:    --very  unusual.   This  was  administered  through  a  committee 

structure.   Individuals,  four  or  five  individuals  from  around  the 
country  would  assemble  at  some  pleasant  place  like  Williamsburg, 
or  Colorado  Springs,  and  spend  about  three  days  meeting  with  the 
candidates  who  had  been  screened  by  the  staff  of  the  foundation 
through  communication  with  the  medical  schools. 

Morris:   Candidates  were  recommended,  then,  by  the-- 

Doyle:   By  the  medical  schools,  and  all  of  the  candidates  had  their  M.D. 
degrees,  or  were  about  to  receive  them.   Many  of  them  had  other 
degrees  in  medical  science.   They  would  come  to  these  meetings. 
If  they  were  married,  they  would  bring  their  wives.   A  one-on-one 
interview  would  be  conducted  by  each  member  of  the  committee, 
would  see  each  candidate  separately.   And  then  you'd  lunch  with 
them  and  have  dinner  with  them  and  have  breakfast  with  them,  and 
live  with  them  for  three  or  four  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
the  committee  would  meet,  and  make  selections  for  those  who  were 
to  receive  the  aid. 

These  were  large  grants.   I  don't  remember  the  numbers 
exactly,  but  in  terms  of  the  then-  value  of  dollars,  they  were 
enough  to  make  the  difference  between  someone  going  out  to  private 
practice  or  staying  and  teaching. 

Morris:  Was  it  like  a  five-year  grant,  or--? 

Doyle:   Yes,  it  was  a  five-year  grant.   I  think  it  was  $25,000  a  year  for 
five  years,  as  I  remember.   After  these  scholars  were  selected,  it 
was  extremely  interesting  to  get  the  reports  over  the  years  as  to 
what  a  high  percentage  of  them  did  remain  in  academic  medicine, 
and  what  a  very  large  number  of  them  became  deans  of  medical 
schools  throughout  America. 

Morris:  How  many  young  doctors  were  given  these  grants  a  year? 
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Doyle:    I  think  that  we  reviewed  something  like  twenty  to  twenty-five 
candidates,  met  with  them,  and  selected  a  cohort  of  seven  or 
eight,  something  like  that.   In  different  disciplines—pediatrics, 
in  surgery,  in  orthopedics,  and  gynecology,  whatever.   It  was  a 
very  interesting  activity,  and  I  enjoyed  it  immensely,  and  it 
worked  extremely  well.   I  can  recall  being  so  impressed  by  seeing 
that  something  like  a  dozen  to  fifteen  deans  of  American  medical 
schools  had  been  Markel  scholars. 

Morris:  And  those  of  you  who  were  doing  the  interviewing  and  selection 
were  not  generally  medical  people? 

Doyle:   Not  doctors  at  all,  no.   We  were  lawyers  or  businessmen.   But  the 
idea  was  to  try  to  make  a  judgment  not  about  their  academic  or 
professional  qualifications,  those  were  a  given.   But  about  their 
human  qualifications. 

Morris:  As  potential  teachers. 

Doyle:  As  potential  teachers  of  medicine,  and  of  young  medical  students. 

Morris:  What  kind  of  criteria  did  you  develop? 

Doyle:  The  same  that  you  use  in  judging  anyone. 

Morris:  Their  potential  to-- 

Doyle:   What  sort  of  human  being  they  are.  We  even  had  a  few  women  who 

were  candidates,  some  of  whom  were  chosen.   Of  course,  the  number 
of  women  going  through  the  process  at  that  time  was  nothing  like 
what  it's  become  since,  but  there  were  a  few  women  that  I  recall; 
we  chose  a  woman  occasionally  as  a  scholar.   And  these  were  highly 
prized  things.   It  was  rare  that  anyone  would  be  selected  and  not 
accept  it.   Of  course,  they  didn't  all  stay  in  academic  medicine, 
but  they  were  committed  to  do  so  for  the  period  of  the  grant.   And 
the  only  ones  who  turned  it  down,  as  I  remember,  were  an 
occasional  surgeon  or  orthopedist,  because  they  could  make  so  much 
money  going  out  into  private  practice  as  compared  with  their 
academic  compensation,  plus  the  scholarship  grant  from  the  Markel 
Foundation. 

Morris:   Does  this  program  continue? 

Doyle:   No.   It  was  terminated,  I  believe,  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  I 
don't  know  what  Markel  is  focused  on  now.   But  they  have  tended, 
Markel  has  tended,  to  have  a  program  of  this  kind  to  give  all  of 
its  attention  to  that,  while  it's  in  force.   Unlike  so  many 
foundations  that  have  a  diversity  of  interest,  as  you  know. 
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Markel  has  had  a  particular  program,  and  I've  heard  about  the 
current  one  and  I  can't  recall  what  it  is.   But  that  was  in  place 
for,  oh,  ten  years  I  think.   I  went  to,  I  guess,  a  total  of  five 
sessions. 

Morris:   It  wasn't  a  standing  appointment;  you  were  invited  each  year? 

Doyle:   You  were  invited  each  year.  And  these  were  business  or 

professional  people,  publishers.   I  know  there  was  a  clothing 
manufacturer,  there  was  a  publisher,  there  was  a  physicist,  an 
array  of  people. 

Morris:  The  selection  of  the  selectors  must  have  been  a  fascinating 
process. 

Doyle:   It  was  made  by  the  trustees  of  the  foundation. 

Morris:  Were  you  already  a  trustee  of  the  Irvine  Foundation,  would  they 
have  made  contact  with  you--? 

Doyle:   No,  this  was  before  I  became  interested  in  Irvine.  Well,  there 
may  have  been  a  little  overlap;  I  don't  think  so. 

Morris:  Would  this  be  a  forerunner  or  a  similar  motivation  to  these 

MacArthur  Foundation  genius  awards  that  are  now  causing  a  great 
stir? 

Doyle:   Yes,  the  MacArthur  Foundation  Award  system  is  not  unlike  the 
concept  embedded  in  the  John  and  Mary  Markel  Foundation, 
scholarships  in  medicine.  Not  at  all  unlike.  And  I'm  sure  it's 
been  replicated  in  other  ways.   I  think  for  example  today  both  the 
Hewlett  and  Packard  foundations  here  in  the  Bay  Area  have  a 
program  for  engineering  students  to  keep  them  in  academic  work, 
more  or  less  modeled  on  the  Markel  medical  scholarship  program. 


Looking  for  Leadership  Potential 


Morris:   So  a  lot  of  trustees  in  foundations  are  interested  in  looking  for 
leadership  potential? 

Doyle:   Very  much  so. 

Morris :  Why  is  it  such  a  problem? 

Doyle:   The  identification  and  encouragement  of  potential  leaders  is 

essential  to  the  life  of  a  society.   It's  so  easy  to  miss  people 
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if  they're  not  looked  for.   People  have  capability  and  don't  have 
the  motivation,  or  don't  have  the  opportunity  to  pursue  their 
talent  and  to  generate  their  potential.  The  identification  and 
stimulation  of  those  individuals  is  absolutely  crucial,  I  think. 
So  many  people  can  make  it  if  they  have  some  help,  but  unless  they 
do,  they'll  be  lost  to  the  kind  of  development  they  should  have. 

Morris:   But  nowadays,  there  seems  to  be  an  increasing  number  of  highly 
charged,  highly  trained  people,  generally  in  the  MBA  ranks,  who 
are  highly  motivated  to  make  a  great  success  in  the  world.  Are 
those  who  come  through  this  channel  not  likely  to  provide  as  much 
leadership  as  is  needed  in  the  various  enterprises  of  the 
community? 

Doyle:   They'll  provide  leadership  in  the  business  world,  I  would  imagine, 
but  I'm  afraid  a  great  many  of  them  have  an  orientation  to  making 
as  much  money  as  they  can  as  soon  as  they  can.   Their  concept  of 
public  service  may  be  somewhat  limited,  at  least  for  the  time 
being. 

I'm  not  talking  about  the  people  who  are  able  to  go  to 
business  school  from  their  own  resources,  but  I'm  talking  about 
searching  through  the  broader  community  for  people  with  the 
potential  that  is  exceptional,  and  to  discover  and  implement  their 
education  and  their  growth  and  development.   Of  course,  there  are 
so  many  people  now  from  the  Asian  countries  who  are  showing 
exceptional  talent  and  ability  in  scholarship,  and  in  academic 
pursuits,  that  it's  little  short  of  astonishing  how  able  and  how 
persevering  they  are .   I  think  from  conversations  with  people  who 
are  interested  in  the  University  of  California  that  you  could  fill 
the  entering  class  with  very  highly  qualified  Asian  students. 

Morris:  And  not  necessarily  ones  that  were  born  in  this  country. 

Doyle:   No,  not  at  all.   Many  of  them  have  come  since  Vietnam.   But  not 

only  from  Vietnam,  but  from  all  of  the  Pacific  Basin.   And  this  is 
a  phenomenal  development  in  higher  education.   Of  course,  we're 
particularly  conscious  of  it  here,  because  of  the  great  growth  of 
the  Silicon  Valley  electronic  chip  and  computer  industries,  which 
tends  to  serve  as  sort  of  a  magnet,  I  think,  for  people  of 
intellectual  accomplishment  oriented  towards  those  scientific 
endeavors.   In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  and  Stanford  are  themselves  great  magnets 
for  intellectual  achievers. 

Morris:   Plus  the  fact  that  we're  on  the  Pacific  Basin  ourselves. 
Doyle:   Yes,  nearest  place  to  come. 
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Leland  Stanford.  Jr.,  Kindergarten  Trust.  1891-1988 


Morris:  Before  we  forget  it,  I  would  like  you  to  tell  me  again  about  the 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr. ,  Kindergarten  Trust.  I  had  run  out  of  tape 
last  week.  Maybe  we  could  wind  up  with  that  this  morning. 

Doyle:   Jane  Lathrop  Stanford  in  1891  set  up  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 

Kindergarten  Trust  for  the  five  kindergartens  in  San  Francisco.   I 
believe  that  grants  were  also  made  for  another  group  of 
kindergartens  by  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst  and  Miranda  Lux  at  about 
the  same  time.   In  any  event,  the  Stanford  Kindergarten  Trust  was 
$101,000  in  northern  railroad  bonds  that  Mrs.  Stanford  turned  over 
to  five  trustees.   One  of  them  was  Josiah  Stanford,  and  one  was 
Lathrop,  her  brother,  and  I  don't  remember  the  others.   The 
purpose  was  to  provide  for  these  kindergartens,  with  the  provision 
that  if  those  kindergartens  should  be  absorbed  by  the  public 
school  system,  which  they  were,  that  then  the  trust  income  should 
be  used  for  the  poor  and  needy  children  of  San  Francisco,  and  for 
such  purposes  as  the  trustees  might  determine  after  the 
kindergartens  were  absorbed  into  the  public  school  system. 

Morris:   How  bright  of  those  ladies  to-- 

Doyle:    Foresee  that,  yes.   It  was  indeed.   After  that,  the  trustees 

continued  to  use  the  income ,  and  in  more  recent  years  when  I  was 
connected  with  it,  it  went  to  the  Golden  Gate  Kindergarten 
Association. 

Morris:  Which  is  private  kindergarten? 

Doyle:   Which  is  a  private  kindergarten,  but  the  Stanford  money  has  been 
used  for  a  free  art  class  for  children,  and  for  a  summer  camp 
program  for  poor  children.  This  trust  is  continued  and  still 
exists,  as  I  mentioned.   It  seemed  to  me  that  the  trustees  who 
were  self -appointed- -vacancies  were  filled  by  the  remaining 
trustees --were  not  really  very  well  situated  to  make  a  judgment 
about  the  best  use  of  these  funds  within  the  purposes  of  the 
trust.   I  thought  we  needed  some  help  about  that,  so  I  suggested 
that  we  get  Ruth  Chance  to  give  us  some  advice.   She  was  very 
knowledgeable . 

Morris:  When  had  you  become  one  of  the  trustees? 

Doyle:    I  don't  know.   I  really  don't  remember.   Herbert  Hoover  was  a 

trustee,  and  I  think  I  succeeded  him,  I  guess,  because  the  then- 
surviving  trustees  invited  me  to  come  on  the  board.   I'd  been 
connected  with  Stanford  matters.   So  I  was  asked  to  serve,  and 
then  became  chairman  of  the  little  group,  and  continued.   In  any 
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event,  I  thought  that  we  needed  some  help.  And  meanwhile,  the 
income  had  grown  significantly.   The  trustees  had  applied  for 
permission  to  invest  in  something  other  than  the  railroad  bonds, 
which  had  not  been  permitted  by  the  trust,  and  the  court  gave 
permission  to  make  prudent -man  type  of  investment. 

So,  with  the  help  of  some  free  service  from  an  investment 
counsel,  we  increased  the  value  of  the  trust  holdings  to  something 
like  $850,000  or  $900,000,  and  a  pretty  good  income  of  $40,000  or 
$50,000  a  year  to  go  for  this  purpose.   I  thought  that  someone 
else  could  decide  much  better  than  we  what  ought  to  be  done  with 
this  money,  and  so  1  decided  we  ought  to  try  to  go  to  the  San 
Francisco  Foundation.  They  were  ideally  situated,  and  ultimately 
we  did  make  an  application  to  the  court,  and  finally  just  two 
months  ago  got  court  permission  to  transfer  the  trust  to  San 
Francisco  Foundation,  where  it  now  is  and  will  continue  to  be 
called  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr. ,  Kindergarten  Trust.   That  was  the 
name  Mrs.  Stanford  attached  to  it.   Her  husband,  Leland  Stanford, 
joined  in  the  trust,  but  acknowledged  that  it  was  her  separate 
property,  and  that  all  he  was  doing  was  endorsing  the  idea. 

Morris:   Oh,  that  was  noble  of  him. 
Doyle :    [ laughs ] 

Morris:   She  didn't  want  her  money  to  go  into  Stanford  University;  she  had 
her  own  ideas  about  what  she  wanted  to-- 

Doyle:   Oh,  she  put  a  lot  of  her  money  into  Stanford  University.   Her 

jewels,  even.  You  know  about  that:   she  put  up  her  jewels  to-- 

Morris:   No! 

Doyle:   Yes!   She  sold  her  jewels  to  raise  money  to  pay  the  faculty  when 
the  Senator's  affairs  were  so  involved,  and  claims  by  the 
government  and  so  on.   No,  Jane  Lathrop  Stanford  saved  Stanford 
University  during  an  extremely  trying  and  difficult  time.  Very 
little  acknowledgement  has  been  made  of  this. 

Morris:   I  should  say. 

Doyle:   There  are  a  couple  of  biographies  that  point  this  out,  but  she  was 
an  indomitable  woman,  and  she  just  carried  the  university  on  her 
own  shoulders  through  some  terribly  tough  times.   In  fact,  if  it 
had  not  been  for- -I  know  that  there  is  good  documentation  for 
this --if  it  had  not  been  for  her  own  personal  commitment  of  her 
own  funds,  the  university  would  have  not  survived  financially.   It 
was  in  serious  trouble. 
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Morris: 
Doyle : 

Morris: 


Doyle : 
Morris: 
Doyle : 


Morris: 
Doyle: 

Morris: 


That's  a  really  amazing  devotion  on  her  part.   Determination. 

She  was  a  very  religious  woman;  she  was  deeply  committed  to 
carrying  on  the  concept  of  this  memorial  to  her  only  son,  who  had 
died  as  a  sixteen-year-old  boy. 

There's  a  legend  which  may  be  only  prevalent  at  Berkeley,  that  the 
Stanfords  had  wanted  to  do  something  marvelous  as  a  memorial  at 
the  University  of  California,  and  the  regents  thought  it  was  too 
gaudy  or  too  much  money,  or  they  didn't  agree  on  what  kind  of  a 
plan  it  was,  and  that  therefore  the  Stanfords  said,  "If  you  don't 
want  it  at  the  university,  we'll  start  our  own  university  in 
memory  of  our  son." 

i 

That  is  very  interesting.   I  never  heard  that. 
Well,  that's  why  I  thought  I  would  try  it  on  you. 

I've  never  heard  that.   No,  the  story  that  I've  heard,  and  I've 
read  the  biographies  of  both  Stanford  and  his  wife,  is  that  when 
their  son  died  in  Italy,  they  were  both  quite  devastated  by  the 
idea,  and  came  back  home  and  ultimately  went  to  the  president  of 
Cornell,  whose  name  I've  forgotten  but  will  remember,  and  asked 
him  what  he  thought  they  might  do  in  establishing  an  educational 
institution  in  memory  of  their  son.   Of  course,  they  lived  down  on 
the  Palo  Alto  farm  during  the  summers,  they  lived  in  their 
residence  in  San  Francisco  on  California  Street  in  the  winter. 
But  they  spent  their  summers  down  at  the  Palo  Alto  farm,  and 
that's  where  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  had  all  of  his  mechanical 
affairs  and  his  trains  and  so  on,  model  trains  and  the  big  yard  to 
run  them  around. 

But  they  inquired  about  it,  and  were  told  that  it  would  cost 
at  least  $5  million  to  do  it,  and  the  Senator  turned  to  his  wife 
and  said,  "Well,  I  guess  we  can  manage  that."  Of  course  today, 
that  sounds  like  a  nothing  for  starting  a  university,  but  at  that 
time,  it  was-- 

A  munificent  sum. 

And  they  came  back  and  got  ahold  of  [Frederick  Law]  Olmsted  and 
began  to  plan  for  the  campus  at  Palo  Alto.   I  had  never  heard  the 
story  about  the  University  of  California  being  approached  as  an 
appropriate  place  for  a  memorial. 


Well,  I  gave  it  to  you  as  pure  tale. 


Doyle:   It  could  be;  I  just  never  heard  of  it.   It  could  well  be.   I'm 

going  to  look  back  and  see  if  I  can  find  some  reference  to  that  in 
some  of  the  Stanford  books  I  know. 

Morris:   As  I  say,  it's  always  puzzled  me.   But  I  heard  it  years  ago,  and 
it  has  always  stayed  with  me. 

Doyle:   Of  course,  Stanford  had  been  governor  of  California  as  you  know, 
and  had  been,  I  think,  a  good  supporter  of  the  University  of 
California. 
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IV  ALUMNI  LOYALTY  TO  STANFORD 


Stanford  Associates  Fundraising  Success 


Morris:   When  you  were  an  undergraduate,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford  still  a 
presence? 

Doyle:   No.  Jordan  was,  David  Starr  Jordan  was  chancellor.   I  met  him  two 
or  three  times.   In  fact,  I  remember  going- -he  used  to  have  Sunday 
evening  suppers  for  freshman  students .   I  recall  going  to  his 
residence  on  Escondido  Road  for  a  Sunday  night  supper  with  the 
chancellor.   It  was  quite  an  experience  for  a  youngster. 

Morris:   I  should  say. 

Doyle:   By  then,  of  course,  he  was  a  renowned  man.   But  the  Stanfords  were 
gone. 

Morris:   When  you  graduated,  did  you  become  active  or  participate  in  the 
alumni  association? 

Doyle:   No.   No,  I  went  back  to  Harvard  Law  School  and  tried  to  become  a 
lawyer. 

Morris:   [laughs]  But  as  a  young  attorney,  was  there  an  active  alumni 
association  that-- 


Doyle:   Oh,  there  was  quite  an  active  alumni  association  at  Stanford,  and 
I  was  invited  to  come  on  the  executive  board.   I  don't  remember 
when.   I'd  not  been  really  much  interested  in  alumni  association 
affairs,  but  this  seemed  like  a  good  way  to  serve  Stanford,  and  so 
I  accepted  and  went  on  the  executive  board  for  a  few  years ,  about 
the  same  time  that  I  was  getting  into  Stanford  Associates. 

Morris:   What's  the  relation  of  the  alumni  association  to  Stanford 
Associates? 
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Doyle:   None,  directly.   The  alumni  association  is  a  typical  university 

alumni  association,  I  would  say.   Stanford  Associates  was  started 
by  a  Stanford  alum  named  Reynolds  [Dr.  Harry  B. ,  '96],  and  Lou 
Roseberry  [Louis  H. ,  '13],  as  a  development  group.   They  had  the 
idea  that  Stanford  people  might  get  together  and  try  to  help  the 
university.  They  started  with  just  a  few  friends  with  this  idea, 
and  it  grew  like  Topsy  and  has  become  a  very  effective 
organization,  which  is  devoted  essentially  to  fundraising. 

Morris:   And  the  alumni  association  never  had  much  of  a  component  of 
fundraising? 

Doyle:   No,  not  really. 
Morris:   More  of  an  old- school -- 

Doyle:   Yes,  alumni  affairs,  Stanford  clubs.   In  recent  years,  their 

travel  program,  which  has  been  marvelous,  you  know.   One  of  the 
outstanding  ones;  both  Berkeley  and  Stanford,  as  well  as  Harvard 
and  a  few  others,  do  a  marvelous  job  on  their  alumni  travel 
programs,  which  are  not  limited  to  alumni  but  are  principally 
patronized  by  alumni.   The  Stanford  clubs,  in  a  way,  I  suppose, 
were  fundraising  groups,  but  not  essentially,  just  peripherally. 

Morris:   They  were  more  for  social- - 

Doyle:   Yes,  social  and  get-together  type  of  thing,  typical  alumni 

activity.   But  Stanford  Associates  was  very  definitely  oriented  to 
fundraising,  that  was  the  essential  purpose  of  Stanford 
Associates.   But  they  tried  to  be  very  selective  and  careful  about 
the  people  who  were  invited  to  join,  and  those  who  did  accept  were 
understood  to  be  making  a  commitment  to  carry  on  that  work. 

Morris:   Does  the  commitment  relate  to  the  people  who  join  are  expected  to 
bring  in  so  much  money,  or--? 

Doyle:   No  quotas  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  to  be  involved  in  the 
campaigns  for  Stanford  and  in  the  ongoing  activities  of 
fundraising.   It's  been  a  wonderful  resource  and  a  great  arm  for 
the  development  of  the  university. 

Morris:   How  many  people  are  involved  in  the  membership? 
[interruption  to  find  pamphlet] 
ft 

Doyle:   It's  interesting;  what  I  just  told  you  is  denied  by  the  first 
fundamental  principle.   [reading] 
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The  organization  is  formed  on  the  following 
fundamental  principles:   l)It  should  cooperate  with 
and  supplement  the  work  of  the  alumni  association. 
2) It  should  consist  of  those  alumni  and  friends  of 
the  university  who  are  actively  interested  in  its 
welfare  and  are  willing  to  make  an  effort  on  its 
behalf.   3)It  should  be  so  organized  and  administered 
as  to  obtain  expression  and  reflective  opinion  of  the 
whole  group ,  rather  than  that  of  a  few  controlling 
members.   4) It  should  always  be  guided  in  its 
policies  by  the  motives  and  purposes  of  the  founders 
of  the  university. 

But,  you  know,  it's  been  a  fundraising  program,  that's  the  idea. 
Here's  the  list,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  members  there  are,  but 
you  can  see  that  there  are  several  hundred. 

Morris:   But  you're  invited  to  join,  as  opposed  to  the  alumni  association 
where  you  can-- 

Doyle:   Oh,  yes,  apply  for  membership.   Anyone  who's  attended  Stanford  can 
become  a  member  of  the  alumni  association. 

Morris:   Do  the  Associates  create  their  own  fundraising  programs,  or  is  it 
primarily  to  serve  the  university's--? 

Doyle:    Serve  the  university.   And  work  very  closely  with  the  development 
office. 

Morris :   Was  there  a  development  office  when  they  were  formed? 
Doyle:   Hardly  at  all. 

Morris:   So  they  prodded  whoever  in  the  administration  that  this  was 
something  that  was  going  to  be  needed? 

Doyle:   That's  correct. 

Morris:   Were  you  one  of  the  early  members? 

Doyle:   Of  the  associates?  I  guess  so.   Fairly  early;  not  one  of  the 

founding  members,  but  fairly  early  member  of  the  associates.   I 
don't  know  whether  it  gives  the  dates  in  here  when  you  joined  or 
not.1   [pause]   No.   Yes,  I  was  a  fairly  early  member  of  the 
associates.   At  the  time  it  started,  the  general  secretary  of  the 
university  was  in  charge  of  the  development  program,  such  as  it 
was,  and  I  think  the  associates  were  a  very  effective  force, 
generating  and  structuring  the  whole  development  effort  at 


1The  Stanford  Associates  brochure  lists  Doyle  as  president  in  1954- 
1956. 
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Stanford  University.   Very  effective  force.   And  the  cooperation 
between  the  university  administration  and  Stanford  Associates  has 
been  very  close  over  the  years.   Stanford  campaigns  are  chaired 
now  by  members  of  Stanford  Associates.   Most  members  of  the  board 
of  trustees  have  been  members  of  Stanford  Associates,  or  are 
members  of  Stanford  Associates. 

Morris:   Once  you  become  a  member  of  the  associates,  do  people  usually 
continue  on  through  the  years -- 

Doyle:   Yes,  I  would  say  so,  probably  for  life,  most  of  them.   I  guess 
there  are  some  annual  dues.  Annual  dues  I  think  are  $100, 
something  like  that.   But  I  think  people  continue  on.   Unless  they 
lose  interest  and  want  to  drop  out.   I  don't  know  of  anyone  that 
I've  known  who  did. 

Morris:   That's  a  remarkable  kind  of  loyalty  in  volunteer  service. 

Doyle:   Yes,  it  is.  You  might  read  those  two  pages  when  you  have  a 

moment,  take  it  along,  and  you'll  get  the  impact  of  it.   Roseberry 
was  also  the  generator  of  what  was  called  the  R  Plan,  for  him.   He 
was  trust  officer  of  one  of  the  major  banks  of  southern 
California.   He  got  the  idea  that  lawyers  ought  to  be  able  to 
interest  their  clients  in  providing  by  will  or  trust  or  otherwise 
for  universities,  particularly  the  university  of  which  they  were 
graduates.   So,  he  devised  the  scheme  of  going  around  to  all  those 
who  had  graduated  from  Stanford  Law  School  and  seeking  to  enlist 
them  as  R  Planners ,  which  meant  that  they  would  undertake  to  keep 
themselves  advised  about  the  university's  programs  and  needs  and 
all,  and  to  advise  their  clients  as  they  saw  fit  that  here  was 
this  opportunity  or  that  to  do  something  for  the  university,  and 
it  was  quite  an  effective  idea.   Worked  well. 

Morris:   In  interesting  their  clients  in  providing  for  Stanford  in  their 
wills? 

Doyle :   Yes . 

Morris:  Not  necessarily  the  school  that  the  client  had  gone  to? 

Doyle:   Well,  this  largely  was  limited  to  Stanford  people;  that  was  the 
idea. 


Morris:   Attorneys  and  clients  both. 
Doyle :   Sure . 

Morris:   That  sounds  like  the  kind  of  thing  I  remember  John  May  telling  me, 
that  when  he  became  executive  of  the  San  Francisco  Foundation,  the 
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idea  of  a  community  foundation  was  so  new  that  he  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  talking  to  attorneys  and  trust  officers  just  about 
the  whole  general  idea  of  explaining  to  their  clients  that  it  was 
a  good  thing  to  consider  charitable  activities  in  making  your 
estate  planning.   That's  not  been  a  traditional  aspect  of 
financial  planning  amongst  the  more  well-to-do,  to  include 
charities? 

Doyle:   It's  becoming  more  and  more  so,  but  it  wasn't  on  any  very 

systematized  basis.  No.   It's  truly  remarkable  to  me  how  rapidly 
and  how  fully  the  whole  concept  and  process  of  giving  has  grown  in 
the  past  twenty  or  twenty-five  years.  People  are  so  much  more 
aware  of  both  the  needs  and  the  opportunity  for  philanthropic 
support,  and  so  much  more  interested  in  it,  so  much  more  aware  of 
it.   The  tax  planning  aspects  of  it,  how  some  tax  benefits  can  be 
achieved  in  the  process  of  making  charitable  gifts.   Hardly  a  day 
doesn't  go  by  that  you  don't  receive  something  in  the  mail  or 
otherwise  explaining  the  benefits  of  financial  charitable  support. 
All  of  that's  quite  new,  and  they're  very  sophisticated  programs 
and  plans.   Charitable  lead  trusts,  life  estates,  all  kinds  of 
devices  for  charitable  giving  that  have  evolved  over  a  period  of 
twenty  years ,  and  now  represent  very  acknowledged  forces  that  were 
not  understood  or  really  appreciated. 

Of  course,  the  wealthiest  families  have  tax  advice,  and 
investment  advice,  but  they  weren't  attuned  to  the 
interrelationship  of  the  tax  laws  and  the  investment  programs,  and 
so  on,  to  the  possibility  of  charitable  giving  the  way  they  are 
today . 

Morris:   In  connection  with  the  associates,  with  most  of  the  major 

development  programs  of  the  university,  have  they  grown  out  of  the 
Stanford  Associates'  concerns  that  the  university  needed  more 
money,  or  have  they  grown  out  of  the  university  administration's  - 

Doyle:  I  think  out  of  the  administration  and  the  board  of  trustees.  And 
the  associates  have  been  wonderfully  helpful  in  implementing  them 
and  carrying  them  out. 


Becoming  a  Trustee.  1958 


Morris:   Was  it  as  a  result  of  your  work  with  the  Associates,  do  you 

suppose,  that  led  to  your  being  invited  to  join  the  trustees  of 
the  university? 

Doyle:    Could  be.   Possible.   I  don't  know. 
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Morris:   Is  there  a  sense  in  which  the-- 

Doyle:   Well,  I  had  had  another  connection.   I'd  been  doing  legal  work  for 
the  university,  and  had  gotten  to  know  a  good  many  people  in  the 
administration  and  so  on,  working  as  a  lawyer  on  university 
problems.   I  think  perhaps  that's  how  I  got  into  both  Stanford 
Associates  and  onto  the  board  of  trustees. 

Morris:   The  McCutchen  firm  had  been  attorneys  for-- 

Doyle:   Yes,  had  been  representing- -well,  James  D.  Adams,  a  member  of  this 
firm,  had  been  appointed  outside  counsel  for  the  university,  to 
succeed  a  man  named  Frank  Guerena.   Adams  carried  on,  Adams  was 
the  son  of  a  professor  of  history  at  Stanford,  American  history. 
He'd  been  appointed  as  outside  counsel  for  the  university,  and 
then  I  took  that  assignment  over  from  Adams  later  on,  and  was 
doing  quite  a  bit  of  university  work,  as  they  might  refer  it.  And 
we  still  do,  we're  still  the  outside  attorneys  for  Stanford  to 
this  day. 

Morris:  What's  the  relationship  between  the  outside  counsel  and  the  in- 
house  counsel? 

Doyle:   Well,  there  is  a  law  department,  a  legal --John  Schwartz  is  general 
counsel,  Stanford  University.   He  has  a  group  of  lawyers  working 
with  him  who  are  in-house  counsel  for  the  university.  Their 
offices  are  on  the  campus,  and  they  work  in  the  administration. 
But  for  litigation  and  for  special  matters  of  one  kind  or  another, 
they  go  to  outside  counsel,  which  is  the  service  we've  provided. 

Morris:  Are  those  statutory  requirements,  or  is  it  more  that  when  you  need 
a  specialist- - 

Doyle:  No,  that's  all. 

Morris:  Who  did  talk  to  you  about  coming  on  as  a  trustee? 

Doyle:  Dave  Packard. 

Morris:  Did  it  take  much  convincing? 

Doyle:   Oh,  no,  not  much.   He  asked  me  if  I'd  serve.   He  was  chairman  of 
the  board  at  the  time,  and  I  guess  the  nominations  committee  had 
come  up  with  my  name,  and  so  I  know  Dave.  He  called,  and  said, 
"We'd  like  you  to  come  on  the  board.   There's  a  vacancy,  and  we'd 
like  you  to  fill  it."  I  didn't  say  no.   I  took  it  on.   I'm  glad  I 
did. 

Morris:  Why  don't  we  stop  there  for  this  morning? 
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Continual  Needs  of  Higher  Education/^/ 
[Date  of  Interview:   March  9,  1989] 


Doyle:   Veil,  we  were  talking  about  Stanford,  and  you  wanted  to  go  back  to 
that. 

Morris:  Right.  And  I  was  reading  that  very  interesting  pamphlet  you  gave 
me  about  Stanford  Associates,  in  which  I  discovered  that  you  are  a 
member  of  this  Golden  Spike--? 

Doyle:   Oh!  Yes,  that's  right. 

Morris:   That's  kind  of  an  honorary  society  within- - 

Doyle:   No,  it's  not  a  society.   I  think  Stanford  Associates  annually  or 
whatever,  periodically,  nominates  people  who  have  been  active  in 
development  and  fundraising  work  for  the  university,  over  a  period 
of  years,  to  get  the  Gold  Spike  Award,  as  it's  called,  in 
recognition  of  their  volunteer  work  in  Stanford's  behalf.   So  I 
guess  1  was  one  of  those  who  was  given  that  Gold  Spike  Award  a  few 
years  ago.   It's  just  a  commemoration  of  Senator  Stanford's 
driving  the  gold  spike  into  the  railroad  at  Promontory,  Utah,  upon 
the  completion  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Central  Pacific  to 
meld  the  transcontinental  rail  system. 

Morris:   Does  it  signify  that  you  have  done  a  superior  job  in  separating 
fellow  alums  and  others  from  funds  on  behalf  of  the  university? 

Doyle:   That's  part  of  the  idea. 
Morris:   I  see. 

Doyle:   Or,  that  you've  been  active  in  campaign  work  and  in  committee 
work,  and  so  on. 

Morris:   It  looks  as  if  as  soon  as  one  campaign  has  gone  over  the  top, 

there's  been  another  one  in  the  planning  over  the  years.   There 
was  the  PACE  Campaign,1  and  then  there  was  another  one,  and  then 
there's  a  current  one  which  I  believe  has  a  larger  goal  than  any 
of  the  preceding  ones. 

Doyle:   Yes,  indeed  that's  true.   A  university  is  just  an  insatiable 

engine.   It  devours  everything  that  it  can  acquire,  and  consumes 
enormous  amounts  of  capital  and  income  in  order  to  keep  ahead  of 
the  need  for  higher  education.   There's  just  no  way,  I  think,  to 
satisfy,  or  to  meet  the  limits  of  what  particularly  a  major 
research  university  can  do,  or  needs  to  accomplish  its  mission. 


1Plan  of  Action  for  a  Challenging  Era,  1965-1969. 
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Morris: 
Doyle : 


It's  just  one  campaign  after  another,  as  you  say,  because 
buildings  deteriorate,  equipment  becomes  obsolete,  and  the  economy 
moves  on  and  inflation  eats  away  value.   All  of  that  puts  a 
heavier  burden  on  the  cost  side  of  the  operation.   Tuition  can't 
possibly  meet  the  advancing  requirements. 

Look  at  what  happens  at  Stanford,  for  example,  in  terms  of 
buildings.   Here  the  university  is,  the  buildings  are  less  than 
100  years  old,  some  of  them  much  less  than  that.   The  quad  has  had 
to  be  restructured  for  earthquake.   It  went  down  once  in  the  great 
earthquake  of  1906,  but  most  of  the  buildings  have  had  to  be 
restructured.   Roble  Hall  has  recently  been  evacuated,  I  guess  a 
year  or  two  ago,  for  complete  reconstruction  in  order  to  make  it 
up  to  seismic  standards.   The  president's  house  was  evacuated, 
the  Lou  Henry  Hoover  House,  and  had  to  be  rebuilt.   The 
obsolescence  of  computer  equipment  is-- 

Legendary . 

Legendary;  it's  obvious.   The  inroads  of  inflation,  the  difficulty 
of  getting  adequate  housing  for  faculty,  let  alone  students.   All 
of  that  is  an  endless  and  accelerating  demand  which  simply  has  to 
be  met  in  the  case  of  private  universities  by  recourse  to  the 
alumni  or  to  the  community  at  large.   I  see  no  real  prospect  of  it 
abating,  as  long  as  the  university  is  committed  to  staying  out 
ahead  of  the  parade  and  being  at  the  cutting  edge,  as  it  were,  of 
scientific  investigation  and  sociological  experimentation,  et 
cetera  et  cetera.  Just  look  at  libraries:   your  own  interest  and 
field. 


Some  Committee  Concerns:  South  African  Investments.  Stanford 
Industrial  Park 


Morris:   Oh,  indeed,  yes.   If  you  haven't  heard  from  us,  you  will  soon. 

Does  that  mean  that  in  your  years  as  a  Stanford  trustee,  you  would 
have  spent  most  of  your  time  on  the  planning  and  consideration  of 
the  financial  resource  aspect? 

Doyle:   No,  not  most  of  the  time.   There  are  committees  of  the  board  that 
deal  with  different  aspects  or  segments  of  the  academic  or 
administrative  operation.   Land  and  buildings  would  be  an  example 
of  a  committee  that  supervises  and  oversees  land  and  buildings  on 
the  campus,  so  that  every  new  building,  its  location,  its  design, 
its  construction  program  and  so  on,  goes  to  that  committee.   The 
committee  is  a  regular  standing  committee  of  the  board,  and  is 
much  involved  with  that,  and  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 


'The  Stanford  campus  suffered  additional  structutral  damage  in  the 
October  1989  earthquake. 
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fundraising,  but  is  concerned  with  the  utilization  of  the  physical 
facilities  available  for  university  purposes. 

The  investment  committee  of  the  board  is  another  example  of  a 
standing  committee,  which  is  preoccupied  with  the  portfolio  of 
securities  and  assets  that  are  under  the  endowment,  or  otherwise 
available  for  university  purposes.  And  of  course,  the  investment 
committee  in  recent  years  has  been  diverted  and  to  some  extent 
distracted  by  the  problems  of  investment  in  South  Africa  and  in 
companies,  American  companies  for  the  most  part,  with  South 
African  interests,  and  the  question  as  to  whether  those  should  be 
retained  or  whether  sanctions  should  be  used,  et  cetera. 

Morris:   Was  this  a  question  on  which  the  investment  committee  got  a  lot  of 
student  pressure? 

Doyle:   Got  student  and  faculty  pressure,  but  a  lot  of  pressure  too 
internally,  as  business  enterprises  came  under  more  and  more 
scrutiny  with  respect  to  that,  and  the  development  of  the  Sullivan 
principles.   University  boards,  in  handling  their  investment 
opportunities,  had  to  become  very  sensitive  to  that  aspect  of  the 
investment  program. 

And  of  course,  at  Stanford,  the  great  opportunities  that  were 
presented  by  the  available  land  were  unusual,  and  it  gave  the 
trustees  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  and  opportunity  that  would 
not  be  available  to  a  private  institution  without  that  great  land 
resource.   That  was  dealt  with  in  various  ways,  as  you  I'm  sure 
know;  the  industrial  park  was  a  development,  an  immensely 
successful  development,  which  had  a  big  impact  on  the  whole  growth 
of  Silicon  Valley.   The  original  electronic  manufacturers,  many  of 
them  such  as  Hewlett-Packard  and  Watkins- Johns on  and  so  on,  were 
located  on  Stanford  Industrial  Park  land. 

Morris:   Was  the  university  and  the  land  and  buildings  committee 

particularly  interested  in  keeping  promising  Stanford  graduates  in 
the  area  and  helping  them  get  their- - 

Doyle:   Well,  I  don't  know  that  there  was  any  particular  emphasis  on 

Stanford  graduates,  but  Fred  Terman,  who  was  provost  and  dean  of 
the  school  of  engineering,  was  very  interested  in  the  development 
of  the  electronics  industry  and  has  sometimes  been  referred  to  as 
the  father  of  Silicon  Valley.   He,  of  course,  envisioned  Stanford 
as  a  key  player  in  the  whole  growth  of  electronics,  because  so 
many  people  were  starting  businesses  in  the  industry  who  had  gone 
through  the  electrical  engineering  school  under  his  tutelage  at 
the  university.   So  there  was  a  certain  patronizing  interest,  I 
guess,  in  their  behalf.   But  many  companies,  I'm  sure,  who  had  no 
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Morris : 
Doyle : 

Morris : 


Doyle : 


direct  Stanford  affiliation,  became  lessees  and  developers  of  the 
Stanford  Industrial  Park. 

You  see,  the  land  is  inalienable  under  the  founding  grant. 
It  could  not  be  sold.   So  the  plan  of  fifty-year  leases  was  worked 
out,  and  with  a  lease  of  fifty  years  a  company  would  be  willing  to 
make  the  investment  in  buildings.   That  would  justify  their 
location  there.  And  from  the  university's  point  of  view,  the 
amount  of  ground- rent,  or  the  amount  of  pre-paid  rent,  that  could 
be  obtained  for  a  fifty-year  lease  was  substantially  as  much  as 
the  property  could  be  sold  for  if  it  were  an  outright  sale.   So  it 
was  an  immensely  successful  plan,  and  many  of  those  leases  are  now 
coming  up  for  the  end  of  the  lease  period,  and  undoubtedly  many  of 
them  will  be  renewed  on  terms  favorable  to  the  university. 

Likewise  with  the  business  development  over  around  the 
hospital,  where  Stanford  Shopping  Center  is,  and  various  buildings 
along  Willow  Creek  Road  and  San  Francisquito  Creek,  and  going 
clear  back  up  Sand  Hill  Road  and  so  on,  where  various  corporate 
headquarters  were  established.   These  have  all  been  on  that  lease 
basis,  so  that  the  university  retains  title  to  the  property.   A 
long  enough  lease  is  made  available  to  justify  the  tenant  in 
making  a  substantial  investment  in  the  buildings.   The  land  and 
buildings,  as  well  as  the  investment  committee  of  the  board,  were 
much  involved  in  that  activity. 

Did  you  know  Dr.  Terman  at  all? 

Oh,  yes,  I  knew  Terman,  quite  well.   Worked  with  him  and  admired 
him  immensely. 

It's  really  striking  when  somebody  comes  along  who  has  that  kind 
of  a  vision.   Did  he  have  any  trouble  selling  it  to  the  trustees, 
or  was  his  plan  sufficiently  appealing  that  everybody  saw  its 
potential? 

No,  I  don't  recall  that  there  was  any  real  difficulty  about  that. 
I  believe  the  original  thought  was  that  it  would  take  a  ninety- 
nine  year  lease  to  attract  industry  and  business  to  come  on  to  the 
Stanford  lands  and  make  a  major  investment  in  buildings  and 
equipment.   Indeed,  I  believe  that  one  or  two  leases--!  could  be 
mistaken  about  this --but  I  think  one  or  two  leases  were  made  on  a 
ninety-nine  year  basis,  and  then  were  later  modified.   Because  it 
was  found  that  it  wasn't  necessary  to  make  a  ninety-nine  year 
lease  in  order  to  attract  the  entrepreneurs  who  wished  to  make  the 
development. 
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Morris: 
Doyle : 


So  the  decision  was  made  to  limit  the  lease  to  fifty  years, 
and  that  seemed  to  work  just  as  well.   But  no,  I  don't  think  there 
was  any  particular  problem  about  selling  that. 

There  was  some  reluctance  in  the  board  to  commit  Stanford 
lands  for  anything  other  than  academic  purposes ,  but  it  became 
obvious  that  it  was  really  the  only  way  to  make  the  highest  and 
best  use  of  the  opportunity  that  the  Stanfords  had  made  available 
through  their  Palo  Alto  farm  ground,  as  long  as  they  were  kept 
inalienable.  And  Stanford  retained  a  significant  control  over  the 
type  of  development  and  the  type  of  structure  and  so  on,  all  of 
that,  under  the  leases;  they  had  to  be  approved  by  the  university. 
I  think  one  would  have  to  say  that  it  has  Just  been  a  stunning 
success . 

Absolutely.   It's  pretty  much  unique  in  the  country,  isn't  it? 

Yes,  it  is.   Princeton  began  to  follow  a  similar  program,  and  then 
I  think  other  universities.  The  University  of  Chicago  and  others, 
and  now  it  may  be  fairly  widespread,  but  I  think  it  was  a  kind  of 
pioneering  effort  as  far  as  Stanford  was  concerned.   But  of 
course,  the  board  and  the  committees  of  the  board  were  preoccupied 
with  that  activity. 


Academic  Affairs  Committee:  Medical  School  Matters 


Doyle:   Then,  the  academic  affairs  committee  of  the  board  is  another 

standing  committee  which  takes  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  meets 
regularly  and  meets  with  the  provost  and  the  deans  and  all  to 
consider  relationships  between  the  administration  and  the  faculty, 
and  hears  concerns  that  come  from  the  faculty  senate  or  other 
faculty  organizations,  and  in  a  general  way  has  some  input  on  the 
curriculum,  dealing  through  the  provost  and  the  president's 
office. 

Morris:   In  your  years,  were  there  any  kinds  of  curriculum  questions? 
Would  the  trustees  have  suggested  needs- - 

Doyle:    I  don't  recall  that  there  were  questions  like  the  recent  rumpus 
over  Western  Civ,  and  about  the  reading  list  and  so  on,  that  has 
had  so  much  publicity  in  the  press  and  in  the  media.   But  there 
was,  for  example,  a  question  as  to  ROTC,  whether  ROTC  should  be 
dropped  from  the  curriculum.   That  was  a  concern  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  and  the  decision  was  ultimately  made  by  the  board. 

Morris:  To  drop  it? 
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Doyle:   To  drop  ROTC. 

Morris:   Did  the  question  come  up  from  the  trustees,  or  from  the  faculty? 

Doyle:   Oh,  1  think  from  the  faculty,  and  from  the  administration.  And 

likewise,  I  think  geography  was,  if  not  a  department,  certainly  an 
important  subject  matter  which  was  eliminated  from  the  curriculum. 
I  think  the  trustees  gave  some  consideration  to  that,  followed 
recommendations  of  the  academic  community.  And,  of  course, 
whether  you're  going  to  have  a  medical  school,  and  where  it's 
going  to  be.   When  I  originally  went  onto  the  Stanford  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  problem  was  to  move  or  not  to  move  the  medical 
school  from  San  Francisco  to  the  campus. 

Morris:   How  did  you  overcome  the  doctors'  reluctance  to  moving  out  of  the 
city  of  San  Francisco? 

Doyle:   Didn't  overcome  it. 

Morris:   [laughs]   You  just  restaffed  the  medical  school? 

Doyle:   Many  of  the  doctors  who  were  very  closely  affiliated  with 

Stanford,  particularly  the  practicing  physicians  in  San  Francisco 


N 

Doyle:   --who  were  practicing  physicians  holding  clinical  professorship 
appointments,  were  almost  uniformly  opposed  to  the  move.   They 
didn't  want  to  disrupt  their  practices  and  go  to  Palo  Alto,  and  so 
on.  The  full-time  faculty,  for  the  most  part,  were  not 
antagonistic  or  opposed  to  the  plan.  Many  of  them  were  reluctant; 
they  liked  the  San  Francisco  environment,  they  liked  their 
clinical  pool,  available  peer-patient  clinical  pool,  they  liked 
the  mix.   Stanford  and  the  University  of  California  jointly 
serviced  the  city  and  county  hospital  during  those  years,  and  they 
liked  the  environment.   But  they  realized  that  over  the  long  term, 
the  scales  seemed  to  tip  in  favor  of  having  the  university  medical 
school  and  hospital  on  the  campus . 

Morris:  The  children's  hospital  was  already  in  Palo  Alto.  Am  I  right? 

Doyle:   Well,  the  children's  hospital,  yes.   But  that  was  more  or  less  of 
a  free-standing  institution,  and  had  no  direct  connection  with  the 
Stanford  Medical  School  or  the  Stanford  Hospital  in  San  Francisco. 

Morris:  Was  the  idea  partly  to  bring  the  children's  hospital  in  closer 
involvement  with-- 
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Doyle:   Not  really,  no.   The  children's  hospital  at  Stanford  continued  on 
in  much  the  same.   It  was  a  convalescent  hospital  for  children, 
and  it  continued  on  in  much  the  same  style  and  form  after  the 
medical  school  and  the  big  hospital  were  moved  down  to  the  campus. 
And  of  course,  only  recently  with  the  Lucile  Salter  Packard 
Children's  Hospital  at  Stanford  coming  on  line,  now  under 
construction,  all  of  the  work  of  the  former  children's  hospital, 
which  was  generally  referred  to  as  the  convalescent  home,  will  be 
taken  over  by  the  Lucile  Salter  Packard  Children's  Hospital. 
That,  I  believe,  will  be  operated  as  an  independent  and  separate 
entity. 

Morris:   Still  under  the  umbrella  of  Stanford  University? 

Doyle :   Yes . 

Morris:   Very  complex. 

Doyle:    It  is,  quite  a  complex  arrangement.   But  the  decision  about  moving 
the  medical  school  is  a  typical  major  decision  that  the  board  had 
to  make .   There  were  some  members  of  the  board  who  were  adamantly 
opposed  to  the  idea.   Also,  with  the  land  utilization.   Those  are 
the  type  of  thing  that  comes  along  from  time  to  time  which  are 
obviously  major  decisions  that  have  a  very  long-range  bearing  on 
the  course  and  life  and  future  of  the  university,  as  does  a  major 
campaign. 

The  decision  whether  to  launch  a  campaign  for  over  a  billion 
dollars  in  the  centennial  year  is  a  very  big  decision, 
particularly  after  you've  just  finished  a  campaign  that  at  the 
time  was  thought  to  be  enough  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for 
quite  a  while. 

But  to  commit  the  resources  of  the  university,  the  personnel, 
and  the  effort  and  time  to  staff  and  man  requires  a  huge  effort, 
not  only  of  employed  people,  both  faculty  and  staff,  but  the 
volunteers.   The  Stanford  Associates,  all  of  the  alumni 
organizations,  the  Stanford  clubs,  the  whole  game.   It's  an 
immense  effort. 


Centennial  Campaign:  Vice  President  for  Development  Ken 
Cuthbertson 


Morris:   At  what  point  did  Stanford  set  up  a  vice  president- -is  that  the 

right  term- -for  development?  Did  it  originally  operate  out  of  the 
president's  office? 
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Doyle:   Well,  originally  the  general  secretary,  it  was  called,  was  in 

charge  of  development,  and  I  believe  the  first  general  secretary 
was  a  man  named  Paul  Davis.   He  went  on  to  Columbia  from  Stanford, 
and  his  work  was  taken  over  by  David  Jacobson,  and  then  later  by 
Darryl  Pearson.   I  don't  think  that  there  was  a  vice  president  for 
development  until  Ken  Cuthbertson. 

Morris:  That's  what  I  wondered. 

Doyle:    I  think  Ken  Cuthbertson  was  the  first  person  to  have  the  title 
Vice  President  for  Development,  although  there  may  have  been 
someone  before  him.   But,  as  you  suggest,  that's  a  relatively 
recent  title. 

Morris:  Was  that  the  result  of  trustee  discussion  that  we  need  to  get  a 
little  better  organization  in  here? 

Doyle:   Yes,  that's  right.  As  the  campaigns  went  on,  there  was  more  and 
more  sophistication,  there  was  more  experience,  there  was  more 
refinement  of  methods  and  of  goals,  and  all  of  the  various 
techniques  for  attracting  gifts,  all  of  the  tax  advantages  had  to 
be  explored  in  depth  and  then  exploited  by  going  to  the  public, 
the  public  being  the  Stanford  family  and  other  people  interested 
in  the  university,  with  a  program. 

Morris:   Was  Mr.  Cuthbertson  recruited  from  Stanford  Associates?  That 
sounds  like  a  good  training  ground  for  this  kind  of  a  job. 

Doyle:   No.   I  can't  remember.   Cuthbertson  had  taken  his  MBA  at  Stanford 
Business  School,  and  then  had  gone  into  the  insurance  business.   I 
believe  that  he  came  down  to  Stanford  originally  working  in  the 
controller's  department,  or  in  finance,  and  then  moved  from  that 
into  the  development  area. 
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V  UNIVERSITY  ISSUES  IN  THE  1970S 

[Date  of  Interview:   November  15,  1977 ]##1 


Student  Attitudes:  Participation  in  Trustee  Committees 


Morris :   How  far  back  on  the  Stanford  board  of  trustees  do  you  and  Caroline 
Charles  go? 

Doyle:    I  think  I  went  on  the  board  in  1958.   She  was  there  then,  I  don't 
know  how  long  she  had  been  there. 

Morris:   She  went  on  in  the  early  fifties,  so  she  would  have  been  there 
five  years  or  so .   But  for  twenty  years ,  you  worked  on  it 
together? 

Doyle:   Pretty  much. 

Morris:  And  what  particularly  would  be  the  qualities  that  made  Caroline  a 
useful  member  of  that  board  of  trustees? 

Doyle:    It's  difficult  to  give  an  extemporaneous  answer  to  that  question 

without  thinking  about  it.   She's  a  remarkably  open-minded  kind  of 
person,  and  experienced  and  intelligent,  and  very  sympathetic  to 
the  process  of  higher  education,  I  mean  to  the  durability  of  the 
university  and  its  importance  to  society.   She  was  willing  to  take 
a  chance  on  experiments  if  she  thought  they  were  well-grounded  and 
well -thought  out  by  the  administrators.   Generally,  [she]  was  a 
very  open-minded  and  well-oriented  person. 


1This  chapter  was  recorded  in  preparation  for  conducting  an  oral 
history  with  Caroline  Charles,  also  a  Stanford  University  trustee.   See  The 
Action  and  Passion  of  Our  Times.  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  1979.   It 
provides  such  valuable  information  on  Mr.  Doyle's  views  on  higher  education 
that  it  is  included  here  as  part  of  his  own  memoir. 
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Morris: 


Doyle : 


Morris: 


Doyle : 


Some  people  I  think  have  referred  to  her  as  having  a  very 
liberal  outlook.   I  don't  know  that  1  would  characterize  her  that 
way;  I  just  regard  her  as  a  woman  of  unusual  perception  and 
remarkable  intelligence. 


Yes.  You  spoke  of  experiments  that  she  was  interested  in. 
there  any  in  particular  that  --? 


Are 


Oh,  as  an  example  only,  I  would  say  that  when  a  change  in  the 
lifestyles  of  students  began  to  become  apparent,  both  in  respect 
to  new  ways  of  housing,  new  ways  of  living,  and  co-educational 
dormitories  and  so  on,  Caroline  was  always  very  interested  in 
trying  that  kind  of  what  was  then  rather  experimental  ground 
breaking.   And  whereas  many  trustees  would  be  a  little  uptight 
about  innovations  of  that  kind,  she  wasn't.   That  was  a  typical 
example,  characteristic  of  her  rather  broad  outlook  about  benefits 
that  might  accrue  from  some  social  experimentation. 

One  of  her  fortes  as  a  trustee  at  Stanford  was  her  keeping 
close  to  the  student  body.   Many  trustees,  including  myself,  don't 
do  that.   They  don't  go  to  student  dormitories,  and  they  don't 
have  meals  with  the  students,  and  they  don't  get  into 
participation  with  student  attitudes  and  so  on.   Caroline  did,  and 
so  she  was  a  good  bridge  between  the  student  body  and  the  board. 

Is  this  something  that  she  just  went  ahead  and  did  herself,  or  was 
it  kind  of  a  thing  that  the  trustees  would  say,  it  would  be  a  nice 
thing  if  there  were  a  trustee  who  could  do  this? 

I  think  she  did  it  more  or  less  on  her  own.   Early  in  this 
activity,  I  don't  know  that  she  had  much  encouragement  from  the 
trustees.   In  later  years,  there's  been  a  good  deal  of 
encouragement,  both  by  the  administration  and  by  the  board  itself, 
of  the  idea  of  communicating  and  participating  with  students. 
That  was  indicated  by  the  change  bringing  students  onto  the 
committees  of  the  board. 


Morris:  Was  that  a  fairly  major  kind  of  an  innovation,  do  you  think,  for 
the  trustees  to  make? 

Doyle:   Yes,  I  think  it  was.   I  think  it  was.  And  I  really  don't  know 

about  the  attitude  of  other  board  members,  including  Caroline,  but 
my  view  is  that  it's  not  been  particularly  useful. 

Morris:   Because  it's  still  too  new  a  thing,  or--? 

Doyle:   No,  not  for  that  reason.  The  committees  of  the  board  have  a  lot 
of  work  to  do,  hard  work.   You've  got  to  get  prepared  and  go  over 
materials  and  be  prepared  to  make  a  decision,  to  hear  the 
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discussion  from  the  administration.   Time  is  quite  limited.   The 
student  members  of  the  committees  of  the  board  tend  to  preempt  the 
discussion.  They're  not  very  knowledgeable,  and  they  don't  have 
very  much  background.  They're  bright  and  alert  and  interested, 
but  they  really  don't  have  very  much  background.   They  take  it  as 
something  that  is  new.   Veil,  maybe  there's  a  great  history  behind 
it,  some  evolutionary  background,  some  proposal  that's  being  made. 
And  they  use  committee  meetings  as  kind  of  a  sounding  board,  and 
they  preempt  the  discussion.  They  reduce  the  time  available  for 
the  trustee  members  of  the  committee  to  discuss  and  consider  the 
matter.   They  add  to  the  numbers  and  to  some  extent  impart  a 
confusion  into  the  discussion.   I  personally  don't  regard  it  as  a 
particularly  desirable  innovation. 

Morris:   In  terms  of  the  work  of  the  trustees. 

Doyle:   Naturally.   You  know,  I  think  we  have  a  responsibility  to  get  on 
with  it,  to  use  our  best  judgment  and  best  efforts  in  resolving 
the  problems  that  come  to  the  trustees  from  the  administration. 
And  1  regard  the  more  or  less  endless  student  discussion  as  rather 
pointless  and  diversionary.   Somewhat  distracting.   I  don't  think 
the  endpoint  is  equal  to  the-- 

Morris:   Contribution  to  the  process. 

Doyle:   No.   The  game  isn't  worth  the  candle,  is  about  the  way  I  view  it. 
But  I  may  be  one  of  very  few  who  regard  it  that  way,  and  I 
wouldn't  be  surprised  if  Caroline  regarded  it  differently. 

Morris:   Well,  that's  a  very  useful  observation.   It  leads  me  to  wonder 
whether  those  student  trustees  will  then  find  this  a  useful 
training  experience  and  be  better  trustees  themselves  when  they 
reach  maturity. 

Doyle:   Well,  they  might,  but  I  don't  regard  the  function  of  the  board  as 
a  training  ground  for  possible  future  trustees  from  the  student 
body.   [laughter]   That  really  is  kind  of  an  ancillary  function, 
not  a  direct  responsibility  of  the  board. 


Seeking  Trustee  Diversity 


Morris:  Aside  from  the  students  coming  into  the  trustee  picture,  would  you 
say  that  there  were  major  shifts  in  the  kinds  of  trustees,  or 
trustee  concerns,  in  those  twenty  years  you  shared  with  Caroline 
on  the  board? 
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Doyle:   Oh,  I  think  so.   I  think  the  board  of  trustees  at  Stanford  was  a 
rather  homogeneous,  close-knit  group  of  people,  largely  San 
Francisco  businessmen,  whose  interests  and  experience  ran  in  very 
similar  channels.   Historically,  that  was  the  kind  of  board 
Stanford  had.   The  board  has  been  greatly  broadened,  much  more 
diverse  and  heterogeneous  and  so  on.   I  think  probably  that's  been 
quite  useful  for  the  university,  quite  desirable. 

Morris:   Is  this  something  that  the  trustees  have  a  nominating  committee, 
that  selects -- 


Doyle:   Oh,  yes.   I've  been  the  chairman  of  the  nominating  committee  for  a 
long  time  now.   There  are  no  students  on  that  committee.   There  is 
a  faculty  representative  on  the  nominations  committee.   Caroline 
served  on  it  for  a  time.   This  is  the  committee  that  presents  to 
the  board  nominations  for  vacancies  on  the  board- -of  regular 
trustees,  not  of  the  alumni -elected  trustees. 

Another  innovation  that  occurred  during  our  time ,  that  is , 
Caroline's  and  mine,  was  the  alumni  trustee  election  process. 
Previously,  the  board  had  been  self -renewing.   But  a  change  was 
made,  a  basic  change,  providing  for  the  election  to  the  board  by  a 
constituency  consisting  of  all  alumni,  from  candidates  proposed  by 
an  alumni  board  after  a  screening  process.   And  then,  of  course, 
write-in  or  petition  candidates  were  also  permitted,  and  I  think 
two  or  three  petition  candidates  have  been  elected.   But  that  was 
quite  an  innovation.   The  board  was  enlarged  to  accommodate  that. 

Morris:  As  a  result  of  the  board's  decision,  or  were  there  pressures  from 
outside? 

Doyle:   I  think  it's  fair  to  say  there  were  pressures,  but  the  board  was 

not  highly  resistant  to  them.   It  was  flexible,  and  rather  willing 
to  go  along  with  the  suggestion.   It  took  a  while  to  formalize  it, 
but  the  constituency  of  the  board  has  changed.   And,  of  course, 
more  women,  younger  people,  and  so  on.   See,  the  alumni  election 
is  divided  between--!  forget- -the  candidates  below  thirty-five  and 
those  over  thirty-five.   By  age  category,  so  it  assures  the 
election  of  some  trustees  under  the  age  of  thirty- five. 

Morris:  And  those  alumni  trustees  serve  how  long  a  term? 

Doyle:   They  serve  a  five-year  term,  and  then  they're  not  eligible  for 

reelection  for  some  intervening  time,  I  can't  recall  offhand.   But 
after  a  year  off  the  board,  they  can  then  be  elected  as  regular 
members.   And  in  one  case  at  least,  we've  done  that.   Alan  Ueeden 
was  elected  as  an  alumni  trustee,  and  served  his  five  years.  And 
then  after  a  year  or  two  off  the  board,  he  was  elected  by  the 
board  as  a  regular  trustee.   Sally  Ann  Payton  is  another  example, 
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Just  recently.   Sally  Ann  was  an  alumni  trustee,  elected,  served 
five  years,  went  off  the  board,  and  now  we've  elected  her  a 
regular  trustee.   So  at  least  two  have  gone  this  route. 


Selecting  a  President 


Morris:  Were  you  a  trustee  when  Dr.  [Richard]  Lyman  became  the  provost  of 
the  university? 

Doyle:   Yes.   I  was  on  the  selection  committee  for  president,  when  he 
became  president,  and  also  on  the  selection  committee  when 
[Kenneth]  Pitzer  became  president.   I  guess  Lyman  came  in,  with 
Pitzer?  Or  a  little  before  Pitzer?  I've  forgotten  the  details  of 
that.   But  I  think  Lyman  came  to  Stanford  during  the  [Wallace] 
Sterling  administration,  and  then  stayed  on  through  the  Pitzer 
administration,  and  then  was  elected  president. 

Morris:   Is  selection  of  a  president  of  a  university  a  sufficiently 

important  event  that  this  is  something  I  should  talk  with  Mrs. 
Charles  about? 

Doyle:   Oh,  yes.   I  would  say  it's  probably  the  cardinal  function  of  a 

board  of  trustees --when  it's  necessary  and  occurs.   I  don't  think 
there's  any  other  single  function  of  the  board  that's  quite  as 
taxing  and  important  and  responsible  as  the  selection  of  the 
president  of  the  university. 

Morris:   I've  read  a  couple  of  interesting  articles  about  Yale,  in  terms  of 
the  selection  of  Kingman  Brewster,  and  now  the  selection  of  his 
replacement,  that  made  the  point  that  choosing  a  president  is  a 
time  when  you  can  kind  of  evaluate  the  state  of  the  university, 
and  things  that  need  to  be  attended  to  that  one  hasn't  for  one 
reason  or  another.   Would  you  say  that  that  was  kind  of  what 
happened  with  Stanford? 

Doyle:   Definitely.   Reappraisal. 

Morris:   Would  Mrs.  Charles  have  been  a  major  person  involved  in  this 
discussion? 

Doyle:  Well,  she  was  involved.  I  can't  recall  at  the  moment  whether  she 
was  a  member  of  the  trustees'  presidential  selection  committee  or 
not.  I  don't  recall.  But  she  was  very  much  involved. 

Morris:   Well,  and  presumably  would  have  known  Dr.  Lyman  as  a  faculty 
person? 
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Doyle:   I  think  so. 

Morris:   Did  Dr.  Pitzer  also  come  from  the  Stanford  faculty? 

Doyle:   No,  he  came  from  the  University  of  California  faculty.  He  was 

head  of  the  chemistry  department  at  Berkeley,  and  then  went  down 
to  Rice  University,  and  became  president  of  Rice  in  Houston, 
Texas,  and  then  came  to  Stanford  from  Rice.   And  is  now  back  at 
Berkeley  in  the  chemistry  department,  I  guess.   He's  back  in  the 
old  job  of  head  of  the  chemistry  department.   So  he's  come  full 
circle.   [laughter] 


Government  Funding  Concerns 


Morris:   I  made  a  few  notes  that  I  wanted  to  check  with  you  to  see  if  these 
were  important  to  discussions  of  the  trustees,  roughly 
chronologically.   Government  funding  seems  to  have  begun  to 
increase  sizably  in  the  fifties.   Would  this  be  something  that  was 
a  matter  of  policy  concern? 

Doyle:   Yes,  it  was.   Initially,  Stanford,  the  trustees  and  the 

administration,  the  Sterling  administration,  took  the  position 
that  government  funding,  federal  government  funding,  was 
acceptable  and  desirable  for  "bricks  and  mortar,"  and  that's  all. 
Because  they,  that  is,  both  the  administration  and  the  trustees, 
were  very  concerned  and  remain  concerned  about  the  intrusion  of 
the  authority  of  the  federal  government  or  the  bureaucracy,  or 
however  you  would  describe  it,  into  the  affairs  of  a  private 
university.  On  the  idea  that  he  who  pays  the  piper  calls  the 
tune,  there  was  concern  one  way  or  another  that  the  utilization  of 
federal  funds  could  present  entanglements. 

However,  there  was,  as  you  so  well  know,  a  great  upsurge  in 
the  availability  of  federal  monies  for  private  education,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  they  were  without  strings.   So  the  receipt  and 
utilization  of  funds  from  that  source  was  escalating.   Now,  of 
course,  it's  going  the  other  way.   For  the  last  few  years,  the 
availability  of  federal  monies  for  private  education,  higher 
education,  is  drying  up.   But  it  was  a  controversial  thing  when  it 
started,  for  the  reasons  I've  suggested. 
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Stanford  Research  Institute 


Morris:   Was  the  Stanford  Research  Institute  and  the  Industrial  Park 

development  something  that  would  come  to  the  university  trustees 
and  involve  them? 

Doyle:   Oh,  my,  yes.  That  was  one  of  the  very  important  things  that 
occurred  when  Caroline  and  I  were  both  on  the  board.   SRI, 
Stanford  Research  Institute,  was  founded  by  the  university 
sometime--!  can't  remember  when.   I  drew  the  articles  and  by-laws 
for  it;  I  remember  that  very  well,  and  the  statement  of  purposes. 
It  was  founded  after  World  War  II.   It  was  founded  basically  by  a 
group  of  western  industrialists  who  were  led  by  Athol  McBean  of 
San  Francisco. 

But  the  original  idea  for  Stanford  Research  Institute  was,  I 
think,  suggested  by  Professor  Leyden  of  the  chemistry  department 
at  Stanford,  and  McBean,  and  a  man  named  Dudley  Swim.   They 
devoted  a  lot  of  time  to  it,  and  then  McBean  and  his  group  got 
interested  and  put  up  some  money.   The  university  started  the 
institute,  and  controlled  it. 

Things  went  pretty  well,  except  that  the  institute  wasn't 
very  healthy  financially  in  the  beginning.   It  had  trouble  making 
its  way  financially. 

Morris:   The  idea  was  it  should  pay  for  itself? 

Doyle:   Yes,  and  the  availability  of  sponsored  research  was  not  as  great 
as  had  been  anticipated  in  the  beginning.   And  then,  as  we  got 
into  Korea  and  much  later  into  Vietnam,  the  need  of  government, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  for  sponsored  research  became  much  more 
acute,  and  escalated  greatly.   And  so,  SRI  began  to  be  the 
beneficiary  of  that  need,  and  the  amount  of  federal  money  that 
became  available  for  research,  particularly  the  Department  of 
Defense,  was  great.   SRI,  in  a  way,  began  to  boom. 

Well,  with  it  came  great  concern  at  the  university  about  a 
university  research  affiliate  being  engaged  in  war-related 
research.   This  got  to  be  a  very  hot  issue,  with  a  substantial 
part  of  the  university  community  very  strongly  opposed  to  it.   A 
big  segment  of  the  student  body,  during  the  sixties.   It  got  to  be 
a  very,  very  hot  issue,  and  I  recall  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
strident  meetings  I  ever  attended  was  a  committee  of  the  board 
meeting  with  the  students  and  faculty  representatives  on  the 
campus,  at  the  climax  of  the  controversy  over  this.   It  was  a 
meeting  full  of  picketing  and  shouting,  and  bullhorns  and,  you 
know,  great  stridency. 
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Well,  the  upshot  of  this  was  the  trustees  decided  to  dispose 
of  SRI,  cut  it  loose  from  the  university.   That  was  not  very  well 
received,  because  a  report  of  a  faculty  committee  had  suggested, 
not  a  disassociation,  but  a  continuing  control  with  the  university 
disavowing  any  participation  by  SRI  in  any  kind  of  war-related 
activity.   You  see,  they  didn't  want  a  break  at  all.   They  wanted 
to  keep  it,  but  control  it.   But  the  trustees  decided  to  sell  it, 
and  I  was  chairman  of  the  trustees'  committee  that  worked  that 
out. 

And  so  the  university  gave  up  SRI  and  got  away  from  it 
completely,  in  return  for  an  understanding  that  the  university 
would  receive  1  percent  of  the  gross  revenues  of  SRI  until  $25 
million  had  been  received,  and  then  half  of  1  percent  thereafter 
in  perpetuity.   And  that's  been  the  basis  on  which  the 
disassociation  occurred,  and  the  assets,  including  the  buildings 
over  in  Menlo  Park  and  so  on,  were  transferred  to  SRI.   And  SRI 
has  continued,  and  has  been  quite  successful,  although  the 
directors  of  SRI  consider  that  a  very  heavy  burden  on  SRI-- 

Morris :   To  be  an  independent  entity? 

Doyle:   No,  no,  no,  no,  to  pay  1  percent  of  the  gross.   Sometimes,  because 
of  the  operation  of  that  formula,  Stanford  has  received  from  SRI 
considerably  more  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  SRI's  net  profit. 

Morris:  Then  SRI  set  itself  up,  not  as  a  nonprofit  organization- - 

Doyle:   Oh,  it's  a  nonprofit  organization.   It  continues.   It's  like 

Batell  and  Southwest  and  the  other  research  institutes.   Batell  is 
still  the  largest,  I  guess,  and  SRI  was  set  up  on  the  Batell 
model.   But  the  university,  except  for  retaining  that  payment,  in 
effect,  has  no  connection  with  SRI,  has  nothing  to  do  with  its 
policies,  has  no  control  over  it,  no  ownership  of  it,  no  interest 
in  it.   That  resulted  from  the  controversy  that  I  have  referred 
to,  and  that  was  a  hot  issue. 

Morris:  Was  Caroline  serving  with  you  on  that  committee? 

Doyle:    I  don't  think  she  was  on  the  committee,  but  I'm  not  sure.   She  was 
on  the  board  and  was  active  in  this,  and  favored  the --well,  for  a 
while,  I  think  she  was  rather  favorably  disposed  toward  the  idea 
that  the  university  ought  to  retain  SRI  and  refuse  to  engage  in 
any  war- related  research.   In  other  words,  accept  the  policy  that 
was  being  urged  from  parts  of  the  campus.   But  I  am  quite  sure 
that,  ultimately,  she  came  to  the  point  of  view  that 
disassociation  was  the  better  answer,  and  that's  what  happened.   I 
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don't  think  there  was  any  dissent  on  the  board  to  that 

disposition. 

The  board  must  have  some  pretty  good  skills  for  working  things 

out,  then. 


Doyle:   Yes,  we  do. 


Seeking  Women  as  Trustees 


Morris:  Was  it  considered  a  big  innovation  when  Caroline  was  appointed  as 
vice  chairman  of  the  trustees? 

Doyle:   Only  in  the  sense  that  I  guess  she  was  the  first  woman  to  serve  in 
that  post. 

Morris:   But  women's  studies  is,  as  you  know,  a  current  academic  issue  of 
interest.   So  we  are  interested  when  we  are  talking  with  a  person 
who  happens  to  be  a  woman,  who  does  achieve  appointment  as 
president  or  chairman  or  vice  chairman  or  something  like  that,  and 
1  was  wondering  if  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  the  trustees 
would  have  discussed,  that  it's  time  to  have  a  woman? 

Doyle:   Oh,  yes,  I  think  so.  We've  tried  to  enlarge  the  number  of  women 

on  the  board.   Very  interested  in  obtaining  women  as  trustees,  and 
we ' re  always  scratching  and  searching  for  women  who  seem  to  have 
the  qualifications.   Caroline  was  kind  of  a  natural  choice  for 
that  job,  probably  would  have  gotten  the  job  if  she'd  been  a  man. 
You  know,  she  was  good  enough  and  experienced  enough.   I  don't 
think  her  sex  had  too  much  to  do  with  her  being  named  to  that 
post.   It  didn't  hurt. 

Morris:   Right.   But  then  she  didn't  go  on  to  be  chairman. 

Doyle:   No,  no.   But  I  don't  think  she  became  vice  president  of  the  board 
until  near  the  end  of  her  term.   There's  a  mandatory  retirement, 
and  she  reached  the  mandatory  retirement  about  the  time  she  got 
sick.   I  think  she  had  retired  before  she  became  ill,  but  I'm  not 
absolutely  sure  on  that. 

Morris:   A  few  months  before,  I  think. 
Doyle:    I've  forgotten. 


Mandatory  Terms 
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Morris:   Is  that  the  pattern,  that  one  does  serve  as  long  as  you  and 
Caroline  did,  twenty,  twenty- five  years? 

Doyle:   Well,  no.   I  haven't  been  on  the  board  twenty  years  yet.   I  guess 
I  went  on  in  '57  or  '58. 

Morris:   So  you're  coming  up  to  twenty  years. 

Doyle:   Yes,  I'm  coming  up,  and  then  I'm  coming  up  to  mandatory 

retirement.   The  mandatory  retirement  is  something  that  was  put  in 
during  our  time  on  the  board.  We  were  very  much  in  favor  of  it. 
Superannuation  of  trustees  used  to  be  one  of  the  problems  of 
university  boards. 

Morris:   Except  for  the  alumni  trustees,  is  it  a  permanent  appointment? 
Doyle:    It  was  originally  ten  years.   The  regents  were  sixteen. 
Morris:   Yes,  and  that's  gone  all  the  way  down  to  twelve,  I  think  now. 

Doyle:   Yes.   Stanford  was  ten,  and  I  don't  recall  that  there  was  any 

limit  on  the  number  of  times  you  could  be  reelected,  although  I 
don't  know.   I  don't  recall  about  that.   And  then,  the  mandatory 
retirement  provision  came  in  with  the  provision  that  you  became  an 
emeritus  trustee,  and  then  the  term  was  cut  down  to  five  years, 
and  you  can't  be  elected  more  than  twice  without  a  break.   In 
other  words,  two  five-year  terms.   I'm  not  talking  about  the 
alumni  trustees,  I'm  talking  now  about  the  trustee-elected 
trustees. 

So  the  present  situation  is  two  consecutive  five-year  terms, 
and  then  no  reelection  without  a  year  or  two  break.   And  mandatory 
retirement  at  seventy,  and  no  emeriti  trustees.   So  when  you're 
off  the  board,  you're  off. 


Faculty  Tenure 


Morris:  And  normally,  are  trustees  involved  in  faculty  hiring  and 

dismissal?  I  was  thinking  of  Mr.  Bruce  Franklin,  the  instructor 
who  was  active  in  student  demonstrations  and  who  was  terminated 
and  then  sued  the  university. 

f* 

Doyle:   Well,  they  certainly  were  in  this  case,  and  I  think  that's 

probably  by  provision  of  the  founding  grant,  but  I'd  have  to  check 
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back  on  that.   It  came  to  the  board.   It  went  from  the  faculty, 
the  hearing  committee,  to  the  university  president,  and  when  he 
affirmed  then  his  decision  came  to  the  board.   And  from  the  board, 
it  went  to  the  courts,  and  it's  still  in  the  courts. 

Morris:   Oh,  my.   That  was  a  number  of  years  ago,  too. 

Doyle:   Oh,  yes.   Six,  seven,  or  so.  And  Franklin  has  been  employed  at 
some  other  university,  I  don't  know  where  he  is  now,  but  he's 
still  pursuing  his  case,  I  think.  Hasn't  gotten  anyplace  yet. 
Still  pursuing  it.   You  remember,  it  was  the  big  row  during  the 
stridency  and  the  sit-ins  down  at  the  campus,  when  Franklin  was 
exhorting- -or  charged  with  exhorting- -students  to  take  over  the 
facilities  of  the  university.   Those  were  the  factual  issues 
involved.   Whether  in  fact  he  did  encourage  and  lead  and  exhort 
occupation  of  university  facilities,  and  interruption  with  the 
university  program,  that  was  the  basic  issue  in  the  Franklin  case. 

And  the  findings  on  that  were  elaborate  and  full,  and  the 
hearings  went  on  for  months  and  months  and  months.   The  faculty 
senate  selected  the  committee  that  heard  the  matter. 

Morris:   Before  it  went  to  the  courts. 

Doyle:   Oh,  before  it  went  to  the  president  of  the  university,  or  to  the 
board.   And  one  of  the  issues  in  court  is  whether  the  findings 
were  conclusive  after  an  adequate  trial  and  hearing,  or  whether  it 
ought  to  all  be  tried  de  novo  in  the  court.   That's  one  of  the 
issues  in  the  Franklin  case.   But  I  don't  think  the  case  is  very 
active. 

Morris:   Is  that  an  instance  of  the  university  as  a  whole  being  the 

defendant,  or  would  that  have  been  a  case  against  the  trustees 
themselves? 

Doyle:  Well,  the  trustees  are  the  university.   Technically. 

Morris:  Technically,  in  a  legal  matter. 

Doyle:  Sure.   The  trustees  are  the  university. 

Morris:  Is  this  something  that  has  concerned  the  trustees  -- 

Doyle:   Actually,  the  trustees  aren't  the  university,  but  legally  they 
are.   Factually,  the  university  is  the  faculty  and  the  students 
and  the  administration  and  everybody,  obviously.   But  legally,  the 
trustees  have  the  responsibility  for  the  university.   They  own  the 
property,  they  own  the  buildings,  they  own  the  endowment,  and  they 
hire  and  fire  the  president,  and  they  hire  and  fire  the  faculty, 
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theoretically.   But,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  that's  only 
theoretical.   But  hiring  and  firing  the  president  is  not 
theoretical . 

No.   That's,  as  you  say,  a  very  specific  and  important 
responsibility. 


Doyle :   Sure . 


Trustee  Orientation  and  Participation 


Morris:   The  business  of  the  trustees  of  any  voluntary  organization  being 
legally  responsible  for  it  is  a  point  that  I  think  is  hard  for 
most  lay  people  to  understand,  even  though  they  are  involved  as 
the  board  of  the  local  Red  Cross  or  something  like  that.   I 
wondered  if  it's  the  kind  of  thing  that  a  university  actually  does 
some  orientation  for  its  trustees  on. 

Doyle:   Well,  Stanford  now  has  a  fairly  elaborate  orientation  course. 

Somebody's  elected  a  trustee,  and  they're  snowed  under  with  stuff 
to  read.   Obviously,  they  read  the  founding  grant,  and  all  of  the 
amendments,  and  they  learn  an  awful  lot  about  university  finances, 
about  the  structure  of  the  administration.  An  enormous  amount  of 
work  goes  into  being  a  trustee. 

Morris:   Is  this  something  that  has  increased,  would  you  say? 

Doyle:   Oh,  somewhat,  as  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  university  has 
increased,  yes.   But  the  good  trustees  are  the  ones  who  pay 
attention  and  do  their  homework,  and  know  what's  going  on.  And 
Caroline  was  a  good  trustee.   She  did  her  homework  and  paid 
attention  and  knew  what  was  going  on.   Excellent. 

Morris:  When  you  say  that  the  good  trustees  do  these  things,  it  sounds 
like  you've  got  uneven  experience,  that  not  all-- 

Doyle:   Well,  yes.  Most  trustees  are  very  conscientious,  but  some  take 

the  job  and  don't  really  fill  it.   They  have  the  capacity  and  the 
potential,  but  they're  too  busy  with  something  else,  or  they  don't 
have  a  fundamental  interest  in  the  university  that  motivates  them. 
Their  attendance  record  is  kind  of  ragged,  and  their  participation 
is  limited,  and  so  on.   But  most  trustees  are  very  conscientious, 
and  take  the  work  very  seriously.   They  have  good  attendance 
records,  and  good  participation.   Caroline  was  exemplary.   She  had 
a  good  attendance  record  and  good  participation,  and  was  always 
available  and  willing  to  help,  to  take  any  assignment. 
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Morris:   How  many  committees  does  the  board  function- - 

Doyle:   Well,  the  number  of  committees  has  shrunk.  There  is  finance. 

Well,  it's  now  finance  and  development,  a  combination  of  two  prior 
committees.   Finance  has  to  do  with  the  financial  operations  of 
the  university,  the  budget,  preparation  of  the  budget,  and  the 
allocation  of  financial  resources.   The  development  committee  has 
to  do  with  fundraising,  and  these  two  committees  that  were 
previously  separate  are  now  combined  into  one.   They  perform  both 
functions,  and  about  half  the  members  of  the  board  are  on  that 
committee.  There  are  now  thirty- three  members  of  the  board,  twice 
as  many  as  we  used  to  have .  And  about  half  of  them  are  on  that 
committee. 

The  other  half  are  on  land  and  buildings ,  which  is  again  a 
combination  of  two  previous  committees.   They  have  to  do  with  the 
campus  growth  and  development,  what's  to  be  done  with  this,  what 
buildings  are  to  be  built,  where  they're  to  be  put,  what  their 
design  is  to  be,  what  architects  are  selected  for  them,  the 
letting  of  the  contracts  and  all,  with  the  vice  president  for 
business  affairs.   And,  as  to  what  university  lands  are  to  be 
leased,  and  for  what  purposes. 

Morris:   Would  it  be  the  land  and  buildings  committee  that  worked  with  the 
industrial  park-- 

Doyle:   Yes,  sure.   It  wasn't  then  the  land  and  buildings,  but  the 

predecessor.  Yes.   Caroline  was  on  that  committee,  as  I  remember. 
She  was  chairman  of  the  land  and  building  committee,  I  think,  the 
last  couple  of  years  she  was  on  the  board. 

And  then  the  other  committee,  which  is  now  a  much  larger- - 
well,  it's  a  committee  of  the  whole --is  the  academic  affairs 
committee. 


Capital  Campaigns 


Morris:   With  the  industrial  park,  and  SRI,  and  the  federal  money,  how  did 
it  happen  that  there  was  a  need  for  what  I  understand  was  a  fairly 
major  long-range  capital  development  program,  that  Mr.  Guggenhime 
was  involved  with,  and  that  was  Caroline? 

Doyle:   Well,  there  have  been  two  major  campaigns  in  the  last  twelve 

years.   There  was  the  PACE  campaign  for  $100  million,  which  was 
successful,  and  that  was  about  twelve  years  ago.   And  then  there 
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was  the  recently  completed  Campaign  for  Stanford  to  raise  $300 
million.   The  PACE  campaign  was  kicked  off  with  a  Ford  Foundation 
grant,  a  matching  grant,  but  the  Campaign  for  Stanford  didn't  have 
the  matching.   And  that  was  a  five-year  campaign,  which  was 
concluded  this  year,  early  this  year,  and  successfully. 

But,  your  question,  I  guess,  was  why  was  it  necessary?  Veil, 
you  know,  the  need  for  money  in  private  higher  education  is 
enormous.   In  order  to  keep  pace  with  inflation,  and  with  the 
expanding  scope  of  Stanford's  activity,  an  awful  lot  of  money  was 
necessary,  both  from  government  funding  and  use  of  the  land 
resources  of  the  university  and  fundraising.   I  mean,  look  at  the 
University  of  California.  My  goodness,  notwithstanding  the  state 
university  system,  and  the  state  support  through  taxation,  the 
University  of  California  has  an  enormous  ongoing  gift  program. 
And  much  of  its  eminence  and  opportunity  for  growth  and  for 
strength  has  come  from  private  support  of  the  University  of 
California.   In  fact,  I  think  its  endowment  is  larger  than 
Stanford's,  substantially,  right  now,  derived  from  private  gift 
support . 


Relations  with  University  of  California 


Morris:   That's  curious.   Is  there  a  sense  that  the  trustees  feel  that  they 
have  a  kind  of  a  friendly  rivalry  or  an  attempt  to  keep  up  with 
the  University  of  California  financially  as  well  as  academically? 

Doyle:   Oh,  yes,  I  don't  know  that  you'd  look  at  it  in  the  Big  Game  sense, 
but  I  think  the  University  of  California  and  Stanford  have  been 
very  good  for  each  other.   I  think  that  the  competition  has  been 
enormously  stimulating,  and  a  constructive  influence. 

I  think  the  medical  schools  are  beautiful  examples  of  that. 
I  think  the  fact  that  those  two  medical  schools  were  side  by  side, 
virtually,  in  San  Francisco  over  their  formative  and  developing 
years  was  a  great  benefit  to  both  of  them.   The  rivalry  and  the 
competition  for  faculty  and  for  quality  and  so  on  was  very 
stimulating,  and  I  believe  that  part  of  the  eminence  of  both  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  and  Stanford  University  is 
attributed,  or  attributable,  to  the  competition  which  has  existed 
between  them.   Plus  a  very  favorable  environment  for  the 
development  of  educational  centers.   But  I  don't  believe  either 
Berkeley  or  Palo  Alto  would  be  what  they  are  today  if  they  hadn't 
had  the  competition. 

Morris :   Of  the  other  one . 
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Doyle:   Sure.   I  think  it's  been  great,  just  great.   And  in  a  sense,  there 
has  been  a  rival,  sure.   There's  a  rivalry  to  get  the  best 
faculty,  and  there's  a  rivalry  to  get  the  better  students,  and  so 
on.   Of  course,  student-vise,  the  University  of  California  has  had 
to  take  many  students,  whereas  Stanford  has  had  a  free  choice  in 
that.  But  Berkeley  has  maintained  a  very  high  quality  of  student 
body,  and  certainly  has  been  able  to  obtain  a  faculty  that  hasn't 
any  peer. 


Admissions  Standards:  Sororities  and  Fraternities 


Morris:   You  said  that  Caroline  was  particularly  energetic  in  making 

opportunities  to  be  in  touch  with  students .  Would  she  also  have 
an  interest  in  the  standards  for  admission  and  questions  of  this 
kind? 

Doyle:   The  admissions  officers  of  the  university  report  regularly  and 
fairly  frequently  to  the  trustees,  because  that's  one  of  the 
sensitive  things.   You  know,  every  trustee  is  bugged  by  people, 
"Oh,  Johnny  wants  to  get  into  Stanford,  and  what  can  you  do  to 
help,"  and  all.   It's  just  endless.   And,  "My  child  is  the 
greatest  genius  that  ever  came  out  of  Orange  County  and  couldn't 
get  into  Stanford;  we're  not  going  to  have  anything  to  do  with  you 
from  here  on  out,"  and  all  the  rest  of  it.   This  is  endemic  with 
every  university  of  any  quality. 

So  it's  sensitive  stuff,  and  accordingly,  the  trustees  are 
always  anxious  to  be  sure  that  there's  a  high  quality  and  even- 
handed  administration  of  admissions  policy.   And  they  don't  have 
anything  much  to  do  with  admission  policy,  but  they're  kept  pretty 
well  informed  about  what  admission  policy  is  and  how  it  operates, 
to  be  satisfied  that  it's  fair  and  open,  and  not  in  any  wise  a 
slanted  or  stacked  deck. 

Morris:   I  was  thinking  particularly  in  the  sixties,  when  federal 

regulations  began  to  develop  for  equal  opportunity,  and  minority 
opportunity,  and  things  like  that.   I  was  wondering  if  that  was 
something  that  the  Stanford  trustees  addressed  themselves  to. 

Doyle:   Oh,  yes,  and  very  enthusiastically  endorsed  an  affirmative  action 
program,  to  try  to  enlarge  the  opportunity  for  minority  people  to 
come  to  the  university,  and  of  course,  funding  of  that  was  a 
significant  problem.   So  all  of  the  student  aid  was  provided  that 
could  be  provided  to  encourage  minority  admissions. 
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Morris:  Would  you  have  set  up  a  special  trustee  committee  to  work  with  the 
administration  on  that? 

Doyle:   No.   I  don't  think  there  was  any  special  committee;  I  don't  recall 
that  there  was.  But  the  administration  was  very  attuned  to  this 
matter,  and  kept  in  close  communication  with  the  trustees  about 
it. 

Morris:  Those  are  the  major  kind  of  guideposts  that  I  had  in  mind.  Are 

there  other  things  that  you  think  of  that  marked  innovation  or  new 
directions  for  Stanford? 

Doyle:    I  don't  at  the  moment  recall  anything,  and  I  think  we've  covered 
some  major  things  that  developed  during  Caroline's  time  on  the 
board. 

Oh,  I  guess- -no- -the  decision  to  abolish  sororities  came  just 
before  she  went  on  the  board.   I  think. 

Morris:  And  now  the  decision  to  reinstate  them  is  coming  just  after  she's 
retired. 

Doyle:   Yes.   But  in  a  very  different  context,  you  know.   Coming  in  the 

context  of  equal  opportunity  for  subjective,  selective  housing  by 
women.  You  see,  Stanford  still  has  a  few  fraternities,  although 
they  don't  really  have  any  much  connection  with  the  nationals. 
Some  of  them  carry  national  names,  but  they  don't  have  control 
from  national . 

But  there  is  at  Stanford  still  a  fraternity  opportunity  for 
selective,  subjective  selecting  of  admission  to  the  housing  unit. 
It's  complicated;  if  they  don't  fill  the  house,  then  it  has  to  be 
open  to  other  students  who  are  not  members  of  the  fraternity,  but 
the  point  about  the  sororities  is  that  a  substantial  number  of 
Stanford  women  want  the  same  opportunity  that  the  men  have,  and 
under  the  Title  9,  they're  entitled  to  them.   So  the  university  is 
taking  a  position,  the  administration  is  saying  to  the  trustee, 
"You've  got  to  make  the  same  subjectively  selective  housing 
opportunity  available  to  women  that  you  have  for  men." 

Well,  the  trustees  understand  that,  but  they're  saying, 
"Well,  we  don't  want  the  old  problems  that  were  associated  with 
sororities,"  so  the  matter  was  put  over  at  the  last  meeting  to  try 
and  change  some  wording  and  try  to  guarantee  that  a  subjectively 
selective  housing  opportunity  would  be  made  available  to  the 
women,  but  without  getting  tangled  up  with  the  old  Greek- letter 
syndrome,  and  the  control  from  national  headquarters,  and  so  on. 
That's  the  problem.   That's  what  it's  all  about. 
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Morris:   Were  you  and  Caroline  at  Stanford  together? 

Doyle:   No.   She's  older  than  I,  and  was  there  before  me.  We  may  have 

overlapped.   I  don't  remember  what  her  class  was.   1  didn't  know 
her  at  Stanford.   I  guess  I  met  her  before;  her  husband,  Allan,  is 
a  lawyer,  and  I  knew  him.   He  was  ahead  of  me,  I  think  two  or 
three  or  four  years.   I  didn't  know  either  of  them  at  Stanford. 
But  I've  known  them  a  long  time,  and  they're  both  wonderful 
people. 

Morris:   Primarily  through  the  legal  fraternity  in--? 

Doyle:   Well,  I've  known  Allan  professionally.   I  guess  I'd  met  Caroline 
before  the  board  of  trustees;  I  don't  remember,  in  some  community 
work  or  something.   I  can't  recall. 

Morris:  Are  the  trustees  primarily  alumni?  Are  there  any  non- Stanford--? 

Doyle:   They're  almost  all  alumni.   I  don't  know  now,  but  previously  a 

number  weren't.   For  example,  Steve  Bechtel  and  Herman  Phleger  are 
both  prominent  alumni  of  the  University  of  California,  and  were 
very,  very  good  Stanford  trustees.   At  the  present  time,  I  guess - 
-I'm  not  sure- -certainly  most  of  the  board  were  alumni.   I'm  not 
sure  that  they  all  are .   Some  are  alumni  of  graduate  school ,  but 
not  undergraduate,  or  vice  versa.   But  I  think  everyone  now  on  the 
board  has  a  degree  from  Stanford,  some  kind  of  degree  from 
Stanford.   I  think  so. 

Morris:   Well,  you've  given  us  some  very  useful  insights  on  Stanford. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Doyle:   You're  welcome.   Nice  to  meet  you. 
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VI   OTHER  STANFORD  MATTERS 
[Interview  of  March  9,  1989  resumes 


Crossflow  Between  Universities  and  Foundations 


Doyle:    So,  now  we've  talked  about  campaigns  and  fundraising,  we've  talked 
about  the  other  activities  and  committees  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  what  else  is  there? 

Morris:   Well,  the  other  question  I'd  ask  is,  we  talked  before  about  the 

selection  of  Richard  Lyman  as  president,  and  then  when  he  left  you 
had  the  selection  of  Donald  Kennedy.   Was  that  a  long,  drawn-out 
process,  or  was  he  an  obvious  candidate? 

Doyle:   No,  he  wasn't  an  obvious  candidate  at  all.   A  search  committee  was 
appointed,  composed  of  some  members  of  the  board  and  of  the 
faculty,  and  went  about  the  usual  job  of  searching  for  an 
appropriate  candidate.  No,  I  wouldn't  say  that  Kennedy  was  a 
shoo-in  by  any  means,  but  he  did  appear  to  be  a  highly  qualified 
selection,  and  has  proved  to  be  so.   But  there  were  a  number  of 
other  names  in  the  list.   That  was  about  the  time  I  left  the  board 
of  trustees,  so  I'm  not  as  familiar  with  the  process  of  selecting 
Kennedy  as  I  was  with  the  selection  of  Lyman. 

Morris:   You  weren't  that  involved  with  that  particular  search? 

Doyle:   No,  not  at  that  time.   Of  course,  Lyman  has  now  come  back  to  the 
university,  as  you  know,  as  director  of  the  Institute  of 
International  Relations,  I  guess  it's  called,  which  he's  now 
organizing  and  will  head. 

Morris:   Is  that  a  Pacific  Rim  kind  of  focus? 

Doyle:   I  think  that's  correct,  yes. 

Morris:   Stanford  hasn't  been  in  that  pond,  which  is  now  getting-- 
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Doyle:   Well,  it's  been  there  pretty  much  one  way  or  another  through  the 
Food  Research  Institute,  and  through  the  Hoover  Institution,  and 
through  other  academic  departments  of  the  university,  but  in  terms 
of  a  focus  on  international  relations,  I  think  this  is  something 
new.   I  really  don't  know  very  much  about  it. 

Morris:   Is  it  a  feather  in  the  university's  cap  to  have  the  president  go 
off  and  head  something  as  prestigious  as  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation? 

Doyle:   I  don't  know  whether  it's  a  feather  in  the  university's  cap  or 

not,  no.   I  think  being  president  of  a  major  university  is  itself 
about  as  prestigious  a  distinction  as  a  man  in  the  academic  world 
can  achieve ,  and  to  go  from  that  to  something  else ,  which  Lyman 
did,  was  simply  his  choice.   He  felt  that  ten  years  had  been 
enough  for  him  as  president  of  the  university.   I  don't  think 
there  were  any  pressures  on  Lyman  to  leave,  really.   It  was  a 
voluntary  choice  on  his  part. 

Morris:   I  was  thinking  of  some  of  the  reading  I've  done  on  foundation 

governance  and  the  governance  of  the  country  at  large.   There's 
been  some  talk  about  there's  kind  of  a  revolving  door  between 
university  top  administration  and  foundations  and  government. 
Sometimes,  that's  spoken  of  with  favor  as  being  a  good  interaction 
of  skills  and  experience,  and  other  times  it's  referred  to  as  a 
revolving  door  with  some  negative  connotations. 

Doyle:   Well,  there  certainly  is  a  cast  of  mind  about  people  who  are  in 

the  world  of  organized  philanthropy  that  is  quite  compatible  with 
the  academic  communities'  outlook.   It's  a  very  easy  thing,  I 
believe,  for  a  person  to  move  one  way  or  the  other  from  academic 
life  into  the  foundation  world,  or  vice  versa.   There  are  other 
examples  of  that.   David  Hamburg,  for  example,  went  from  academic 
life  into  the  presidency  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  and  has  now, 
I  believe,  come  onto  the  Stanford  board  of  trustees.   He  used  to 
be  a  professor  of  psychiatry  at  Stanford.   It's  a  very  easy 
transition,  so  that  that  isn't  surprising.   There  are  very 
affirmative  benefits,  I'm  sure.   I  don't  know  whether  there  are 
any  particularly  negative  aspects  of  that,  or  anything  invidious 
about  it.   I  wouldn't  think  so,  really. 

Of  course,  some  foundations  are  by  virtue  of  their  founder  or 
by  virtue  of  their  mission,  whatever  that  means,  very 
conservatively  oriented,  and  limited  to  an  interest  in  what  are 
usually  regarded  as  rather  ultra-conservative  causes.   But  that's 
not  what  we're  talking  about;  we're  talking  about  the  great 
national  foundations,  such  as  Ford  and  Rockefeller  and  Carnegie 
and  so  on,  where  the  crossflow  from  the  academic  community  seems 
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to  be  easy  and  natural.   Now,  I  don't  discern  anything 
particularly  the  matter  with  that. 


Hoover  Institution  Controversies 


Morris :  Was  the  Hoover  Institution  kind  of  waiting  for  you  to  finish  your 
term  on  the  Stanford  board  of  trustees  so  that  they  could  invite 
you  to  become  one  of  their  overseers? 

Doyle:   No,  not  at  all.   I  went  on  the  Hoover  Institution  board  of 

advisors,  it  was  called  then,  because  of  my  presidency  of  the 
Stanford  board  of  trustees.   It  was,  I  think,  an  ex-officio 
appointment.   Then,  I  guess  after  that,  I  was  reelected  by  the 
board  of  advisors ,  and  I  think  that  when  the  board  of  advisors 
became  the  board  of  overseers ,  the  people  who  had  been  on  the 
board  of  advisors  were  grandfathered.   I  guess  I'm  there  as  a 
grandfather.   Otherwise,  the  board  of  overseers'  term  is  limited 
to  three  years.   There  may  be  two  or  three  renewals,  and  then  one 
has  to  be  off  for  an  intervening  time  before  going  back.   There 
are  three  or  four  of  us  who  are  there  under  the  grandfather 
provision- - 

Morris:  And  then  you  can  stay  indefinitely. 

Doyle:   Yes,  I  think  so.   That's  how  I  happened  to  be  on  the  board  of 
overseers. 

Morris:   When  you  were  there  as  ex  officio,  as  president  of  the  Stanford 
trustees,  had  the  question  yet  arisen  about  the  extent  of 
Stanford's  governance  of  the  Hoover  Institution? 

Doyle:   Yes,  there  was  a  question,  and  it  was  originally  put  to  rest  in 
1959,  which  I  guess  was  the  year  I  went  on  the  Stanford  board  of 
trustees,  by  resolution,  which  recognized  the  Hoover  Institution 
as  a  separate  independent  entity  within  the  frame  of  Stanford 
University.   That  was  the  terminology.   The  director  of  the 
institution  was  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  president  of  the 
university  and  the  board  of  trustees,  but  was  not  otherwise 
accountable  to  the  academic  process  that  normally  prevails  in 
academic  institutions.   The  Hoover  was  also  given  the  opportunity 
to  raise  its  own  funds  and  to  invest  them,  separately  from  the 
endowment  funds  of  the  university.   That's  been  a  very  successful 
activity  on  their  part.  They've  been  able  to  raise  funds  which 
are  contributed  to  Stanford,  but  are  earmarked  for  the  use  of  the 
Hoover  Institution. 
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Morris:   I  see.   So  that  Stanford  is  kind  of  the  pas s- through -- 

Doyle:    Yes,  that's  correct.   But,  also  has  ultimate  control.   The 

university  trustees  have  ultimate  control  over  the  funds,  and  over 
the  institution,  for  that  matter.   But  of  course,  as  everyone  is 
so  aware,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  controversy  in  recent 
years  about  the  autonomy  of  the  Hoover  Institution,  and  whether  it 
ought  not  be  subjected  to  the  usual  academic  processes,  with 
respect  to  appointments  and  all.   And  that  has  been  the  center  of 
the  controversy.   Glenn  Campbell,  the  director,  has  been  very 
effective  in  fundraising  and  in  building  the  Hoover  Institution  as 
a  world-renowned  think-tank,  as  it  were,  and  has  certainly 
developed  a  very  estimable  group  of  fellows,  senior  fellows,  a 
number  of  them  Nobel  laureates,  whose  academic  qualifications  and 
scholarship  are  beyond  challenge,  I  guess. 

But  the  relationship  between  the  Hoover  Institution  and 
Stanford  is  a  very  prickly  and  ticklish  subject.   Campbell  was 
under  a  good  deal  of  pressure  to  resign.   The  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Campbell  provided  for  his  retirement  at  age  65,  and  he  will  be  age 
65  this  year,  1989.   So  the  board  has  said  that  he'll  retire,  and 
has  appointed  a  search  committee  to  locate  his  successor.   That 
committee  is  now  functioning.   I  think  Campbell  has  in  the  press 
disputed  the  date  of  his  retirement  and  all,  but  I  suspect  it  will 
work  out  well  enough,  as  soon  as  a  candidate  has  been  chosen. 

The  search  process  is  laid  down  by  the  agreement  between  the 
Hoover  and  Stanford,  and  the  committee  is  comprised  of 
representatives  of  the  Hoover  Institution  Board  of  Overseers,  the 
Stanford  board  of  trustees,  and  appointees  of  the  Hoover  family 
trust.   The  ultimate  appointment,  however,  must  be  approved  by  the 
president  of  the  university  and  the  Stanford  Board  of  Trustees. 

Morris:   Would  the  relationship  have  gotten  as  prickly  as  it  has  if  the 

matter  of  the  location  of  the  Reagan  Presidential  Library  had  not 
come  up,  and  the  sense  that  the  Hoover  Institution  was  more 
conservative  than  the  general  body  of  thought  at  the  university 
itself? 

Doyle:    Oh,  I  think,  yes.   It's  kind  of  an  endemic  controversy  that's  been 
going  on  now  for  forty  years  or  more.   It  was  exacerbated  and 
became  more  public  when  the  Reagan  Library  location  was  in  the 
public  eye.   But  that  was  simply  an  aspect  or  facet  of  the  ongoing 
tension  or  controversy  between  the  Hoover  and  the  university, 
which  really  has  not  been  all  that  dramatic,  except  for  the 
involvement  of  a  few  individuals  who  have  been  very  outspoken  on 
one  side  or  the  other.   I  think  most  of  the  board  of  overseers  and 
most  of  the  trustees  of  the  university  believe  that  Stanford  has 
been  very  good  for  the  Hoover  Institution  and  vice  versa,  and  that 
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the  idea  of  a  separation  of  the  two  is  not  advisable,  and  that, 
although  there  have  been  some  problems  about  the  degree  of 
autonomy  and  the  degree  of  control  on  the  university's  side,  they 
have  not  been  major  problems.   Otherwise,  the  institution  wouldn't 
have  thrived  the  way  it  has . 

Morris:  Both  institutions? 

Doyle:   And  Stanford  wouldn't  have  thrived  the  way  it  has.   I  really  don't 
see  that  it's  taken  much  out  of  either  one  of  them,  and  indeed  in 
some  ways  has  been  sort  of  a  tempest  in  a  teapot.   But  I  think 
that  with  the  present  leadership  in  the  Hoover  Institution  and  the 
trustees  of  the  university,  we  can  look  forward  to  a  period- - 
particularly  after  the  appointment  of  a  new  director- -to  a  period 
of  relative  calm  and  quiescence  and  good  relationship. 

Morris:   Are  there  some  obvious  candidates? 

Doyle:  Well,  I'm  sure  there  are  some  good  candidates,  but  1  really  am  not 
familiar  enough  with  it  to  identify  any  one  or  any  group  as  likely 
appointments. 

Morris:   It  sounds  as  if  you're  of  the  view  that  a  small  amount  of 

controversy  is  sort  of  a  continuing  aspect  of  large  institutions, 
but  that  it  generally  doesn't  overwhelm- -it's  to  be  expected, 
rather  than- - 

Doyle:   Well,  I  think  so.   And  having  as  vital  and  vibrant  and  strong  an 
organization  as  the  Hoover  Institution  has  become,  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  Stanford  campus,  with  the  tower  so  visible  and  the 
building  so  prominent,  and  with  the  staff  so  eminent  in  their 
respective  fields,  it's  almost  inevitable  that  there  will  be  some 
controversy  between  that  group  or  community  and  the  academic 
community.   On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  number  of  joint 
appointments ,  where  fellows  of  the  Hoover  Institution  are  members 
of  the  academic  faculty  of  the  university,  and  that  kind  of 
interrelationship,  it's  always  seemed  to  me,  ought  to  be 
encouraged  and  advanced  in  every  way  possible. 
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VII   BUSINESS  ASPECTS  OF  THE  IRVINE  FOUNDATION,  1963-1979 


Defending  Challenges  to  James  Irvine's  Trust 


Morris:   Why  don't  we  turn  to  the  Irvine  Foundation,  then,  which  you've  had 
an  equally  long  and  energetic  relationship  with.   Had  you  known 
Loyall  McLaren?*  Was  he  the  one  who  invited  you  to  come  aboard? 

Doyle:   No,  I  don't  believe  so.   I  knew  a  man  named  Robert  Gerdes,  who  had 
been  one  of  Mr.  [James]  Irvine's  lawyers,  and  had  done  some  legal 
work  for  Mr.  Irvine  even  before  the  foundation  was  set  up.   Gerdes 
did  not  establish  the  foundation.   A  lawyer  named  Scarborough  did 
that.   But  Gerdes  had  done  legal  work  for  Mr.  Irvine,  and  known 
him,  and  Gerdes  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
foundation.   I  knew  Gerdes  well,  because  he'd  been  a  practicing 
lawyer  in  San  Francisco,  and  then  had  become  general  counsel  of 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  and  then  had  become  president 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company.   We 
had  been  friends,  as  well  as  colleagues  in  the  law  practice.   I 
had  done  some  legal  work  for  his  company. 

When  the  Irvine  Foundation  and  the  Irvine  Company,  which  it 
then  controlled  as  majority  stockholder,  became  involved  in 
litigation  with  Joan  Irvine;  I  was  employed  to  represent  them  in 
that  controversy,  and  handled  a  number  of  cases  for  the  foundation 
in  its  controversies  with  Joan  Irvine,  and  got  to  know  Loyall 
McLaren  very  well  in  that  connection.   It  was  after  that  that  I 
was  invited  to  go  on  the  foundation  board. 

Morris:   Probably  the  litigation  gave  you  a  lot  of  understanding  of  the 
foundation? 

Doyle:    Yes.  it  did. 

Morris:   Also  gave  the  foundation  a  lot  of  very  negative  publicity. 

Doyle:   Oh,  there  was  a  lot  of  negative  publicity  in  those  early  years, 

indeed.   The  media  was,  I  think,  largely  inspired  by  Joan  and  her 


N.  Loyall  McLaren,  "California  Pioneer  Scion,"  Regional  Oral  History 
Office,  University  of  California,  Berkeley.  1978. 
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Morris: 


Doyle : 


activities  and  charges  and  litigation  and  so  on.   Well,  the 
foundation  was  being  bashed,  and  an  effort  was  made  by  her  to 
break  the  trust  and  to  destroy  the  foundation. 

The  foundation  per  se?   I  had  understood  that  her  concern  was  she 
wasn't  getting  her  fair  share  of  the  value  of  the-- 


No,  there  was  an  attack  actually  made  on  the  trust, 
foundation  is  simply  a  California  nonprofit-- 


You  see,  the 


The  foundation  is  a  California  nonprofit  corporation,  which  is  the 
trustee  of  an  inter  vivos  trust  that  Mr.  Irvine  established  and 
named  the  foundation  as  the  permanent  trustee.   The  attack- -one  of 
the  attacks --was  on  the  trust,  on  the  validity  of  the  trust,  and 
had  the  goal  in  mind  of  upsetting  the  trust  so  that  the  foundation 
would  have  nothing  to  administer,  and  distributing  the  assets 
which  had  been  given  to  the  trust  to  the  other  members  of  the 
Irvine  family. 

Morris:   The  others  member  of  the  family  didn't- - 

Doyle:   They  didn't  join  in  it,  but  they  would  have  been  successors  in 

interest  if  the  action  had  been  successful.  That  suit  was  tried 
in  the  federal  court  in  Los  Angeles,  and  resulted  in  a 
determination  favorable  to  the  continued  existence  of  the  trust, 
and  its  administration  by  the  foundation.   But  if  that  suit  had 
been  successful,  the  foundation  would  have  lost  the  trust  and 
would  have  had  no  assets.   It  was  an  inter  vivos  trust  set  up  by 
Mr.  Irvine  which  became  irrevocable  upon  his  death.   I  forget  when 
he  died,  I  guess  it  was  1943  or  thereabouts.  Maybe  1945. 

Morris:  Around  in  there.   So  the  litigation  started  on  his  death? 

Doyle:   Oh,  no.  Much  later  than  that.   I  don't  remember  when  the 

litigation  started,  but  it  was  long  after  World  War  II.   I  could 
look  it  up  and  see  when-- 

Morris:   I  think  I  have  the  records  in  the  publications  of  the  foundation. 

Doyle:    But  in  connection  with  that  litigation,  the  Irvine  Foundation, 

which  controlled  the  Irvine  Company  --54  percent  of  the  stock  in 
the  Irvine  Company,  which  owned  the  ranch  and  the  land  and  so  on 
--  the  foundation  was  getting  adverse  publicity  and  was  being  more 
or  less  bashed  by  everyone  involved.   The  directors,  the  then- 
directors  or  trustees  of  the  foundation  thought  that  this  was 
terribly  unfair  and  inappropriate,  but  nevertheless  it  was  true. 
Joinine  the  Board  of  Directors.  1964 
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Morris:   So,  was  it  shortly  after  the  suit  had  been  defended  that  you  were 
invited  to  come  upon  the  foundation  board? 

Doyle:    I  think  so. 

Morris :   Was  there  the  thought  at  that  time  that  the  foundation  should  do 
some  evaluation  of  how  it  operated  or  what  the  goals  were? 

Doyle:   Oh,  yes.   There  was  a  great- -it  all  was  very  different.   At  first, 
when  1  first  became  acquainted  with  the  foundation,  its  only 
income  was  dividends  from  the  Irvine  Company,  which  were 
relatively  very  modest,  because  it  was  essentially  an  agricultural 
operation.   The  returns  were  very  modest,  and  were  being  used  at 
the  beginning  for  land  development  purposes.   The  payout  to  the 
shareholders  was  quite  small,  and  consequently  the  foundation  had 
little  income.   And  a  good  part  of  that  was  being  used  up  in  the 
cost  of  litigation,  and  there  was  relatively  little  available  for 
any  kind  of  a  grant  program  or  sustained  giving  program. 

That  continued  more  or  less  that  way  right  up  until  the  time 

that  the  stock  in  the  Irvine  Company  was  sold.  The  proceeds  were 

put  into  a  diversified  portfolio  of  investment.  Of  course,  that 
was  only  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 


Divestment  of  the  Irvine  Company 


Morris:  Was  the  decision  to  sell  the  stock  in  the  works  anyhow,  or  was  it 
nudged  along  by  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act? 

Doyle:    It  was  mandated  by  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act,  and  I  think  a  ten- 
year  period  was  allowed  to  accomplish  the  divestment.   It  would 
have  been  possible  under  the  act,  as  I  recall,  to  retain  something 
less—well,  I  guess  a  20  percent  interest- -in  the  Irvine  Company, 
a  20  percent  stock  interest.   But  anything  beyond  that  had  to  be 
disposed  of.   Well,  it  was  a  marvelous  real-estate  investment,  but 
the  foundation  directors  were  really  not  interested  in  having  a 
minority  position  in  the  Irvine  Company,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  controversy  with  other  shareholders,  notably  Joan,  who  owned  a 
20  or  25  percent  interest  in  the  company.   So,  the  decision  was 
made  to  divest  all  of  it,  and  to  go  into  other  opportunities. 

Morris:   So  that  when  you  came  aboard,  the  trustees'  primary  interest  was 
in  the  Irvine  Company  rather  than  in  the  foundation  itself. 
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Doyle:   Yes,  and  they  were  supply  Ing-  -they  controlled  a  majority  of  the 

board  of  directors  of  the  Irvine  Company,  and  the  president  of  the 
Irvine  Company  was  appointed  by  that  board,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Irvine  Company  was  a  director  of  the  foundation. 
Mr.  McLaren  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Irvine  Company  and 
was  also  a  director  of  the  foundation. 

Morris:  Had  you  taken  an  interest  in  the  congressional  hearings  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  '69? 

Doyle:   I  personally?  I  knew  they  were  going  on,  and  I  knew  of  the 

substance  of  the  changes  that  were  being  proposed,  but  no,  I  had 
not  taken  a  position  either  as  an  advocate  or  in  lobbying  or 
anything  of  that  kind. 

Morris:   Had  the  foundation  been  asked  to  have  a  representative  testify  or 


Doyle:   McLaren  testified  at  some  of  the  committee  hearings,  because  Joan 
Irvine  was  very  active  in  support  of  the  proposed  legislation,  and 
I  think  that  she  was  able  to  get  one  of  the  committees  to  conduct 
a  hearing  about  the  Irvine  Foundation,  and  as  I  recall  it,  McLaren 
was  a  witness  at  that  hearing.   But  I  did  not  attend  the  hearing, 
and  knew  only  generally  as  to-  -I  did,  I  think,  read  a  transcript 
of  the  hearing  at  one  point. 

Morris:   One  of  the  issues  in  those  days  was  the  propriety  of  an  in  effect 
interlocking  overlapping  directorate,  that  the  business  of  a 
business  should  be  business  and  the  business  of  a  foundation 
should  be  philanthropy. 

Exactly. 

Is  that  something  that  the  trustees  debated  amongst  themselves? 

Well,  yes.   I  think  that  there  was  a  concern  about  the  foundation 
spending  a  great  deal  of  its  time  and  energy  and  effort  in  running 
the  Irvine  Company,  because  as  the  majority  stockholder,  it  had 
that  responsibility.   The  Irvine  Company  owned  probably  the  most 
valuable  potential  land  on  earth. 

Morris:  Absolutely  incredible  piece  of  real  estate. 

Doyle:   An  incredible  piece  of  real  estate.   Its  development  was  right  up 
front.  How  and  where  and  when  and  in  what  way  was  that  land  going 
to  be  developed,  and  turned  to  productive  uses,  was  a  major 
concern.   Because  the  foundation  had  the  big  interest,  and 
controlled  the  board  of  the  company  through  its  ownership  of  a 
majority  of  the  stock,  the  time  of  the  foundation  directors  was 
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Morris: 


Doyle : 


Morris: 


taken  up  with  what  to  do  with  the  Irvine  Company,  rather  than  what 
kind  of  philanthropic  program  are  we  going  to  have,  or  how  are  we 
going  to  use  our  resources  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
California,  which  was  the  mandate  that  James  Irvine  had  given  in 
his  trust. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  personal  sympathy  with  the  dilemma 
that  was  created  by  that  necessary  preemption  with  the  operation 
of  the  Irvine  Company.   It  made  the  philanthropic  role  seem  rather 
secondary,  and  when  all  of  this  was  further  complicated  by  the 
pendency  of  ongoing  litigation,  where  the  foundation  was  defending 
itself  in  the  court  proceedings,  and  its  officers  were  spending 
time  and  effort  in  preparing  for  hearings  and  so  on,  it  just  was  a 
very  difficult  situation. 

Am  I  right  that  part  of  the  problem  is  that  with  a  company  that  is 
pretty  much  privately  held,  there  is  a  real  problem  determining 
the  market  value,  therefore  some  of  the  family  members  felt  they 
weren't  getting  the  kind  of  money  that  they  should  have,  given  the 
potential  value  of  the  company? 

Oh,  of  course  that's  true.   Certainly.   And  many  of  the  directors 
of  the  foundation  were  very  anxious  to  greatly  increase  the  income 
available  from  the  operation  of  the  company  in  order  to  make  it 
available  for  the  foundation's  charitable  purposes. 

Why  don't  we  stop  there,  and  then  next  time  we  meet,  we  can  go 
into  the  marvelous  story  of  how  things  have  been  turned  around  in 
the  last  twenty  years? 


Development  of  the  Irvine  Ranchtftf 
[Date  of  Interview:   March  28,  1989] 


Morris:   I  thought  we  would  continue  with  the  story  of  the  growth  and 

development  of  the  Irvine  Foundation.   Last  time  we  talked,  we  had 
just  gotten  to  the  point  where,  in  response  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969,  the  foundation  was  in  the  process  of  preparing  to  divest 
itself  of  the  Irvine  Company  stock,  and  you  had  mentioned  that 
planning  had  been  going  on  for  some  time  in  regard  to  the 
development  of  the  Irvine  Ranch.   I  wondered  when  that  process  had 
begun,  and  if  it  was  initiated  by  people  in  the  foundation,  or  if 
local  people  in  Orange  County  were  beginning  to  think  about  the 
growth  of  the  county. 
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Well,  the  beginning  of  the  planning  for  the  development  of  the 
Irvine  Ranch  went  back  before  my  time.   The  first  significant 
step,  as  I  understand  it,  was  the  employment  of  Pereira  [William 
Pereira  and  Associates]  to  prepare  a  master  plan.   That  was  done, 
I  would  guess,  about  in  the  late  1950s,  something  like  that.   That 
master  plan  was  put  before  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Irvine 
Company,  and  that  board,  of  course,  consisted  of  representatives 
of  the  foundation,  because  the  foundation  was  the  majority 
shareholder.   I  guess  the  only  outside  director,  or  the  largest 
stockholder  who  was  an  outside  director  of  the  Irvine  Company,  was 
Joan  Irvine .   I  think  that  there  was  controversy  almost 
immediately  between  her  and  the  other  members  of  the  board  over 
the  development  plan,  over  the  master  plan. 

Did  she  want  it  to  go  faster  than  they  thought  was  prudent? 

Well,  she  wanted  faster  development,  and  she  wanted  different 
types  of  development.   Not  having  been  present  or  participating  in 
those  discussions,  I  really  don't  have  any  firsthand  knowledge  of 
it,  but  I  think  that  the  rapidity  of  the  development  was  an 
important  aspect  of  it,  and  the  nature  of  the  development,  whether 
there  would  be  sales  or  leases  of  the  areas  that  were  to  go  into 
residential  properties,  or  whether  there  should  be  a  waterfront 
development  in  certain  areas  of  the  bay,  and  so  on. 


The  University  of  California  at  Irvine,  the  grant  for  that 
land,  was  something  upon  which  she  and  the  other  directors  fully 
agreed.1   I  think  they  could  foresee  that  in  making  that  grant,  it 
would  be  a  great  stimulation  to  the  future  development  of  the 
property  and  almost  an  ideal  place  for  a  campus  of  the  university. 

Was  that  also  before  you  came  on  the  board? 

I  think  one  of  the  first- -yes,  it  was  before  I  came  on  the  board, 
but  just  barely.   I  think  I  was  consulted  as  a  lawyer  about 
whether  the  foundation  could  make  the  grant,  and  so  on,  whether 
the  company  could  make  the  grant,  because  as  you  know,  the  trust 
contains  the  restriction  against  grants  to  organizations  or 
purposes  that  are  supported  with  public  funds. 


Morris :  How  was  that  resolved? 


1In  July  1960  The  Irvine  Company  offered  1000  acres  to  the  University 
of  California  regents.   This  gift  was  recorded  in  January  1961.   The 
regents  purchased  an  additional  adjacent  510  acres  in  1964.   See  Appendix 
C,  "About  the  Irvine  Foundation." 
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Doyle:   It  was  resolved  by  going  to  the  attorney  general  of  California,  as 
the  supervisor  of  charitable  trusts,  and  getting  an  acquiescence 
in  the  position  that  the  company  was  the  grantor,  and  that  the 
foundation  was  not,  and  that  the  ultimate  benefits  to  the 
foundation  that  would  flow  from  the  company's  transfer  of  that 
property  to  the  university  would  be  greatly  beneficial  to  the 
future  of  the  foundation.   That  was  the  kernel  of  the  idea,  and 
the  attorney  general  had  no  problem  at  all.   So  the  directors  of 
the  company,  who  were  there  by  virtue  of  the  foundation's  stock 
ownership,  all  voted  in  favor  of  the  transfer,  and  the  company 
made  the  transfer.   I  don't  know  when  that  was,  but  I  would  think 
around  1960,  approximately. 

Morris:  Had  the  university  approached  the  company,  or  was  it  something 
that  the  company -- 

Doyle:    I  don't  know  whether  the  matter  had  been  broached  by  the 

university,  or  whether  it  was  a  suggestion  of  the  Irvine  Company. 
I  don't  know  who  initiated  that.   Although  I  think  the  university 
had  had  plans  for  an  Orange  County  campus  for  quite  a  while,  and 
whether  those  plans  were  focused  on  the  Irvine  Ranch  I  do  not 
know. 

Morris:   During  the  sixties  was  when  there  was  the  Master  Plan  for  Higher 
Education  that  did  envision  quite  a  lot  of  expansion. 

Doyle:    I  don't  know  when  the  groundbreaking  was  for  UC  Irvine,  about  '64 
or  '65,  twenty -five  years  ago.   I  went  on  the  board  in  '64,  and  I 
think  that's  about  the  time  that  the  ground  was  broken  for  UC 
Irvine.  Maybe  a  little  before  that. 


Neeotiating  the  Stock  Sale 


Morris:  The  annual  reports  comment  that  negotiating  the  sale  of  the  Irvine 
Company  stock  was  a  rather  lengthy  and  difficult  process.  Why  was 
that? 

Doyle:   Well,  it  was  indeed.  The  property  had  to  be  sold;  we  knew  that. 
Stock  had  to  be  sold.   There  was  a  ten-year  time  limit,  and  we 
were  running  out  of  time.   The  negotiations  were  conducted  with  a 
number  of  prospective  buyers,  and  finally  a  proposal  was  received 
from  Mobil  Oil  that  looked  very  good.   Joan  Irvine  opposed  it,  and 
brought  an  action  in  the  superior  court  in  Orange  County  to 
prevent  it.   In  that  action,  she  was  joined  by  the  attorney 
general  of  California. 
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Morris:   Was  this  the  same  person  who  had  ruled  on  the  land  transfer? 

Doyle:   On  the  transfer  of  property  to  the  university?  Well,  it  was  the 

same  department  of  the  attorney  general's  office.   I  don't  know  if 
the  same  individuals  were  involved,  but  it  was  the  same 
department. 

Evelle  Younger  was  attorney  general  at  that  time;  I  don't 
know  whether  he'd  been  attorney  general  earlier  when  the  transfer 
to  the  university  was  made  of  the  Irvine  Ranch  property.   The 
charitable  trust  division  was  under  the  direction  of- -I  don't 
recall,  but  the  young  chap  who  was  in  court  handling  the  matter 
was  Yeoryios  Appallas,  who's  still  in  the  department. 

In  any  event,  the  matter  was  heard  by  the  Orange  County 
superior  court,  and  it  resulted  in  a  competitive  bidding  proposal. 
Bids  were  received  from  several  prospective  buyers,  including  a 
Canadian  developer,  Cadillac  Fairview.   Then,  Taubman,  a  Chicago 
developer,  organized  a  syndicate  consisting  of  Allen,  a  Chicago 
investment  banker,  Joan  Irvine,  who  owned  I  think  about  20  percent 
of  the  stock,  and  Henry  Ford,  and  a  group  of  about  half  a  dozen. 
Bren  was  one  of  the  group  that  Taubman  put  together.   I  can't 
remember  Bren's  first  name.   He  now  is  the  sole  owner  of  all  of 
the  stock  in  the  Irvine  Company,  except  for  Joan's  interest, 
because  the  ultimate  bidding  resulted  in  the  Taubman  syndicate 
outbidding  Mobil  by  enough  to  make  the  difference.   So  we  sold  to 
the  Taubman  syndicate  group,  and  Mobil  lost  out,  and  Cadillac 
Fairview  dropped  out  at  some  point  in  the  process. 

The  court  was  satisfied  that  it  was  a  good  price,  and 
approved  the  sale.  We  had  testimony  of  all  kinds  of  expert 
witnesses  on  the  value  of  the  property  and  on  what  the  market 
would  bring  for  the  stock,  and  so  on. 

The  sale  was  approved,  and  as  I  recall  it,  we  received  $189 
million. 

Morris:   Considerably  more  than  the  estimated  value  of  the  stock  a  couple 
of  years  earlier. 

Doyle:   Yes,  substantially  more.   I  don't  remember  how  much  more  than 

Mobil's  initial  bid.   I  think  that—I  don't  remember  that.   But  it 
was  more  than  Mobil's  initial  bid,  and  Mobil  went  up  in  the  course 
of  the  bidding  contest.   So,  as  a  result  of  the  action,  there's  no 
doubt  that  the  foundation  got  a  better  price,  and  more  than  the 
best  offer  it  had  had  prior  to  that  time.   So  I  think  the 
foundation  was  benefitted  by  that  particular  piece  of  litigation. 
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Morris:   Had  part  of  Joan  Irvine's  reasons  for  bringing  the  suit  were  that 
she  wanted  to  continue  to  be  active  in  the  company? 

Doyle:   Oh,  very  much  so.   She  always  wanted  to  continue  to  be  active  in 
the  company,  and  that  was  a  strong  motivation  for  her.   Of  course, 
earlier,  as  I  think  we  discussed  before,  she  brought  an  action  in 
the  federal  court  in  Los  Angeles  to  try  to  invalidate  the  trust, 
her  grandfather's  trust,  and  to  take  the  property  over  for  the 
heirs  of  the  Irvine  family.  That  action  had  failed,  and  a 
judgment  was  finally  entered  endorsing  and  validating  the  trust, 
so  that  was  helpful  to  the  foundation  in  the  sense  that  it  got  a 
new  charter,  with  a  judicial  endorsement.  But  that  action  had 
been  terminated  before  this  controversy  about  the  proposed  sale  to 
Mobil  Oil.  This  was  a  suit  in  the  Orange  County  superior  court. 

In  any  event,  as  I  say,  I  think  that  the  foundation  was 
benefitted  by  this  action,  because  it  did  produce  a  higher  price 
than  the  one  that  Mobil  had  negotiated.   The  other  shareholders, 
other  than  Joan,  of  whom  there  were  a  number  of  family  members, 
all  had  approved  of  the  proposed  sale  to  Mobil.   They  had 
independently  examined  that  proposal,  and  they  had  all  approved 
it,  but  she  did  not  approve  it.   She  and  her  mother,  who  were 
shareholders,  did  not  approve  it,  and  took  the  court  action  that  I 
have  mentioned. 

So  that  resulted  in  a  sale  of  the  property  to  the  Taubman 
syndicate  group,  and  then  later,  Bren,  a  member  of  the  group, 
purchased  the  shares  of  all  of  the  other  syndicate  holders,  except 
Joan  Irvine's  shares,  which  I  understand  she  still  holds.1   I'm 
informed  that  there  has  been  all  kinds  of  litigation  between  Bren 
and  Joan  Irvine  over  the  development  of  the  property,  and  over  the 
sale  of  shares  to  Bren  by  the  other  syndicate  holders  and  so  on. 
I  believe  one  of  those  cases  has  been  on  trial  for  months,  back  in 
Chicago  or  someplace  in  the  midwest.   But  the  controversy  that 
used  to  be  focused  on  the  foundation  when  it  was  the  majority 
owner  of  the  stock  is  now  focused  on  Bren. 

Morris:   With  Joan,  through  another  venue. 

Doyle:   Yes.   The  foundation  sold  the  stock,  and  received  cash,  and  then 
the  question  was  what  to  do? 


1I  understand  that  Bren  forced  her  out  in  a  corporate  reorganization 
and  that  they  are  now  litigating  the  value  of  her  shares.   --M.D. 
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Diversification  of  Investments 


Morris: 
Doyle : 


Morris: 
Doyle : 

Morris : 
Doyle : 


Indeed.   That's  a  lot  of  money  to  make  decisions  on. 

Yes.   So  we  took  our  time,  and  moved  rather  carefully  into  that 
process  with  the  finance  committee,  and  it  was  just  about  that 
time  that  Ken  Cuthbertson  came  into  the  foundation  as  executive 
vice  president.   He  had  been  financial  vice  president  at  Stanford 
University  earlier  in  his  career,  so  he  was  very  helpful.  We 
employed  Peat  Marwick  Mitchell,  which  had  a  charitable  investment 
division. 

Was  that  a  new  idea  at  the  time? 


Yes,  more  or  less, 
firm. 


It  was  a  relatively  new  department  of  the  CPA 


That  was  what  caught  my  ear. 
were-- 


Peat  Marwick  and  Mitchell  originally 


Certified  public  accountants,  but  they  had  developed  this 
specialized  investment  branch  that  was  more  or  less  focused  on 
servicing  philanthropic  organizations,  with  investment  advice  and 
handling --monitor ing --the  performance  of  investment  managers. 
Through  Peat  Marwick,  we  retained  the  services  of  Professor  Murray 
of  Columbia,  a  professor  of  finance.   I  don't  remember  his  first 
name  now,  at  Columbia  University,  as  a  consultant  on  the  question 
of  the  diversification  of  our  investments. 

The  attorney  general's  office  was  urging  that  we  put  the 
money  into  government  bonds,  or  high-grade  corporate  bonds, 
because  interest  rates  at  that  particular  time  were  quite  high, 
and  it  would  have  meant  a  relatively  large  return  on  the 
investment  available  for  charitable  purposes ,  because  of  the  high 
interest  rates.   But  inflation  was  also  pretty  high,  and  we  were 
obviously  very  concerned  about  the  erosion  of  the  value  of  the 
principal  through  the  inflation  process.   If  we'd  gone  into  a 
fixed- income  format,  we  would  indeed  have  received  relatively  high 
income,  at  least  for  a  while,  but  we  would  have  suffered  terribly 
in  the  incursion  of  inflation  into  the  principal. 

We  also  had  on  our  finance  committee  people  of  experience. 
Rudy  Peterson,  who  was  then  chairman  of  the  Bank  of  America,  was  a 
member  of  the  board;  and  Bob  Gerdes,  who  was  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  and  experienced  with  utility 
financing,  was  on  the  committee;  and  Loyall  McLaren;  and  Ed  Carter 
of  Carter,  Hawley,  Hale,  was  a  very  experienced  financial  person. 
So  that  with  the  outside  consultants,  we  were  able  to  develop  a 
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Morris: 


Doyle : 


policy  for  investment  which  finally  settled  on  going  about  80 
percent  to  equities  and  20  percent  to  fixed  income  investments . 


Following  what  I've  heard  referred  to  as  the 
approach? 


"prudent  man" 


Yes,  that's  correct.  Murray  was  more  or  less  pressing  us  to  go  to 
an  entire  equity  portfolio,  because  he  felt  that  that  was  our 
greatest  protection  against  inflation.   Since  the  foundation  is 
theoretically  here  to  stay  forever,  and  not  to  liquidate,  the 
protection  against  inflation  was  of  very  high  and  important  value. 
Murray  was  more  or  less  espousing  the  idea  of  100  percent  in 
equity  investments.   I'm  not  sure,  but  I  think  that  at  one  point 
we  went  up  close  to  90  percent  equities  in  the  portfolio,  but 
that's  varied  from  time  to  time,  as  market  conditions  and  economic 
conditions  have  changed,  we've  gone  up  or  down.   I  think  we  were 
as  low  as  65  or  70  percent  at  one  time.   I'm  not  sure  what  it  is 
now,  but  it's  in  the  70s,  I  think,  on  the  equity  side. 


Seeking  and  Monitoring  Money  Managers 


Doyle:   Well,  then  the  next  thing  was  to  find  our  money  managers,  to  pick 
the  people.   We  considered  doing  this  in-house.   We  considered  the 
possibility  of  enlisting  a  staff  of  experienced  people,  and 
setting  about  doing  our  own  money  managing.   But  we  concluded  that 
that  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  do  from  scratch,  and  that  we'd 
be  better  off  to  employ  outside  money  managers. 

Morris:   Was  there  the  thought  that  managing  the  assets  could  sort  of 
overshadow  the  distributions  to  philanthropy? 

Doyle:   Well,  it  certainly  would  occupy  the  time  of  some  of  the  directors, 
as  well  as  a  good  part  of  the  staff,  and  it  would  be  a  very 
different  type  of  activity  than  the  grantmaking  side.   We  were 
interested  in  getting  on  with  the  grantmaking  side,  because  with 
the  litigation  preoccupying  us  for  so  long,  and  the  income  being 
quite  low,  merely  the  dividends  from  the  Irvine  Company  stock,  we 
were  anxious  to  get  about  the  philanthropy  side  of  the  trust.   So 
we  concluded  that  it  would  be  better  to  employ  the  money  managers, 
and  then  the  problem  was  to  select  them. 

Mr.  Peterson  and  Mr.  Gerdes  and  Mr.  Cuthbertson  and  I  went 
off  on  a  junket  for  almost  a  week,  and  we  visited  money  managers 
in  Boston,  and  in  New  York,  and  in  Baltimore,  and  in  Houston,  and 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  in  San  Francisco.   I  don't  remember  how  many 
different  firms,  but  we  visited  I'm  sure  a  dozen  or  maybe  as  many 
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as  twenty  investment  counsel  firms,  and  finally  made  our  choice  as 
to  the  ones  that  we  thought  we  wanted. 

Morris:   It  takes  more  than  one  to  manage  a  portfolio  of  that  size? 

Doyle:   Well,  we  thought  we  needed  different  types  of  equity  managers. 

There  are  some  managers  who  specialize  in  growth  companies,  and  in 
relatively  small  capitalization  growth  companies,  and  others 
specialize  in  companies  that  have  basic  value,  and  maybe  large 
capitalization  companies.   So  we  were  looking  for  different 
talents,  and  trying  to  seek  that  out.   That's  what  we  did,  we 
selected  four  equity  managers  with  quite  different  qualifications 
and  emphasis  on  investments.   We've  changed  some  of  them.   We've 
kept  some  of  them,  but  we've  changed  some  of  them,  depending  upon 
how  satisfied  we  were  with  their  performance. 

We  selected  three  fixed-income  managers,  and  we've  changed 
one  of  them,  but  we  still  have  the  other  two.   They've  performed 
quite  satisfactorily  on  the  fixed- income  side.   And  of  course,  in 
terms  of  the  yield,  coupon  yield  as  it  were,  we've  done  very  well 
with  them.   Overall,  the  equity  investment  has  by  far  outstripped 
in  total  terms  the  fixed- income  investment,  so  that  we  have  been 
able  over  the  ensuing  ten  years --more  now,  eleven  years --we  have 
been  able  over  that  period  of  time  to  meet  our  statutory 
obligation  of  5  percent. 

Morris:   It's  quite  impressive. 

Doyle:   And  to  pay  our  expenses,  and  the  value  of  the  portfolio  now  is 
$450  million  or  on  the  way  to  $500  million.   We've  kept  up  with 
inflation;  indeed,  we've  gotten  ahead  of  inflation,  and  have  also 
been  able  to  do  what  we  wanted  to  do  in  the  grant  field.   The  last 
year  or  two,  the  annual  grants  have  been  around  the  $20  million 
figure.   So  that  we've  had  good  luck,  and  we  were  working 
fortunately  with  a  bull  market  during  much  of  the  time,  at  least 
up  until  October  of  1987. 

Morris :  The  foundation  held  its  own  through  that? 

Doyle:   We  came  through  that  in  pretty  good  style,  yes.   We  weren't  badly 
hurt  at  all  by  it.  Most  of  that  has  been  recovered  by  now, 
anyway.   So  that  it's  worked  out  quite  well.   We've  changed  money 
managers;  we've  made  a  number  of  changes,  but  overall,  they've 
been  very  satisfactory.   We  continued  to  have  Peat  Marwick  monitor 
the  performance  of  the  money  managers ,  and  report  to  the  finance 
committee  at  each  meeting,  but  we  decided  that  we  could  do  that 
in-house  more  cheaply  and  just  as  effectively.   Bod  [Owsley  B.] 
Hammond,  who  was  the  treasurer  to  the  regents  at  the  University  of 
California,  and  was  supervising  their  investment  portfolio, 
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retired  from  that  office  and  we  were  able  to  get  him  to  come  with 
us  on  a  retirement,  part-time  basis,  to  do  the  monitoring  and 
analysis  of  the  performance  of  our  money  managers.   That  was  very 
satisfactory.   It  permitted  Cuthbertson  to  give  all  of  his 
attention  to  the  grantmaking  side,  the  development  of  the  grant 
program,  and  detached  him  completely  from  any  concern  with  the 
investment  side.   It  has  worked  out  very  satisfactorily. 


Loyal 1  McLaren  as  Chairman  of  the  BoardM/ 


Morris:   Could  we  talk  a  little  bit  about  Loyall  McLaren's  role  in  all  of 
this?  He  presided  over  the  beginning  of  this  process.  Had  he 
been  talking  to  you  about  taking  over  as  president  of  the 
foundation's  board  before  he  became  ill? 

Doyle:   Well,  I'd  been  very  much  involved  in  the  litigation  that  the 

foundation  was  having,  and  I  guess  I  was  dealing  almost  entirely 
with  McLaren  about  that.   He  was  the  principal  officer  of  the 
foundation.   Of  course,  he  had  a  great  background,  because  he'd 
been  a  confidante  of  James  Irvine,  and  had  been  a  director,  I 
think,  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  foundation. 

Morris:   A  kind  of  protege  of  Mr.  Irvine's,  as  I  understand. 

Doyle:   Well,  yes,  he  had  been.   I  think  that's  right.   I  think  he'd  been 
his  accountant.   McLaren  was  a  CPA  and  had  the  McLaren,  Goode  and 
Company,  that  I  think  was  started  by  his  father.   Then  they  became 
a  part  of  the  large  Haskins  and  Sells  organization,  and  McLaren 
was  a  partner  of  Haskins  and  Sells ,  after  McLaren  and  Good  was 
merged  into  Haskins  and  Sells.   McLaren  was  a  man  of  broad 
experience  and  excellent  judgment,  and  he  carried  the  board 
through  the  years  of  turmoil  and  controversy  and  litigation,  and 
was  very  stalwart  in  defending  the  trust  and  in  trying  to  get  the 
development  of  the  property  started  in  a  responsible  way.   But  his 
efforts  were  largely  preoccupied  with  the  operation  of  the  Irvine 
Company,  because  he  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Irvine 
Company  during  a  part  of  that  period  of  time.   And  with  the 
litigation,  which  was  continuous.   There  were  a  number  of  cases 
pending,  involving  all  sorts  of  different  issues. 

Morris:  Yes,  the  foundation  looked  like  it  was  kind  of  a  sitting  target. 

Doyle:   That's  right.   Well,  there  were  different  charges  that  one  thing 
or  another  was  not  being  done  properly,  and  that  the  foundation 
was  responsible  for.   And  then  Mrs.  Burt,  I  think  that  was  her 
name  at  that  time,  Joan  Irvine's  name  then,  oh,  she  brought  one 
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suit  to  compel  the  board  of  directors  of  the  company  to  permit  her 
to  bring  her  lawyer  to  directors'  meetings  and  advise  her  during 
the  course  of  meetings.   That  case  had  to  be  tried  and  appealed 
and  so  on.   She  was  unsuccessful  in  that.   It  went  to  the  supreme 
court  of  California,  and  was  finally  resolved  there.  There  were 
all  sorts  of  issues,  controversies. 
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VIII   IRVINE  GRANTMAKING  PROGRESS,  1979-1988 


Grant  and  Board  Diversification 


Morris:  That  made  it  kind  of  difficult  to  think  in  terms  of  expanding  the 
philanthropic  side  of  the  activity. 

Doyle:   Yes,  the  philanthropic  side  of  the  operation  was  extremely  limited 
during  that  period  of  time.   It  didn't  have  great  focus,  and  there 
weren't  great  funds  available.   It  was  largely  responsive,  or 
reactive,  to  requests,  many  of  which  naturally  were  focused  in 
Orange  County,  and  were  things  in  which  Mr.  Irvine  or  members  of 
his  family  had  been  interested.   But  gradually,  that  changed,  and 
we  developed  a  broader  and  more  statewide  focus. 

Morris:   Had  you  and  Mr.  McLaren  talked  at  all  about  the  kinds  of  things 
the  foundation  might  do  once  this  period  of  transition  was--? 

Doyle:   Yes,  we  did,  and  we  were  very  involved  in  that.   I  felt  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  focus  a  substantial  part  of  our  annual 
giving  on  private  higher  education  in  California.   McLaren  was 
very  much  in  accord  with  that.   So  we  began  to  increase  the 
proportion  of  grants  that  were  going  to  California  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  higher  education  field,  and  that  seemed  to 
work  pretty  well.   The  board  was  supportive  of  it,  and  so  we  got 
that  program  underway  fairly  early. 

Then,  we  began  to  look  at  some  of  the  other  emerging  needs  in 
California  on  a  statewide  basis,  and  I  guess  you  know  from  the 
annual  reports  that  that  led  to  a  substantial  change  and  growth  of 
our  philanthropy. 

Morris:   Yes.   There  were  a  number  of  new  trustees  came  aboard,  too,  about 
1979.   It  looks  like  you  had  several  retirements,  and  my  notes  say 
that  Virginia  Duncan  and  Camilla  Frost  and  Roger  Heyns  were 
brought  onto  the  board.   What  were  you  looking  for  in  selecting 
new  trustees? 
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Doyle:   The  people  who  were  going  off  the  board  had  been  there  because 

they  had  been  friends  or  associates  of  Mr.  Irvine,  or  members  of 
his  family,  or  of  My ford  Irvine,  James  Irvine's  son,  who  had  been 
president  of  the  foundation.   When  they  retired,  we  felt  that  it 
was  desirable  to  try  to  get  people  with  a  statewide  view  of  what 
we  might  accomplish,  and  people  who  had  had  experience  in  public 
affairs,  and  in  the  volunteer  organizations  throughout  the  state, 
and  I  guess,  to  broaden  our  perspective.   That's  what  I  was 
thinking  about.   Virginia  Duncan  had  been  on  the  board  of  the 
Public  Broadcasting  System,  and  had  been  involved  in  that  field  of 
communication  and  had  been  otherwise  engaged  in  different 
community  and  philanthropic  activities. 

Roger  Heyns  had  had  enormous  experience  in  higher  education, 
as  well  as  his  work  in  the  Hewlett  Foundation  after  his  retirement 
from  formal  education. 

Morris:   Had  he  and  Mr.  Cuthbertson  worked  together  when  Roger  was  at  Cal 
and  Ken  was  at  Stanford? 

Doyle:  I  don't  really  know  about  that;  I  don't  remember.  I  knew  Mr. 
Heyns  through  the  Hewlett  Foundation  or  some  other  way,  and  I 
think  I  approached  him  as  a  prospective  trustee  originally. 

Morris:  Had  you  observed  his  work  as  chancellor  of  the  university? 

Doyle:   Yes,  of  course  I  had.   From  the  outside.   I  hadn't  been  connected 
with  it,  but  he  was  there  during  the  time  I  was  very  active  at 
Stanford. 

Morris:  Were  you  watching  things  like  how  the  university  dealt  with  the 
student  militants  and  things  of  that  sort? 

Doyle :   Yes ,  we  were . 

Morris:   That's  what  he's  largely  remembered  for  at  Cal,  as  student 
disturbances  recur  with  the  spring. 

Doyle:   Well,  he  went  back  to  Michigan  after  that,  as  I  recall. 
Morris:   Yes,  and  he  went  to  the  American  Council  on  Education. 

Doyle:   Yes.   And  then  came  out  to  Hewlett  as  director  of  the  Hewlett 

Foundation.   In  any  event,  he  was  an  ideal  choice,  particularly 
given  our  interest  in  higher  education.   Camilla  Frost  was  a 
member  of  the  Chandler  family,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  family,  and 
was  active  in- -oh,  I  think  she  was  on  the  board  of  Wellesley,  and 
on  the  Cal  Tech  [California  Institute  of  Technology]  board,  and 
was  involved  in  the  music  community  in  Los  Angeles-- 
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Morris: 
Doyle : 


Morris: 


Doyle : 


Morris: 


Doyle: 


Morris: 
Doyle : 

Morris: 

Doyle: 

Morris: 


Is  that  her  mother,  Buffy  Chandler? 

Yes,  her  mother,  Buffy,  has  been  a  leader  in  that  activity.   So 
she  appeared  to  be  a  good  choice,  and  indeed  she  was.   And,  as 
other  people  dropped  off  the  board,  we  moved  away  from  people  who 
had  been  there  because  of  their  connections  with  the  Irvines  to 
people  who  had  no  connection  with  the  Irvines  but  who  did  have 
experience  in  one  way  or  another  in  volunteer  and  community  work. 


I  notice  that  Sam  Armacost  came  on  the  board, 
also  a  Bank  of  America- - 


Am  I  right,  he's 


That's  correct.   When  Rudy  Peterson  went  off,  Sam  Armacost  took 
his  place.  At  that  time,  Armacost  was  president  of  the  Bank  of 
America,  and  seemed  to  be  a  good  successor  for  Peterson, 
particularly  on  the  investment  side  of  our  activity. 

Is  there  a  Bank  of  America  seat  on  the  board,  or  is  it  more  just  a 
general  banker? 

No,  there's  no  Bank  of  America  seat  at  all,  any  more  than  there's 
a  Pacific  Mutual  seat.   I  mean,  we've  had  two  or  three  Pacific 
Mutual  people  on  the  board,  Walter  Gerken  is  the  latest  one.  Nor 
is  there  a  Carter,  Hawley,  Hale  seat,  nor  any  other  alignment. 
The  door  is  wide  open,  and  we've  been  very  interested  in  adding 
women  to  the  board,  to  get  the  benefit  of  greater  diversity  and 
different  points  of  view. 

Has  the  board  or  the  nominating  committee  dealt  with  the  question 
of  whether  there  should  be  a  minority  member,  somebody  from 
another  ethnic  group? 

Yes,  we  have,  and  we've  looked  extensively,  and  fortunately  a  year 
or  so  ago  were  able  to  attract  Dr.  Zapata, 'Ed  Zapata,  who's  a 
neurosurgeon  in  Los  Angeles,  Hispanic.   He's  been  on  the  board 
about  a  year,  and  I  think  is  an  excellent  member. 

First  time  there's  been  a  physician,  a  medical  person,  on  the 
trustees  in  some  time,  isn't  it? 

[pause]   I  guess  that's  right. 

I  was  struck  by  it,  because  in  reading  through  the  annual  reports, 
I  came  across  a  reference  to  kind  of  a  policy  decision  to  de- 
emphasize  making  grants  in  the  field  of  health  and  medicine. 
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Doyle:    But  we're  still  very  much  in  the  health  field.   For  example,  as 
you  can  see,  we've  given  some  very  major  grants  to  AIDS  programs 
in  the  past  two  years. 


Considering  Higher  Education  Needs  Statewide:  Encouraging  Hispanic 
Faculty.  Alumni  Giving 


Morris:  What  did  you  do  about--!  gather  that  there's  still  a  northern 
California  committee  and  a  southern  California  committee  that 
reviews  grants . 

Doyle:   Well,  there  is,  but  those  are  only  means  for  dealing  expeditiously 
with  grants  that  really  don't  require  the  view  of  the  entire 
board.  We've  endeavored  to  make  it  a  statewide  operation,  and 
view  our  activity  as  a  whole  rather  than  on  a  segmented  or 
regional  basis.   I  thought  that  was  important  particularly.   We 
began  to  do  that  first  in  regard  to  higher  education  grants. 
Prior  to  that  time,  we  were  dealing  with  higher  education  grants 
on  a  regional  basis,  and  at  any  time  during  the  year.   It  seemed 
to  me  that  we'd  get  a  lot  sharper  fix  on  it  if  we  did  them  all  at 
the  same  time  and  on  a  statewide  basis.   It  would  give  us  a  better 
comparison. 

So  we  went  to  the  program  of  looking  at  higher  education 
grants  once  a  year,  and  doing  it  on  a  total  statewide  basis.  That 
seemed  to  be  helpful,  and  so  we've  sort  of  extrapolated  that 
technique  to  the  other  fields  in  which  the  foundation  is 
interested.   The  northern- southern  committee  division  is  becoming 
less  meaningful  each  year. 

Morris:   Was  it  a  tussle  to  institute  this  more  of  a  statewide  approach? 

Doyle:   Well,  not  really.  There's  been  a  little  sectionalism  and  a  little 
regional  territorial  aspect  of  it,  but  nothing  of  any  real 
importance.   I  think  it's  gone  about  40-60  over  the  years,  about 
60  percent  of  grants  have  gone  to  southern  California,  and  about 
40  to  northern  California,  but  that  has  been  largely  because  of 
the  population  balances.   The  needs  are  greater,  and  the  responses 
have  been  greater.   There  has  been  no  fixed  formula.   There  have 
been  some  years  when  the  grants  to  northern  California  were  as 
large  or  larger  than  those  south  of  the  Tehachapis. 

Morris:  When  you  started  looking  at  higher  education  as  a  statewide- - 
trying  to  get  a  statewide  handle  on  it,  did  you  find  that  the 
colleges  and  universities  responded  to  that  by  kind  of  getting 
together  themselves?  Did  they  come  in  and  kind  of  present  to  the 
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foundation  their  views  on  what  the  statewide  needs  were,  or  make 
some  kind  of  trade-offs  amongst  themselves? 

Doyle:   No,  I  don't  think  so.   I  don't  recall  that  particularly.   I  think 
that  the  major  universities,  the  large  research  universities  like 
Stanford  and  USC  [University  of  Southern  California] ,  who  have 
received  the  largest  grants,  have  more  or  less  alternated,  but 
that  is  not  a  fixed  concept.   I  think  every  year  we  simply  take  a 
look  at  what  the  needs  are  on  a  relative  and  competitive  basis, 
and  try  to  be  helpful  where  we  think  our  dollars  will  count  the 
most. 

And  then,  of  course,  we've  developed  also  a  number  of 
statewide  programs  that  are  related  to  higher  education,  and  that 
don't  have  very  much  to  do  with  any  particular  individual 
institution.   For  example,  the  grants  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
locate  and  develop  ethnic  diversity  in  academic  pipelines—we've 
been  trying  very  hard  to  get  Hispanic  teachers  who  might  otherwise 
be  siphoned  off  into  other  work,  to  stay  in  academic  work  and  to 
go  through  the  degree  process  to  the  point  where  they  become 
tenured  faculty  members. 

Morris:   Is  that  something  Mr.  Cuthbertson--? 

Doyle:    I  think  Ken  was  very  much  interested  in  that,  yes.   We  worked  with 
some  of  those  who  have  been  nationally  involved  in  this  activity. 
And  in  fact,  I  think  we  went  in  to  sort  of  a  joint  venture  with 
the  ARCO  Foundation,  which  had  more  or  less  pioneered  this 
concept.   But  I  give  it  as  an  illustration  of  again  a  statewide 
effort. 

Morris:   When  you  had  somebody  on  the  staff  like  Mr.  Cuthbertson,  did  he 
then  focus  pretty  much  on  higher  education  for  a  while? 

Doyle:   He  had  a  background  in  higher  education,  and  was  much  interested 
in  it,  and  very  useful  in  appraising  the  quality  of  the 
applications  and  requests,  and  did  a  lot  of  visiting  and  site 
visiting  with  the  officers  and  executives  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  who  were  making  applications  for  grants.   That  was 
very  helpful,  and  it  was  Cuthbertson  who  really  initiated  the  idea 
of  the  grants  to  encourage  alumni  giving,  the  incentive  grants  to 
encourage  and  stimulate  alumni  giving. 

Morris:   Just  kind  of  trying  to  expand  the  Stanford  Associates  idea,  or  was 
this  coming  in  general  from  any  sources? 

Doyle:    It  was  a  very  effective  idea.   The  concept  was  to  try  to  get  a 
matching  program  that  would  induce  alumni  to  escalate  their 
response.   It  was  very  successful.   We  put  up  money  that  was 
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available  for  matching,  and  then  as  different  Institutions 
achieved  that  goal,  we  sometimes  sweetened  the  pot  and  gave  them 
some  more.   It  was  a  very  successful  program,  we  were  delighted 
with  the  way  it  went  off.   Some  institutions,  of  course,  had 
really  had  no  success  at  all  with  the  development  effort  amongst, 
particularly,  younger  alumni.   This  served  as  a  remarkable 
stimulator,  and  the  statistics  on  it  I  don't  have  in  mind 
presently,  but  they  showed  a  fine  response  and  a  considerable  step 
up. 

Morris :  Younger  alumni  tended  to  respond  to  the  matching  idea? 

Doyle:   Indeed  they  did,  in  a  way  that  had  not  been  achieved  before.   This 
was  particularly  true  of  some  of  the  smaller  colleges  around  the 
state.   I  don't  know- -Occidental,  Redlands ,  and  even  Pomona  and 
Claremont  colleges  were  aided  by  this. 

Morris:   I  understand  that  not  all  colleges  keep  that  close  touch  with 
their  alumni  as  a  general  rule. 

Doyle:   That's  right;  it  varies  a  good  deal. 

Morris:   That's  always  struck  me  as  curious,  every  time  I  get  a  letter  from 
my  college  saying,  "We  don't  know  where  these  people  are,"  and 
there  are  pages  of  people,  some  of  whom  I'm  writing  to  regularly. 
You  would  think  that  would  be  their  basic  constituency. 


Program  Developments  as  Budget  Grows 


Morris:   The  annual  report  say  that  1979  was  the  first  $10  million  year  in 
terms  of  the  grant  total.   That  was  kind  of  a  gigantic  increase, 
in  terms  of  what  had  been  $2  or  $3  million,  and  $5  million  in 
1977.   Did  that  take  a  little  getting  used  to,  and  a  little  extra 
work  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  to--? 

Doyle:   Well,  it  was  the  outcome  of  our  investment  program.   Because,  you 
see,  then  we  had  almost  $200  million  at  work  in  the  investment 
program.   If  you  took  a  5  percent  return,  that  would  be  $10 
million.   It  just  naturally  flowed  from  the  employment  of  our  sale 
proceeds  into  a  diversified  portfolio. 

Morris:  Were  there  some  other  policy  changes  in  addition  to  the  decision 
to  put  more  into  higher  education?  Did  you  think  in  terms  of 
larger  grants? 
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Doyle:   Well,  we  not  only  thought  in  terms  of  larger  grants,  but  we 

thought  in  terms  of  not  simply  responding  or  reacting  to  requests, 
but  in  devising  programs  that  we  thought  might  be  useful  to 
segments  of  the  society  that  were  disadvantaged  or  needed 
attention.   I  think  we  began  to  shift  away  from  merely  being  a 
reactive  type  of  philanthropy  to  doing  a  little  more  planning,  and 
that  was  combined  with  this  evolution  into  taking  a  statewide 
view.   Of  course,  over  the  period  of  time  beginning  earlier  than 
that  the  changes  had  been  dramatic.   Demographic  and  ethnic  and 
societal  changes  have  been  simply  enormous. 

Morris:   Did  the  trustees  engage  in  some  either,  pooling  their  own  ideas  on 
what  was  going  on  in  the  society  or  bring  in  some  consultants,  or 
do  some  addressing  the  issues? 

Doyle:   Yes.   We've  taken  time  as  the  thing  matured  at  board  meetings  to 
discuss  goals,  to  discuss  points  of  emphasis,  and  we've  relied  on 
staff  to  study  these  matters,  and  to  bring  recommendations  to  us, 
and  to  prepare  position  papers.   They've  been  very  effective  at 
this.   As  I  think  you  know,  we've  sought  to  formulate  guidelines 
for  the  different  areas  in  which  we  have  an  interest:   in  health, 
in  youth,  in  culture,  and  so  on.   These  guidelines  are  drafted  and 
reviewed  by  the  staff  and  by  the  chairman,  and  then  are  circulated 
to  the  board  members ,  and  then  are  put  on  the  agenda  for 
discussion  and  consideration  at  a  board  meeting,  and  after  that 
they've  been  thrashed  out  or  formulated  and  made  available. 

Morris:   When  the  news  became  clear  that  there  were  going  to  be  a  lot  more 
funds  available,  did  that  lead  to  noticeable  increase  in  the 
number  of  requests  that  came  to  the  foundation? 

Doyle:   Enormous,  yes.   I  can't  tell  you  the  volume  of  applications,  but 

it  grew  very  rapidly,  and  now  is—well,  if  you  took  both  inquiries 
and  applications,  of  course,  it's  in  the  hundreds  every  quarter  of 
the  year.   But  many  who  have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  guidelines 
are  dissuaded  from  making  a  formal  application.   They  may  make  an 
inquiry  to  one  office  or  the  other,  and  conclude  that  they  won't 
carry  it  further.   But  the  volume  of  actual  applications  filed  has 
gone  up  immensely.   [Goes  to  get  Steuben  crystal  carving  of  a 
trout] 

Oh,  I  got  this  last  week,  isn't  that  a  handsome  thing? 
Morris:   That's  beautiful. 
Doyle:   From  Irvine. 
Morris:   That's  lovely.   Are  you  a  fishing  aficionado? 
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Doyle:   Yes,  I've  been  a  fly  fisherman  all  my  life.   I  think  that's  a 

beautiful  piece.   I  bowed  out  last  week,  you  see,  and  that's  what 
I  got  for  it. 

Morris:  You  have  retired  as  chairman? 

Doyle:   I've  retired;  I'm  no  longer  on  the  board 

a 


Morris:  You  had  to  live  up  to  your  own  policy. 

Doyle:    I  thought  it  was  time  to  do  that,  yes.   So  I  declined  to  serve  any 
longer. 

Here,  I  just  happen  to  have  at  hand;  you  were  asking  about 
the  number  of  proposals.   Here  are  proposals  denied  by  staff. 
Now,  that's  without  coming  to  the  board,  between  October  1  and 
November  30,  that's  a  two-month  period  at  the  end  of  last  year. 
"Denial  because  their  request  lacks  sufficient  merit  when  compared 
to  others."  Well,  there's  a  group  of  a  dozen.  And  then  "denied 
because  either  the  organization  or  project  is  ineligible,  due  to 
the  foundation's  trust  proscription  concerning  a  benefit  to 
charities  having  substantial  support  from  taxation."  You  see  what 
a  large  number  there  are-- 

Morris:  That's  half  a  page. 

Doyle:    --in  that  category,  who  have  been  excluded  because  of  that 

limitation.   And  then  "denials  because  their  requests  were  outside 
the  foundation's  guidelines,"  and  there  again  are  twenty  or 
twenty- five.   So  that  we're  looking  at,  well,  sixty  or  seventy 
denials  just  in  two  months  of  formal  applications.   That  does  not 
include  the  turn-downs  at  the  inquiry  stage.   So  yes,  it's  a  big 
volume  of  work,  and  as  you  might  expect,  we  have  a  very  busy 
staff. 

And  of  course,  when  you  are  interested,  often  the  material 
submitted  with  the  application  is  inadequate,  or  requires  follow- 
up,  it  requires  all  kinds  of  inquiry,  site  visits,  usually,  and 
discussions  with  the  people  involved  in  whatever  the  program  might 
be.   It's  a  big  job.   I  think  we're  able  to  do  it  with  a 
remarkably  small  staff. 

Morris:   Did  Mr.  Cuthbertson  suggest  that  more  staff  was  needed  as  he  moved 
into  the  task? 


Doyle:   Well,  not  really.  We  did  try  to  get  people  who  had  particular 

expertise  or  experience  in  one  field  or  another.   For  example,  on 
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cultural  matters,  cultural  affairs,  we  engaged  Francesca  Gardiner, 
and  she  has  worked  almost  entirely  in  that  area  up  here,  and 
Priscilla  Peyser  down  south.   Others  have  been  brought  in  for 
specific  areas,  health,  community  affairs,  youth  movements,  and 
more  or  less  specialize  in  one  area  or  another.   That  worked  quite 
well,  with  general  supervision  under  Luz  Vega  as  program  officer, 
and  now  Dennis  Collins  as  president. 

Morris:   Luz  Vega  has  been  with  the  foundation  for  quite  a  few  years, 
hasn't  she? 

Doyle:   Oh,  I  think  so,  as  long  as  I  have,  or  more. 
Morris:   Promoted  from  within. 

Doyle:   Yes,  indeed.   She  is  an  Hispanic  and  speaks  Spanish  fluently,  and 
has  been  very  useful  in  a  whole  range  of  our  grant  activities. 


Expanding  the  Concept  of  Bricks  and  Mortar  Grants 


Morris:   One  of  the  annual  reports  comments  that  historically,  the 

foundation's  focus  had  been  on  "bricks  and  mortar" --grants  for 
construction  and  expansion  and  equipment  of  facilities  for  various 
nonprofits.   Did  that  take  some  doing,  to  get  the  trustees 
thinking  in  terms  of  moving  into  more  proactive  and  into  less 
assessable  kinds  of  activities? 

Doyle:    I  think  most  of  the  trustees,  through  their  activity  in  boards  of 
one  sort  or  another,  charitable  work,  knew  that  "bricks  and 
mortar"  funds  are  very  hard  to  come  by,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  education.   Historically,  I  think  they've  been  the  hardest 
dollars  to  find.  We  were  aware  of  that,  and  I  think  we  were 
endeavoring  to  try  to  fill  that  gap  to  some  extent.   In  most 
university  campaigns,  the  large  campaigns- -and  this  is  true 
nationally,  I  think,  as  well  as  in  California- -building  funds, 
bricks  and  mortar  money,  is  the  hardest  to  get.   Scholarship 
funds,  even  endowed  chairs  involving  large  amounts,  are  easier, 
relatively,  than  building  funds.   People  who  make  small  gifts 
aren't  much  interesting  in  giving  to  the  X,  Y,  or  Z  building. 
They  want  to  give  to  a  department  or  to  some  activity  on  the 
campus . 

So  we  were  trying  to  fill  in  what  has  been  a  gap,  and  that 
was  true  not  only  with  educational  institutions  but  also  with 
health  providers,  hospitals.   Now  we're  into  this  with  the 
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homeless,  to  some  extent,  and  with  facilities  for  working  women, 
and  facilities  for  refugees,  and  so  forth. 

Morris:  Well,  on  the  homeless,  that's  the  issue,  that  you  don't  have  a 
home  to  live  in.   It  looks  as  if  Irvine  was  one  of  the  first 
organizations  to  move  into  that  area? 

Doyle:    I  think  that's  true.   And  there  are  grants  just  this  last  year 
focused  on  providing  habitation. 


Public  Policy  Interests:  Encouraging  Volunteerism 


Morris:  When  did  the  foundation  begin  to  think  in  terms  of  their  granting 
programs  having  an  effect  on  public  policy,  and  to  become 
interested  in  encouraging--? 

Doyle:   Oh,  I  think  with  Cuthbertson,  we  began  to  work  in  that  direction, 
and  that  has  been  advanced  and  pushed  along  with  Dennis  Collins, 
who's  been  very  active  in  developing  board  interest  in  those 
issues.   We've  been  watching  and  aware  of  what's  going  on  in  other 
foundations,  and  in  publications  like  California  Tomorrow,  and 
things  that  Lew  Butler's  been  doing.  We're  all  conscious  every 
day  of  our  lives  of  the  problems  in  California's  society  as  we 
look  around  us,  the  ethnic  changes,  population  changes. 

Morris:   But  fifteen  years  ago-- 
Doyle:   Employment  of  women. 

Morris:   --foundations  in  general  were  a  little  bit  skittish  about 

activities  that  might  be  considered  to  influence  government,  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  were  fairly  firm  that  philanthropy 
should  not  be  involved  in  political  activity. 

Doyle:   Well,  the  extent  to  which  you're  involved  in  advocacy  for 

political  change,  you're  simply  likely  to  lose  your  tax  exemption. 
No  responsible  foundation  would  be  for  endangering  its  tax-exempt 
status,  so  that  some  reasonable  judgment  has  to  be  made  about 
that.   But,  for  example,  in  trying  to  induce  young  people  to 
engage  in  volunteerism,  and  we  have  a  program  right  now  that  is 
focussed  on  that.   I  don't  know  what  the  name  of  it  is,  but  it  was 
approved  at  the  last  meeting,  I  think.   [searching  for  name] 
"Operation  Civic  Serve." 

Morris:   That's  pretty  impressive.   Is  that  part  of  the  Give  Five  program, 
or  is  it  a  separate  operation? 
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Doyle:   Part  of  what? 

Morris:   There's  a  Give  Five  project  that  Independent  Sector  has  been 
activating  nationally. 

Doyle:   No,  I  don't  think  it's  a  part  of  the  Give  Five  project. 

Operation  Civic  Serve  was  formed  with  the  goal  of 
helping  local  communities  develop  a  planned  approach 
to  the  utilization  of  student  volunteers,  funded  by 
grants  totalling  $230,000  from  the  Ford  and  Hewlett 
foundations,  hopes  to  assist  local  communities 
understand,  adopt,  and  successfully  implement  the 
recently  enacted  A.B.  1820  Human  Corps  Law.   The  new 
law  expects,  but  doesn't  require,  students  of  public 
colleges  and  universities  to  provide  at  least  30 
hours  of  community  service  each  year. 

Et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

Now,  here  is  a  public-policy  position  if  there  ever  was  one. 
We  want  to  encourage  young  people  to  become  interested  in  and  to 
devote  volunteer  time  to  community  service.   We're  not  trying  to 
influence  legislation  or  to  elect  anybody  to  a  political  office, 
or  to  do  anything  except  to  assist  the  social  welfare. 

Morris:   You  said  A.B.  1820?  That  makes  it  California  legislation? 

Doyle:   Yes,  A.B.  1820.   It's  the  first  state  with  a  legislative  policy 
that  all  four-year  college  students  are  expected  to  volunteer 
their  time.   That  gives  an  enormous  potential  for  planning  and 
collaboration  between  school  and  nonprofit  communities,  and  we 
made  a  grant  of  $100,000  to  expand  the  activities  to  encourage 
student  voluntarism  on  a  statewide  basis,  payable  over  26  months. 
So  I  would  say  that  is  an  example  of  a  policy  position. 

Morris:   Indeed  it  is. 

Doyle:   And  there  are  others.   California  Leadership  is  another.   That  was 
a  larger  grant,  and  the  idea  is  to  prepare  the  next  generation  of 
leadership  and  to  find  it  in  the  ethnic  minority  communities. 

Morris:   These  projects  are  both  geared  towards  the  finding  young  minority 


Doyle:   Well,  no.   The  student  volunteerism  is  not  focused  on  minorities, 
but  California  Leadership  is  focused  on  reaching  a  broad  ethnic 
group  to  identify  and  develop  future  leadership. 


Ill 


Morris:   From  your  experience  with  voluntary  organizations,  are  they  going 
to  be  able  to  absorb  this  potential  pool  of  new  volunteers,  to 
place  them  and  train  them  and  supervise  them? 

Doyle:    I  guess  that's  a  good  question,  but  I  would  certainly  hope  so.   I 
think  it's  at  the  very  core  of  the  American  way  of  viewing  life 
and  of  moving  our  whole  enterprise.   Volunteerism  is,  in  a  sense, 
what  it's  all  about.   I  don't  think  there's  ever  been  an 
oversupply  of  people  who  were  seriously  interested  in  getting  down 
to  responsible  work  on  a  volunteer  basis.   I  think  the  capacity  to 
absorb  them  is  not  a  serious  problem.   Of  course,  how  effectively 
you  can  put  people  to  work  is  something  else,  but  that's  a 
managerial  problem. 

Morris:   But  reading  in  the  literature  of  nonprofit  organizations,  the 

question  has  been  raised  that  a  number  of  nonprofit  organizations, 
particularly  at  the  local  level,  have  problems  with  their  own 
management  and  organization,  and  don't  always  use  volunteers  very 
effectively. 

Doyle:  That's  true,  they  don't.  That's  a  management  problem,  isn't  it? 
Seems  so  to  me,  as  to  how  effectively  you  can  use  the  people  who 
are  available. 

Morris:   Yes.   But  I've  been  interested,  the  last  six  or  eight  months, 

there's  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  media  and  in  talking  to 
people  in  the  field,  with  various  approaches  to  increasing  the 
number  of  volunteers.   Being  aware  of  these  other  concerns  about 
management  of  nonprofits,  I  have  wondered  if  this  potential  new 
source  of  volunteers  can  be  effectively  utilized  so  that  it  is  a 
satisfactory  experience. 

Doyle:   I  think  it's  a  very  legitimate  question,  but  I  don't  foresee  that 
a  plethora  of  volunteers  who  have  had  any  kind  of  preliminary 
training  or  schooling  in  what  volunteerism  amounts  to  would  be 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  system  to  absorb  them.   1  guess  there 
are  just  different  degrees  of  organization  and  management  that 
have  to  cope  with  that  problem. 

You  know,  you're  raising  a  very  good  point.   An  organization 
like  the  Irvine  Foundation  is  not  going  to  be  benefitted  by  having 
people  coming  and  saying,  "I  want  to  volunteer  to  help  you  out," 
unless  you  have  some  way  of  assaying  their  qualifications,  their 
experience,  their  backgrounds,  and  putting  them  to  work  on  a 
concrete  problem  to  achieve  a  defined  or  definable  result,  and  to 
have  a  group  of  youngsters  at  the  door  on  Monday  morning  saying, 
"I've  been  stimulated  by  some  program  to  volunteer  my  services, 
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and  here  we  are,  we're  ready  to  go,"  that  would  not  be  very 
useful.   I  think  you're  making  a  point  that  is  valid. 

However,  the  absorption  of  them  in  the  system  doesn't  have  to 
be  at  the  foundation  level.   It  can  be  in  schools,  it  can  be  in 
colleges,  it  can  be  in  hospital  volunteers,  it  can  be  in  community 
service,  youth  movements,  whatever. 

Morris:   Is  some  of  this  grant  to  be  used,  say,  for  a  school  system  to  set 
up  a  volunteer  program? 

Doyle :   Yes . 

Morris:   The  other  question  that  has  been  raised  is  one  of,  all  these 

volunteers  are  going  to  take  away  jobs  from  my  dues -paying  union 
members.   I  find  this  an  interesting  question,  too. 

Doyle:   Well,  that's  a  perfectly  legitimate  argument  that  I  have  no  doubt 
was  made  to  the  legislature  in  the  debates  on  A.B.  1820,  but  the 
argument  was  not  persuasive. 


Women's  Economic  Development  Initiative:  Special  Prolects 


Morris:   There  are  a  couple  of  other  programs  that  the  foundation  has  been 
involved  in  that  I  was  really  interested  in.   The  most  recent  one 
is  the  women's  economic  development  initiative.   That  seems  to 
have  been  preceded  by  several  years  of  study  and  preliminary 
selection  of  applicants? 

Doyle:   Well,  it  was,  and  I  think  that's  largely  the  suggestion  of  Luz 

Vega  and  Dennis  Collins,  who  started  stimulating  board  interest  in 
that  initiative.   But  they've  had  no  difficulty  at  all  in  getting 
the  board  to  back  the  various  grants  and  programs  that  we've 
gotten  involved  in.   I  take  it  that  you've  looked  at  some  of 
those . 

Morris:   All  I've  seen  is  what  was  in  the  most  recent  annual  report.   I  was 
wondering  why  the  decision  was  to  go  for  women's  economic 
development  rather  than  a  broader  disadvantaged  economic 
development,  or  if  the  foundation  has  done  some  other  work  in 
economic  development,  helping  groups  to  help  themselves. 

Doyle:   Well,  we  have.   Of  course,  we've  had  an  interest  in  such  things  as 
that  Hunter's  Point  project  that  was  started  by  John  Cahill;  I 
forget  the  name  of  it,  but  a  new  grant  was  made  I  think  just  at 
this  last  meeting,  where  youngsters  from  the  Hunter's  Point  area 
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were  taken  in  to  shop  training,  and  to  mechanical  training  in 
automobile  repair  and  mechanics,  and  paid  during  their 
apprenticeship  there,  and  given  an  opportunity  to  get  jobs  at 
service  stations  and  garages  and  auto  repair  places,  and 
mechanical  repair  establishments  and  so  on.   So  that,  on  a 
minority  basis,  this  isn't  a  new  area  at  all,  but  on  the  idea  of 
providing  economic  opportunities  for  women  who  are  interested  in 
joining  the  work  force,  yes,  it  was  a  new  concept. 

Morris:   Looking  over  my  notes,  I  see  that  it  was  about  1984  that  you 

started  a  special  project  unit.   Was  there  some  special  reason  to 
define  an  area  as  special  projects? 

Doyle:   Well,  there  were  projects  on  a  statewide  basis  that  would  be  sort 
of  supervening,  and  that  we  might  want  to  undertake  on  an 
experimental  basis. 

Morris:   And  has  that  been  satisfactory  to  the  trustees- - 

Doyle:   Oh,  I  think  very.   I  think  a  good  example  of  it  is  this  one  that  I 
mentioned  just  a  moment  ago,  the  California  Leadership  would  fall 
under  the  special  project  category.   The  idea  there  is  to  identify 
emerging  leaders,  representing  a  variety  of  interest  groups,  and 
involve  them  in  leadership  forums  that  are  focused  on  specific 
statewide  problems.   For  example,  the  water  problem.   Where  is  the 
water  coming  from  for  the  development  of  California  communities 
that  is  progressing  so  rapidly?  The  traffic  distribution  problem. 
The  gridlock,  urban  transportation,  and  so  on.   So  that  we  are 
interested  in  statewide  special  projects  that  will  begin  to  get  a 
handle  on  that  type  of  pervasive  and  very  difficult  future 
planning . 


Support  for  Community  Foundations:  Joint  Ventures 


Morris:   Just  a  couple  more  that  caught  my  interest.   One  of  them  is  a 
project  to  encourage  the  development  of  community  foundations. 
That  was  '85,  that  is  listed  in  the  '85  annual  report.   How  did 
the  foundation  become  interested  in  encouraging  the  development  of 
additional  foundations? 

Doyle:    Community  foundations  seem  to  pop  up  like  mushrooms,  but  they 

don't  grow  very  rapidly,  in  most  instances.   They  stay  rather  puny 
and  undernourished,  but  then,  when  they  get  to  a  point  where  they 
might  develop  more  substantially,  some  help  can  be  very  timely  and 
very  propitious.   It's  sort  of  a  critical  mass  there,  that  they 
get  to  a  point  where,  with  a  little  more  funding  and  a  little 
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broader  presentation  to  the  community  in  which  they're 
functioning,  they  can  begin  to  grow  and  mature.   We  thought  that 
it  was  useful  to  try  to  be  helpful  in  those  situations. 

The  idea  is  not  to  simply  pass  dollars  from  the  James  Irvine 
Foundation  into  a  community  foundation,  and  have  them  pass  the 
dollars  on.   That's  doing  something  that  maybe  we  could  do 
directly  more  effectively  if  we  could  identify  the  ultimate 
recipient  of  that  kind  of  aid.  But  to  strengthen  the  growth  of 
the  community  foundation  concept  and  to  give  nourishment  to 
struggling  community  foundations  that  have  reached  the  point  where 
they  can  begin  to  be  useful  and  visible  and  active,  we  felt  was  a 
good  generation. 

Morris:   Again,  another  aspect  of  the  idea  of  encouraging  more  people  to 
make  financial  contributions  to  the  community  foundations. 

Doyle:   Yes,  exactly. 

Morris:   Is  there  a  thought  that  some  kinds  of  philanthropic  requests  and 

needs  perhaps  might  be  dealt  with  more  effectively  or  have  greater 
overall  value  to  the  community  if  they're  done  through  a  local 
organization  rather  than  through  a  statewide  organization? 

Doyle:   Very  much  so,  I  think,  and  in  those  cases  there  are  instances--! 
can't  remember  a  name  now-  -where  we've  joint-ventured  some  things 
with  community  foundations.   They  have  allocated  funds.   For 
example,  the  care  of  women  in  the  Pajaro  Valley,  the  Watsonville 
area,  making  medical  clinics  available,  and  so  on,  is  something 
that  we  joint-ventured  with  a  community  foundation  in  that  area. 
There  are  many  situations  where  the  community  foundation  is  closer 
to  the  roots,  closer  to  the  ground,  and  has  a  better  estimate  of 
what  is  needed,  as  well  as  a  more  effective  method  of  reaching  the 
people  who  require  assistance  than  we  do. 

Morris:   And  a  closer  working  contact  in  working  out  the  project  and  seeing 
how  it  is  monitored? 

Doyle:   Very  much  so.   So,  kind  of  a  joint  venture  concept  with  the 

community  foundation  is  very  appealing,  and  delivering  help  where 
it's  most  needed,  and  getting  it  there  in  the  most  effective  way. 


Morris:   Are  there  some  communities,  or  community  foundations,  that 

especially  have  a  good  record  of  coming  up  with  good  ideas,  or 
putting  a  finger  on  an  emerging  need?  For  some  reason,  I  seem  to 
hear  Pajaro  Valley  mentioned  quite  often. 
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Doyle : 


Morris ; 
Doyle : 

Morris: 
Doyle : 


Morris; 


Well,  I  don't  particularly  identify  that,  no.   Certainly  most  of 
the  applicants  are  in  the  heavily  populated  centers,  so  that 
necessarily  we're  paying  more  attention  to  the  communities  that 
are  heavily  populated  than  we  are  to  the  rural  and  outlying 
communities .   But  we  try  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  open  for  how  we  can 
do  something  in  Eureka,  or  Fort  Bragg,  or  Crescent  City,  or 
Laytonville,  or  over  in  the  Sierra,  and  to  reach  rural 
populations . 

Do  you  have  any  kind  of  a  scouting  mechanism? 


Well,  we  try  to. 
going  on. 


We  try  to  keep  our  eyes  and  ears  open  for  what's 


Because  those  communities  are  really  interesting  nowadays. 

They  are  indeed.   They're  just  like  the  now-urban  communities  were 
100  and  more  years  ago,  going  through  the  same  growing  pains  and 
the  same  throes  of  survival,  and  are  exhibiting  the  same  needs. 
And  of  course,  they  don't  have  recourse  to  very  much  outside  help, 
unless  they  can  go  to  a  private  foundation,  to  a  community 
foundation,  or  something  of  that  kind.   Organized  philanthropy, 
local  philanthropy,  is  not  that  significant. 

Well,  the  critical  mass  is  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
again. 


Philanthropic  Effectiveness  and  Humilitv 


Morris:   If  you've  just  retired,  or  graduated  perhaps  is  the  right  word, 

from  your  position  as  board  chairman,  this  is  your  chance  to  kind 
of  make  a  summary  comment  about  what  you  think  has  been  most 
significant  or  satisfying  about  your  years  of  labor  and  leadership 
at  Irvine,  and  any  advice  that  you  think  of  for  the  sprouts  coming 
along  to  carry  on  the  task. 

Doyle:   The  satisfying  thing  to  me  has  been  to  watch  and  participate  in 
the  development  of  the  foundation  to  an  effective  force  in  the 
state,  from  a  rather  slow  start  when  the  income  was  limited  and 
the  grant  program  was  undernourished  and  puny,  and  the 
preoccupation  of  the  organization  was  taken  up  with  litigation  and 
all  to  emerge  and  come  out  of  that  into  a  position  where  we're 
able  to  do  a  constructive  and  responsible  job  in  looking  at  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  California.   The  foundation  was  badly 
criticized  during  the  period  I  was  referring  to  in  the  committees 
of  Congress  that  were  dealing  with  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act,  and 
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the  hearings  there,  there  was  adverse  criticism,  and  in  Neilson's 
first  book,  the  Irvine  Foundation  was  sorted  out  as  being  sort  of 
a  bad-boy  group- - 

Morris:   It  certainly  was. 

Doyle:    It's  been  gratifying  to  come  from  a  position  where  we  were  bashed 
and  criticized  and  held  in  contempt  to  where  we  now  receive  the 
acclaim  and  even  the  applause  of  much  of  the  philanthropic 
community.   That's  been  a  very  satisfying  and  gratifying 
experience.   It's  involved  a  good  deal  of  luck,  but  it's  also 
involved  some  hard  work  and  planning. 

Morris:  How  much  are  the  negative  remarks  a  stimulus  to  the  reorganization 
and  expansiveness  of  the  thinking  of  the  foundation  in  the  last 
fifteen,  twenty  years? 

Doyle:   Nobody  likes  to  be  criticized,  nobody  likes  to  be  held  up  to  scorn 
or  otherwise  castigated.   I  suppose  it's  simply  natural  to  react 
to  that  to  try  to  improve  the  situation.   I  don't  mean  to  suggest 
for  a  moment  that  I  think  that  that  criticism  was  warranted.  As 
I've  tried  to  explain  in  giving  you  some  of  the  historical 
background  here,  the  foundation  was  a  victim  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  found  itself.   I  don't  know  of  anything  of  an 
invidious  type  that  was  a  proper  subject  of  criticism,  on  close 
analysis.   But  whether  it  was  deserved  or  not,  there  was  a  strong 
current  of  criticism  about  many  private  foundations,  and  the 
Irvine  Foundation  was  offered  as  an  example  of  what  was  wrong. 
Whether  that  was  deserved  or  not,  and  I  think  it  was  not,  it  is 
now  a  changed  circumstance.   For  that,  I'm  very  grateful.   I'm 
glad  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  evolutionary  process. 

Morris:   Listening  to  you,  I  get  the  feeling  that  your  public  service, 

volunteer  service,  has  been  a  very  important  part  of  your  career. 

Doyle:   Well,  it's  been  important,  a  very  stimulating  and  desirable 

adjunct  to  a  professional  career,  I  would  say.   I've  thought  at 
times  that  I  was  paying  too  much  attention  to  the  public  service 
part  of  life.   I  was  very  busy  as  a  professional  practitioner. 
But  it's  just  a  question  of  trying  to  maintain  a  reasonable 
balance. 

Morris:   Good  management,  as  you  were  saying. 

Doyle:   Reasonable  management  of  your  time  and  energy. 


1972. 


1Waldemar  Nielsen,  The  Big  Foundations.  New  York:  Columbia  University, 
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Morris:  What  about  advice  to  the  people  assuming  responsibilities  in  the 
near  future,  either  about  things  you  think  need  to  be  remembered 
in  dealing  with  community  issues,  or  maybe  some  issues  that  you 
see  on  the  horizon? 

Doyle:   Oh,  I  don't  really  have  any  advice  to  anyone,  but  the  other  day  I 
wrote  a  draft  of  a  chairman's  message  for  the  1988  annual  report 
of  the  foundation,  and  [shows  draft].   I'll  read  you  the  last 
paragraph,  or  next -to -the -last  paragraph. 

This  report  concludes  my  association  with  the 
foundation  after  twenty- four  years  as  a  director,  and 
twelve  as  chairman.   I  leave  the  office  with 
confidence  in  the  value  of  the  work  the  foundation's 
doing,  and  in  the  quality  of  its  staff.   Alan  Fifer 
once  said  that  the  worth  of  a  foundation  can  be 
measured  by  the  attitude  and  behavior  of  its  staff. 

His  words  were,  "If  they  are  arrogant,  dogmatic, 
conscious  of  power  and  status,  or  filled  with  a  sense 
of  their  own  omniscience,  traits  which  the 
stewardship  of  money  tends  to  bring  out  in  some 
people,  the  foundation  they  serve  cannot  be  a  good 
one.   If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  genuine 
humility,  are  conscious  of  their  own  limitations,  are 
aware  that  money  does  not  confer  wisdom,  are  humane, 
intellectually  alive  and  curious  people,  men  and 
women  who  above  all  else  are  eager  to  learn  from 
others,  the  foundation  they  serve  will  probably  be  a 
good  one."  By  the  Fifer  test,  I  think  that  we  are 
doing  just  fine.   Let's  keep  it  that  way.1 

Morris:  That's  nice,  that's  very  nice. 


Dennis  Collins  Becomes  Chief  Operating  Officer 

Morris:   I  just  remembered  one  serious  omission,  and  that  is  the  selection 
of  Dennis  Collins  as  the  operating  officer  in  charge  of  the 
foundation.  He's  another  educator,  am  I  right? 

Doyle:   That's  right. 

Morris:   What  was  the  board  looking  for  when  Ken  Cuthbertson  announced  he 
was  going  to  retire  again? 


11988  Annual  Report,  The  James  Irvine  Foundation,  pp.  2-3.   See 
Appendix. 
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Doyle: 


Morris: 
Doyle : 
Morris: 

Doyle: 

Morris: 

Doyle : 
Morris: 

Doyle : 


Oh,  we  were  looking  for  a  successor,  obviously,  and  it  just 
happened  that  Dennis  came  on  the  market  at  that  time.   [laughter] 
He'd  been  the  headmaster  of  the  University  High  School  in  San 
Francisco,  I  guess  the  founding  headmaster,  and  had  carried  it 
through  ten  years  of  increasing  visibility  and  prominence,  and  had 
decided  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  make  a  change  in  his  career. 
Fortunately,  we  learned  of  that  and  interviewed  Dennis,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  other  potential  directors  or  executives,  and  were  able 
to  make  an  arrangement  with  him  very  quickly.   He  had  been  looking 
at  opportunities  in  both  the  nonprofit  field  and  in  the  higher 
education  field,  but  I  think  that  he  was  as  attracted  to  the 
Irvine  Foundation  as  we  were  to  him.   It  was  a  piece  of  luck  to 
find  him  just  when  we  did.   I  regard  him  as  a  very  effective 
manager. 

So  it's  his  managerial  capabilities,  as  well  as  his  experience  in 
education,  that  make  him-- 


Oh,  I  would  say  so. 
not  essential. 


His  background  in  education  is  important,  but 


He's  kind  of  a  younger  generation,  too.   Was  that  a  consideration? 
Give  him  a  running  start  on  being  around  for  a  while,  and  growing 
with  the  foundation. 

Growing  with  it,  and  developing  with  it.   And,  he  has  very  much  in 
mind  the  special  projects  part  of  our  activity  that  you  referred 
to. 

Well,  that's  the  annual  report  word,  special  projects.   Because 
that's  where  possibly  the  new  directions  will  come  from? 

I  think  that's  entirely  possible. 

If  you  have  nothing  more  to  add,  I  have  run  out  of  questions,  and 
I  thank  you  very  much. 

Well,  thank  you  very  much.   You've  been  very  patient  and  very 
gracious  with  me,  and  I  don't  know  that  one  would  regard  this  as 
an  ordeal,  but  [laughter]  it's  been  a  very  pleasant  association 
with  you,  and  I've  enjoyed  it. 


New  Directions  and  Networking 


Morris:   Well,  it's  a  very  fascinating  subject.   One  of  the  other  aspects 
of  all  this  great  enthusiasm  for  volunteering  is  an  interest  in 
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how  the  nonprofit  sector  works,  so  that  the  universities  are 
beginning  to  give  some  academic  attention  to  the  matter  of 
philanthropy,  which  has  been  highly  neglected.   So  I'm  really 
delighted  that  you've  been  willing  to  share  your  knowledge. 

Doyle:   Well,  you've  touched  on  something  that  has  been  extremely 

interesting,  and  I  think  a  salutary  development,  and  that's  the 
so-called  networking  that  is  taking  place  in  the  philanthropic 
community  and  organizations.   I  think  that  is  very  constructive 
and  affirmative.  They're  working  together,  and  they're  trying  to 
complement  each  other  and  to  coordinate  their  activities,  and  to 
strengthen  the  whole  process  of  delivering  help  where  it's  needed, 
both  in  the  analysis  of  what's  needed  and  in  the  getting  the 
dollars  where  they  may  count.   Some  of  the  organizations  have  been 
helpful  in  this,  the  Council  on  Foundations  has  been  useful,  and 
the  Northern  California  Grantmakers  have  been  effective  in  getting 
this  sort  of  networking  going,  so  that  more  and  more,  we  find  that 
we're  sharing  with  other  foundations  where  previously  everybody 
was  doing  his  own  thing  and  going  it  alone.   I  like  that. 

Morris:   It's  kind  of  an  interesting  commentary,  since  the  other  major 
factor  on  the  horizon  is  that  the  provision  of  services  and 
funding  by  the  government  has  made  some  major  changes  in  the  last 
ten  years. 

Doyle:   I  had  a  comment  about  that  in  this  draft,  too. 

But  so  much  remains  to  be  done .   For  example ,  a 
recent  study  of  the  children  of  California  by  a 
Stanford  professor  concludes  that  there  are  now  7.5 
million  children  in  California,  and  that  almost  one- 
fourth  of  them  live  in  poverty.   For  another  example, 
thousands  of  Southeast  Asian  refugees,  many  of  them 
fleeing  intense  oppression,  are  arriving  in 
California  each  year.  How  are  they  to  be 
assimilated?  How  do  we  respond  to  their  needs  and 
aspirations?  The  problem  is  that  population 
increases  and  demographic  changes  outdistance  the 
ability  of  any  philanthropic  organization,  or  even  of 
government  itself,  to  keep  up  with  accelerating 
needs.   When  government  at  any  level  reduces  or 
withdraws  from  health  care  funding,  or  aid  to  needy 
families,  the  burden  on  private  philanthropy  is 
increased  disproportionately.   It  means  that  more 
private  charity  must  go  to  meet  critical  and 
essential  physical  needs  which  are  not  met  by 
government.   And  this  reduces  proportionately  the 
private  funds  available  for  cultural  and  recreational 
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purposes,  which  raise  the  spirits  and  morale  of  the 
people . 

We  have  seen  a  decade  of  this  phenomenon  which  has 
placed  an  increasingly  heavy  burden  on  private 
philanthropy.   The  good  news  is  that  the  private 
sector  has  met  this  challenge  with  remarkable 
success,  and  that  the  James  Irvine  Foundation  is 
established  as  a  strong  participant  in  that  effort.1 

Morris:   It  sounds  as  if  the  foundation's  not  going  to  run  out  of  work. 
Doyle:   No.   I  hope  it  doesn't  run  out  of  money. 

Morris:   Well,  not  if  the  investment  committee  keeps  up  with  its  remarkable 
record. 

Doyle:    I  don't  see  any  signs  of  it.   But  you  know,  it  is  just  like  a 

reciprocating  engine,  as  the  government  draws  back,  why,  private 
philanthropy  has  to  move  up.   It's  terrible  to  see  that  happen. 

Morris:   It  must  be  discouraging,  yes. 

Doyle:  Because  it  requires  private  philanthropy  to  fill  essential,  basic 
needs  that  government  might  be  filling.  That  drains  from  private 
philanthropy  the  resource  to  do  the  kinds  of  things  that  are  more 
attuned  to  their  spirit  and  the  morale. 

Morris:   That's  a  very  nice  reminder,  that  the  spirit  and  the  morale  are  an 
important  part  of  the  community,  too.   That  leads  to  the  question 
of  what  the  national  priorities  are,  from  the  governmental  point 
of  view,  or  the  political  point  of  view.   I  notice  that  the 
foundation  put  a  grant  out  for  a  study  of  campaign  financing. 

Doyle:   Well,  the  national  priorities  are  so  darn  heavily  influenced  by 
the  debt  that  that  just  obscures  everything. 

Morris:   Well,  I  trust  some  of  these  bright  young  folks  in  the  universities 
are  working  on  public  financial  policy  as  well  as  that. 

Doyle:   Well,  I  guess  Michael  Boskin  is,  amongst  others. 

Morris:   Well,  thank  you.   I've  kept  you  a  long  time  this  morning.   I 
appreciate  it. 

[End  of  Interview] 
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Appendix  A:   Stanford  Associates  Handbook,  1987-1988,  selected  pages 


What  Is/Who  Are 
Stanford  Associates? 


Stanford  Associates  are  alumni  and  friends  of  Stanford 
who  have  given  exceptional  service  and  support  on  behalf 
of  the  University;  Stanford  Associates  is  also  the  name  of 
their  organization.  Thus  Stanford  Associates  is  used  both  as 
a  plural  and  a  collective  noun.  Individually  and  collectively, 
Stanford  Associates  enjoy  a  special  relationship  to  the 
University. 

The  designation  Associate  was  carefully  chosen  when  the 
organization  was  founded  in  1934.  It  emphasizes  the  com 
panion  relationship  among  Stanford  Associates  with  their 
commitments,  as  individuals,  to  Stanford's  goals,  and  be 
tween  the  organization  and  the  University.  The  purpose  of 
Stanford  Associates,  as  established  in  the  Articles  of  Or 
ganization,  is  "to  cooperate  with  the  University  authorities 
and  members  of  the  Stanford  Family  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  University,  primarily  in  support  of  the  gift  procurement 
programs."  The  results  of  that  cooperation  over  the  years 
have  benefited  the  University  and  have  motivated  succeeding 
generations  of  Stanford  Associates  to  match  and  surpass  the 
achievements  of  their  predecessors. 

Individual  service  to  the  University  is  the  essence  of  mem 
bership  in  Stanford  Associates.  Many  thousands  of  persons 
support  Stanford  in  one  way  or  another,  and  from  this  large 
Stanford  Family  a  few  who  have  demonstrated  a  particularly 
high  degree  of  commitment  to  Stanford's  goals  are  extended 
invitations  to  become  Associates. 

As  the  organization  enters  its  fifty-fourth  year  of  existence, 
there  are  over  900  Stanford  Associates.  A  16-person  Board 
of  Governors,  composed  of  12  governors  elected  by  the 
membership  and  four  officers  elected  by  the  Board,  provides 
the  leadership.  Three  areas  of  commitment  prompt  an  in 
vitation  to  membership  in  the  Associates,  which  comes  from 
the  Governors.  They  are:  a  continuing  record  of  leadership 
in  fundraising,  in  terms  of  time  spent  and  responsibilities 
accepted;  gifts  in  significant  amounts;  and  finally  volunteer 
work,  aside  from  fundraising,  that  is  unique  and  important 
to  the  University. 

Membership  implies  not  only  recognition  of  exceptional 
service  to  Stanford,  but  a  willingness  to  continue  working 
on  behalf  of  the  University.  Membership  is  more  than  an 
honor;  it  involves  a  desire  and  a  commitment  to  contribute 
skills,  knowledge,  and  resources  in  advancement  of  Stan 
ford's  cause. 

•    *    * 

The  organizer,  founding  member,  and  first  president  of 
Stanford  Associates  was  Dr.  Harry  B.  Reynolds,  '96.  In  his 
correspondence  he  recalled  that  "The  germ  of  Stanford  As 
sociates  took  form  in  the  midst  of  the  Depression.  .  .  ."  His 
classmate,  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  third  president  of  the 
University,  had  asked  him  what  might  be  done  to  help  those 
students  whose  financial  difficulties  might  force  them  to 
leave  school.  Dr.  Reynolds  undertook  an  appeal  to  alumni 


and  was  "appalled  at  the  lack  of  interest. "Undismayed,  he 
applied  his  characteristically  positive  approach:  "Because 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  explanation  lay  in  the  fact  that  they 
had  not  been  asked  or  permitted  to  show  that  interest,  I 
determined  to  call  together  a  few  old  friends  of  undoubted 
loyalty  in  order  to  put  the  situation  to  them.  .  .  ." 

In  early  September  1934  Dr.  Reynolds  met  with  14  alumni 
at  the  University  Club  in  Los  Angeles.  Noting  a  "divided 
reaction"  to  his  plans  for  support,  Dr.  Reynolds  wrote  that 
the  older  men  who  were  more  familiar  with  the  sacrifices 
of  the  University's  founders,  and  particularly  those  of  Mrs. 
Stanford,  "were  enthusiastic  over  the  opportunity  of  making 
some  compensating  contribution  to  Stanford.  The  others 
were  in  varying  degrees  converted  to  the  attitude  of  the 
enthusiasts." 

The  next  meeting  was  held  on  September  25  in  the  Corn- 
stock  Room  of  the  Palace  Hotel  in  San  Francisco  and  this 
group,  which  has  been  identified  as  'The  Committee  of 
35,"  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  original  Stanford  Associates. 

During  the  entire  period  of  organization  Dr.  Reynolds 
maintained  close  coordination  with  the  Alumni  Council, 
the  Alumni  Association's  executive  board,  and  on  October 
26  he  received  its  unreserved  endorsement  for  the  plan  of 
organization  of  Stanford  Associates.  On  October  30,  1934, 
Stanford  Associates  declared  itself  to  be  "an  existing  or 
ganization  ready  for  business. "The  roster  of  41  founding 
members  includes  eight  alumni  elected  by  the  Alumni 
Council  in  addition  to  33  members  from  the  Committee  of 
35. 

Dr.  Reynolds  soon  thereafter  briefed  President  Wilbur  and 
Parmer  Fuller,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees'  Com 
mittee  on  Endowment.  Both  men  welcomed  the  interest  of 
the  new  group  and  Dr.  Reynolds  was  gratified  by  their  "re 
ceptive  and  gracious  approval." 

On  January  17, 1935,  the  Executive  (organizing)  Committee 
of  Stanford  Associates  met  with  President  Wilbur,  Comptroller 
Almon  E.  Roth,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  Leland 
Cutler,  Trustee  Fuller,  and  Alumni  Association  President 
Willard  Classen  at  the  Menlo  Country  Club  to  present  the 
then  1 25-man  organization  to  the  officers  of  the  University. 
It  was  at  this  meeting  that  Mr.  Cutler  suggested  the  University 
provide  $10,000  to  assist  the  new  group  achieve  its  objec 
tives.  Dr.  Wilbur's  immediate  reply  was  "We  have  the  money 
and  they  have  the  organization  we  have  hoped  for.  Let's  get 
together." 

The  formation  of  Stanford  Associates  was  reported  by 
President  Wilbur  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and,  at  its  meeting 
on  February  14, 1935,  the  Board  gave  it  unanimous  approval 
for  the  initial  grant.  The  $10,000,  which  immediately  tripled 
the  size  of  the  Stanford  Associates'  treasury,  was  followed 
the  next  year  by  an  additional  $6,000  and  provided  the 
money  necessary  to  start  the  Stanford  Fund  and  the  orga 
nization's  publications  program. 

Stanford  had  no  organized,  sustained  gift  procurement 
program  until  one  was  created  by  Stanford  Associates  based 
on  recommendations  contained  in  the  report  Stanford  Funds 
Program  of  Stanford  Associates.  Published  August  26, 1935, 
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by  a  committee  chaired  by  Robert  W.  Campbell,  '96,  the 
report  was  submitted  to  and  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
As  organized  by  Stanford  Associates,  the  Stanford  Fund 
actually  consisted  of  two  committees  "so  constituted  as  to 
represent  all  phases  of  Stanford  life  and  to  attain  the  greatest 
effectiveness."  One  committee  was  called  The  Stanford  Fund 
Committee  and  the  other  The  Committee  on  Special  Gifts, 
Trusts,  and  Bequests.  Paul  Davis,  '22,  was  appointed  first 
Director  of  the  Stanford  Fund  and  also  served  as  Dr.  Rey- 
nolds's  assistant. 

From  1936  to  1941  the  Stanford  Fund  activities  were 
financed  by  grants  from  the  University  to  Stanford  Associates. 
In  1941  the  Board  of  Trustees  created  the  Office  of  the 
General  Secretary  "to  coordinate,  assist  and  direct  pro 
motional  efforts,  public  relations,  and  fundraising  activities." 
The  position  of  Vice  President  for  Development  was  estab 
lished  in  1971,  and  in  1977  the  entire  organization  was 
redesignated  the  Office  of  Development. 

The  original  two  Stanford  Associates  fundraising  com 
mittees  have  grown  and  evolved  over  the  years.  The  Office 
of  Development  now  encompasses  separate  but  coordinated 
groups  for  corporations  and  foundations,  planned  giving 
(trusts  and  bequests),  and  individuals  (Annual  Fund,  Major 
Gifts,  Leadership  Gifts,  and  Principal  Gifts).  In  addition, 
the  University's  fundraising  program  includes  representatives 
in  each  of  the  seven  schools — Business,  Earth  Sciences, 
Education,  Engineering,  Humanities  and  Sciences,  Law, 
Medicine— and  also  in  Athletics  and  the  University  Libraries. 
As  Stanford's  fundraising  structure  grew  so  did  the  results. 
The  Stanford  Fund  Bulletin  published  by  Stanford  Associates 
in  November  1937  reported  that  the  first  annual  solicitation 
resulted  in  contributions  of  $32,142  from  1,376  donors. 
The  results  looked  good  compared  to  the  first  year  efforts 
of  other  schools,  but  Stanford  had  a  long  way  to  go  to  match 
the  success  of  eastern  colleges  and  universities.  While  the 
1942  total  was  up  to  only  $45,838,  by  1948  it  had  grown 
to  $188,590  for  the  annual  giving  programs.  Stanford  was 
in  tenth  place  nationwide  in  1953  with  $361 ,710  (Yale  and 
Harvard  had  received  nearly  $1  million  each)  and  by  1954 
Stanford's  gift  receipts  were  $488,775. 

In  the  1960s  came  a  Plan  of  Action  for  a  Challenging  Era, 
Stanford's  PACE  campaign.  Stanford  Associates'  surveys  of 
alumni  and  student  attitudes,  completed  in  1961,  provided 
valuable  guidelines  for  PACE  and  Stanford  Associates  supplied 
the  volunteer  leadership.  The  three-year  program  set  a  goal 
of  $100  million  and,  when  it  was  completed  in  April  1964, 
had  raised  $113  million.  PACE  was  the  most  successful 
campaign  of  its  kind  in  history. 

That  distinction  was  set  aside  on  April  30,  1977,  with  the 
on-time  completion  of  The  Campaign  for  Stanford,  a  five- 
year  effort  to  raise  $300  million.  Gifts  and  pledges  for  this 
"largest  single  concentrated  fundraising  drive  by  any  uni 
versity"  up  to  that  time  amounted  to  $304,247,751 .  All  the 
major  leadership  positions  for  The  Campaign  had  been  filled 
by  Associates  soon  after  the  drive  was  announced  in  April 
1972.  As  individuals  and  as  an  organization,  Stanford  As 
sociates  performed  decisive  roles  throughout  The  Campaign. 


While  Stanford  Associates  was  responsible  for  establishing 
the  University's  gift  procurement  program,  for  managing  the 
Stanford  Fund  through  its  developing  years,  and  for  providing 
leadership  for  two  unprecedented  fundraising  campaigns, 
it  has  also  provided  creative  ideas  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  University.  Major  efforts  are  now  aimed  at  devising  and 
supporting  innovations  which  can  be  put  to  work  by  the 
Office  of  Development  with  the  support  of  growing  numbers 
of  volunteers  dedicated  to  Stanford's  future. 

Innovation — the  skill  of  formulating  creative  and  practical 
solutions  and  implementing  them  effectively — has  always 
been  the  hallmark  of  Stanford  Associates.  Some  of  these 
projects,  such  as  the  R-Plan,  are  directly  related  to  gift 
procurement.  In  1936  Louis  H.  Roseberry,  '03,  an  influential 
Los  Angeles  trust  officer,  former  state  senator,  and  a  founding 
member  of  Stanford  Associates,  helped  organize  the  Com 
mittee  on  Special  Gifts,  Bequests,  and  Trusts.  He  developed, 
in  notebook  form  for  easy  updating,  a  manual  containing 
information  on  the  University,  its  needs,  and  its  various  gift 
opportunities.  Included  in  the  manual  were  sample  forms 
to  be  used  by  attorneys,  trust  officers,  investment  counselors, 
and  others  in  preparing  trusts  and  bequests  to  benefit  Stanford. 
R-Planners  now  number  about  3,000,  and  new  names  are 
added  each  year.  In  1950/51  Stanford  received  less  than  $1 
million  in  bequests.  While  annual  fluctuations  in  bequest 
totals  are  normal,  increases  over  the  years  have  been  sig 
nificant.  For  instance,  gifts  from  bequests  amounted  to  $32.4 
million  in  1985/86  and  $19.5  million  in  1986/87. 

Other  programs  and  projects  introduced  by  Stanford  As 
sociates  through  the  years  have  provided  support  to  the 
University  and  fundraising.  A  representative  few  are  sum 
marized  here: 

Publications:  In  its  first  two  years  Stanford  Associates  pro 
duced  ten  publications  describing  the  University's  schools 
to  its  alumni,  friends,  and  prospective  donors.  These  were 
followed  by  a  series  of  publications  dealing  with  the  Uni 
versity's  general  purposes  and  activities,  culminating  in  a 
quarterly  magazine,  Stanford  Today,  which  was  sent  to  all 
alumni.  In  1943  the  Know  Your  Stanford  program  was  in 
augurated  to  better  acquaint  the  whole  Stanford  Family  with 
the  traditions,  responsibilities,  and  objectives  of  the  Uni 
versity  through  the  use  of  various  informational  media.  The 
Newsletter,  first  published  in  1938,  was  expanded  in  1972 
to  the  Stanford  Associates  Report  and  in  Fall  1978  an  enlarged 
edition  was  published  for  distribution  to  all  Annual  Fund 
volunteers,  as  well  as  to  Stanford  Associates. 

Alumni  Relations:  In  1935  Stanford  Associates  polled  its 
membership  for  opinions  about  the  University  and  consol 
idated  the  replies  into  54  specific  questions  addressed  to 
President  Wilbur.  His  answers,  which  covered  topics  from 
standards  of  scholarship  and  campus  radicalism  to  University 
finances  and  the  future  of  athletics  at  Stanford,  were  published 
the  following  year  in  a  20page  pamphlet  which  was  made 
available  to  all  interested  parties.  Stanford  Associates  in- 
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stituted  Volunteer  Recognition  Seminars  in  1970  to  provide 
a  small  group  of  alumni  with  a  structured  interaction  with 
University  faculty,  staff,  and  students.  They  developed  into 
University  Seminars  during  The  Campaign  and  still  continue. 
In  1973  the  Associates  Board  of  Governors  started  scheduling 
periodic  meetings  away  from  the  campus,  in  conjunction 
with  alumni  club  affairs,  to  improve  their  visibility  and  pro 
vide  for  better  interchange  of  ideas.  Such  meetings  have 
been  held  in  Seattle,  Portland,  Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Diego,  Phoenix,  Dallas,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Orange 
County. 

Recognition:  Social  events  of  distinction  have  been  an  im 
portant  element  since  the  beginning.  Stanford  Associates 
was  introduced  to  east  coast  alumni  and  friends  at  a  dinner 
meeting  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  October  1935;  featured 
speakers  were  Herbert  Hoover  and  Dr.  Wilbur.  The  most 
important  honor  given  by  Stanford  Associates  is  the  Degree 
of  Uncommon  Man.  It  is  conferred  when  it  appears  appro 
priate  to  honor  someone  for  rare  and  extraordinary  service 
to  the  University  and  has  been  granted  to  only  14  persons 
since  it  was  established  in  1953.  In  1969  the  Stanford  Cabinet 
authorized  the  Cold  Spike  Award  as  the  Annual  Fund's 
highest  honor  for  volunteer  service.  In  1975,  the  Annual 
Fund  Council  and  Stanford  Associates  established  the  Cer 
tificate  of  Outstanding  Achievement  to  recognize  volunteers 
who  had  contributed  exemplary  service  to  the  Annual  Fund. 
Renamed  the  Outstanding  Achievement  Award  in  1982,  it 
is  given  to  volunteers  who  have  contributed  unusual  service 
in  the  form  of  a  single  outstanding  achievement.  In  1979, 
Stanford  Associates  assumed  complete  responsibility  for  the 
awards  program  and,  in  1980,  introduced  the  Stanford  As 
sociates  Awards  to  recognize  exemplary  continuing  service 
to  Stanford  University  over  a  period  of  time.  Since  1979, 
volunteers  in  all  fundraising  programs  are  eligible  for  the 
Cold  Spike,  the  Outstanding  Achievement  Award,  the  Stan 
ford  Associates  Award,  and  Block-S  pins  which  are  given 
in  appreciation  for  years  of  fundraising  service  to  the 
University. 


The  programs  and  projects  of  Stanford  Associates  have 
but  one  purpose:  "promoting  the  welfare  of  the  Univer 
sity/The  primary  obligation  of  each  individual  Stanford  As 
sociate  is,  as  it  has  always  been,  exemplary.  By  a  willingness 
to  work  the  Stanford  Associate  encourages  others  to  work; 
by  a  willingness  to  give  the  Stanford  Associate  inspires  others 
to  give. 


Founding  Members 
of  Stanford  Associates 


Charles  A.  Beardsley,  '06 
Benjamin  F.  Bledsoe,  '96 
Robert  W.  Campbell,  '96 
John  T.  Cooper,  '04 
Dr.  Wh  Wield  Crane,  '17 
Charles  J.  Crary,  '03 
Clarence  H.  Crawford,  '03 
George  E.  Crothers,  '95 
George  A.  DiU,  '11 
Paul  M.  Downing,  '95 
LeRoy  M.  Edwards,  '07 
Paul  C.  Edwards,  '06 
Gairett  H.  Elmore,  '23 
Chalmers  G.  Graham,  '18 
William  H.  Harrelson,  '95 
Dr.  Frank  Hinman,  '02 
Lowry  S.  Howard,  '17 
Avery  J.  Howe,  '15 
Charles  C.  Hughes,  '95 
Herbert  C.  Jones,  '02 
Francis  V.  Keesling,  '98 


W.  W.  Kemp,  '98 
Dr.  Russel  V.  Lee,  '20 
Robert  M.  Levison,  '21 
Edgar  A.  Luce,  '05 
Edward  D.  Lyman,  '04 
Kenneth  Mackintosh,  '95 
John  E.  Marble,  '95 
William  L.  McLaine,  '% 
Roy  E.  Naftzer,  '06 
John  R.  Pemberton,  '08 
Roy  V.  Reppy,  '02 
Dr.  Harry  B.  Reynolds,  '96 
L.  H.  Roseberry,  '03 
Harlow  P.  Rothert,  '30 
Dr.  Karl  L.  Schaupp.  '12 
Leon  Sloss,  Jr.,  '20 
Homer  J.  Steiny,  '15 
Dr.  Donald  B.  Tresidder,  '19 
Dr.  Thomas  M.  Williams,  '97 
Dr.  Harry  A.  Wyckorf,  '07 


Past  Presidents 
of  Stanford  Asociates 


•Harry  B.  Reynolds,  M.D.,  '%  1934-1937 

•George  A.  Ditz,  '11  1937-1941 

•Paul  C.  Edwards.  '06  1941-1944 

•Earl  S.  Douglass,  '24  1944-1946 

•Louis  H.  Roseberry,  '03  1946-1948 

•Homer  R.  Spence,  '13  1948-1951 

•Frank  F.  Walker,  '18  1951-1954 

Morris  M.  Doyle,  '29  1954-1956 

Thomas  G.  McGuire,  '28  1956-1958 

Gene  K.  Walker,  '28  1958-1961 

•Kenneth  C.  Christensen,  '30  1961-1964 

•Duncan  McBryde,  '34  1964-1966 

•R.  Robert  Bush,  '35  1966-1969 

•W.  Noel  Eldred,  '31  1969-1970 

Danily  Bell,  '29  1970-1974 

A.  A.  Milligan,  '38  1974-1976 

Stuart  W.  Morshead,  '50  1976-1979 

John  M.  Lillie.  '59,  MS  '64, 

MBA  '64  1979-1981 

John  K.  Pike,  '56  1981-1983 

L.  C.  Tarlton,  Jr.,  '59,  MS  '60  1983-1985 

Peggy  Boothe  Mensinger,  '44  1985-1987 

•deceased 
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Appendix  B:  "About  the  Irvine  Foundation,"  1965 


ABOUT  THE 
JAMES  IRVINE 
FOUNDATION 


The  James  Irvine  Foundation  was  created  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  charitable 
causes  and  private  educational  institutions  in 
the  State  of  California. 

Founded  in  1937  by  the  second  James  Irvine, 
the  Foundation  receives  53.7%  of  the  divi 
dends  paid  by  The  Irvine  Company,  which 
owns  and  operates  the  66,256-acre  Irvine 
Ranch  in  Orange  County,  California,  and 
other  large  acreage  in  Imperial  County,  Cali 
fornia,  and  near  Bozeman  in  Montana. 

A  group  of  11  prominent  business  and  civic 
leaders  govern  the  Foundation  as  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Their  policy  is  to  utilize  the  Foun 
dation's  income  for  the  public  good  in  Cali 
fornia  by  distributions  to  charities  which  do 
not  receive  substantial  support  from  taxation. 
Grants  by  the  Foundation,  which  now  total 
as  much  as  $775,000  in  a  single  year,  have 
been  made  for  medical  and  scientific  research, 
scholarships,  hospital  and  college  building 
funds,  medical  care  for  the  needy,  community 
cultural  pursuits,  youth  welfare  programs  and 
other  worthy  causes. 

Nearly  $6  million  has  been  distributed,  most 
of  it  since  1948. 

As  the  orderly  development  of  the  Irvine 
Ranch  properties  proceeds  under  its  master 
plan  to  create  well-rounded  and  self-sufficient 
new  communities,  it  is  probable  that  this  fi 
nancial  contribution  to  the  growing  needs  of 
California  will  be  increased. 
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TWO  MEN 
AND 
THE  LAND 


"A  boy  cast  upon  the  world  with  not  a  dollar 
in  his  pocket,  with  none  within  reach  .  .  ." 

This  self-description,  years  later,  pictured  the 
early  plight  of  a  lo-year-old  Irish  immigrant 
lad,  James  Irvine,  on  his  arrival  in  this  country 
in  1846. 

It  was  at  that  point  in  time  and  under  those 
modest  circumstances  that  the  story  of  the 
great  Irvine  Ranch,  principal  source  of  the 
James  Irvine  Foundation's  income,  really  be 
gan. 

First  laboring  in  New  York  paper  mills,  James 
Irvine  soon  showed  his  enterprising  spirit  by 
joining  the  gold  stampede  to  California.  After 
his  arrival,  he  worked  in  the  dual  role  of  mer 
chant  and  miner. 

By  the  mid-i86o's,  Irvine  had  acquired  a  size 
able  fortune  through  these  activities  and  by 
investing  in  various  enterprises  in  San  Fran 
cisco.  He  then  joined  in  a  partnership  with 
two  prosperous  Southern  California  sheep 
ranchers  to  buy  Orange  County  land  for  large 
•cale  production  of  wool. 

This  land,  title  to  which  derived  from  the  old 
land  grant  system  of  the  Spanish-Mexican 
regime,  consisted  of  the  Rancho  San  Joaquin, 
Rancho  Lomas  de  Santiago  and  a  portion  of 
Rancho  Santiago  de  Santa  Ana.  It  totaled 
"about  101,000  to  115,000  acres,"  in  Irvine's 
own  estimate. 

His  first  visit  to  the  area  made  him  a  confirmed 
enthusiast  and  he  described  it  as  the  most  de 
lightful  land  he  had  ever  seen. 

This,  as  well  as  the  actual  success  of  the  ven 
ture,  led  Irvine  in  1876  to  acquire  his  partners' 
interests  in  the  holding,  known  thereafter  as 
the  Irvine  Ranch. 

By  careful  management  and  improving  the 
standards  of  the  flock,  the  ranch  continued  to 
prosper  until  Irvine's  death  in  1886. 
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The  bulk  of  Irvine's  estate  was  left  to  his  18- 
year-old  son,  the  second  James  Irvine. 

While  most  of  it  remained  in  trust  until  young 
Irvine  was  25,  he  soon  manifested  his  keen 
curiosity  and  interest  by  setting  out  from  San 
Francisco  on  a  now  legendary  trip  to  inspect 
his  legacy.  The  trip  of  over  500  miles  to  South 
ern  California  was  made  on  a  high  front  wheel 
bicycle  popular  at  the  time. 

Rare  vision  and  a  keen  business  sense  proved 
to  be  among  his  attributes.  He  encouraged  the 
transition  of  the  land  from  its  grazing  and 
pastoral  stage  to  a  farming  economy,  starting 
with  field  crops.  Continual  experimentation 
led  to  greater  crop  yields  per  acre,  and  more 
effective  use  of  the  land. 

Soon  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  first 
plantings  of  citrus  were  made  and,  as  time 
went  on,  more  and  more  land  was  devoted 
to  citrus  groves.  Today,  even  though  dramatic 
progress  is  being  made  on  homes,  shopping 
centers,  industrial  developments  and  free 
ways  on  the  Irvine  Ranch,  productive  citrus 
acreage  has  been  maintained  at  an  all  time 
high. 

The  importance  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  water 
to  the  ranch  was  recognized  by  the  second 
James  Irvine,  and  he  invested  millions  of  dol 
lars  on  projects  for  water  conservation  and 
development.  Beginning  with  the  drilling  of 
wells  to  reach  the  water  under  the  land,  this 
policy  resulted  years  later,  after  his  death,  in 
obtaining  Colorado  River  water  as  a  major 
supplementary  source. 

During  his  lifetime,  Irvine  was  mindful  of  the 
community  responsibilities  which  the  very 
fize  of  the  ranch  imposed.  For  example,  he 
donated  a  i6o-acre  beautifully  wooded  tract 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Santiago  Canyon  to  the 


Irvine  Park,  and  a  popular  picnic  area,  it  was 
recently  enlarged  by  the  donation  of  another 
20  acres  by  The  Irvine  Company. 

In  1937,  a  little  more  than  ten  years  before 
his  death,  the  second  James  Irvine  established 
The  James  Irvine  Foundation  for  philanthropic 
purposes.  His  son,  My  ford,  was  the  first  pre 
sident  of  the  Foundation  and  held  that  posi 
tion  until  his  own  passing  in  1959.  He  was 
succeeded  by  N.  Loyal!  McLaren,  prominent 
California  business  and  civic  leader,  who  still 
holds  the  position. 

The  second  James  Irvine  endowed  the  Foun 
dation  by  a  gift  of  a  majority  of  the  outstand 
ing  stock  of  The  Irvine  Company.  By  this  en 
dowment,  he  returned  to  the  people  of  Cali 
fornia  in  perpetuity  a  majority  of  the  income 
produced  by  the  vast  land  holdings  that  make 
up  the  Irvine  ranch. 

Income  for  the  Foundation  has  increased 
steadily  since  the  early  '50'$  when  the  ranch 
began  its  conversion  into  other  than  agricul 
tural  fields.  It  was  clear  by  then  that  more 
land  would  soon  be  needed  throughout  South- 
em  California  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the 
expanding  population  and  that  plans  should 
be  made  for  orderly  development  of  its  prop 
erties. 

Myford  Irvine  became  president  of  The  Irvine 
Company,  in  addition  to  the  Foundation,  when 
his  father  died  in  1947  and  directed  the  early 
stages  of  this  transformation.  On  his  passing, 
he  was  succeeded  by  A.  J.  McFadden,  who 
served  as  interim  president  until  a  successor 
was  found. 

In  1960,  the  company  elected  a  new  president, 
Charles  S.  Thomas,  who  had  served  as  Sec 
retary  of  the  Navy  under  President  Eisen 
hower  and  later  as  president  of  Trans  World 
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In  the  early  developmental  stage,  the  company 
organized  a  planning  staff  as  a  key  depart 
ment,  recognizing  that  a  haphazard  inunda 
tion  of  the  real  estate  market  by  massive  sec 
tions  of  land  would  create  chaos.  In  1960  it 
retained  the  services  of  the  internationally 
known  firm  of  William  L.  Pereira  &  Associates 
to  prepare  a  master  plan  for  the  entire  ranch. 
Adoption  of  the  master  plan  assured  develop 
ment  of  the  property  in  an  orderly,  coordi 
nated  manner  benefiting  the  entire  area. 
This  plan  divides  the  ranch  into  three  sections: 

(1)  The  35,ooo-acre  coastal  portion,  contain 
ing  Newport  Bay,  is  being  developed  first.  A 
major  project  now  underway  is  the  creation 
of  an  "ideal"  city  around  the  new  University 
of  California  at  Irvine,  which  is  located  on 
a  i,ooo-acre  site  donated  by  the  Company. 

(2)  The  central  portion,  some  20,000  acres  of 
lush  fields  and  orchards,  will  continue  to  be 
devoted  to  agriculture,  not  only  because  of  its 
•oil  and  climate,  but  because  the  planners  feel 
that  preservation  of  agriculture  it  necessary 
to  the  economic  health  of  Southern  California. 

(3)  The  mountain  section,  33,000  acres  of  pic 
turesque  peaks,  canyons  and  lakes,  in  the 
future  will  be  developed  in  part  to  serve  a 
growing  need  for  more  recreational  facilities. 

The  broad  spectrum  of  present  Irvine  Com 
pany  development  plans  for  the  coastal  area 
it  typified  by  the  11  new  projects,  totaling 
over  $300  million  in  cost,  which  were  an 
nounced  by  President  Thomas  at  the  ranch's 
recent  centennial  celebration.  Included  are: 
University  Park,  a  $100  million  residential 
and  commercial  community  surrounding  the 
university;  Newport  Center,  expected  to  be 
one  of  the  nation's  outstanding  shopping  cen 
ters;  Centerview,  a  $150  million  residential 
community;  the  2,7oo-acre  Irvine  Industrial 
Complex  adjacent  to  Orange  County  Airport; 
a  Lutheran  college;  and  Linda  Isle,  Lower 


Newport  Bay's  last  undeveloped  island,  which 
is  expected  to  become  Southern  California's 
finest  residential  island. 
Comprising  approximately  20  per  cent  of  the 
land  area  of  Orange  County,  the  Irvine  Ranch 
has  a  substantial  influence  on  the  entire 
county.  The  funds  which  will  be  expended  on 
development  of  the  land,  alone,  will  bring 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  into  the 
Orange  County  economy  over  the  years.  Its 
large  agricultural  production  provides  a  diver 
sified  income  base.  Its  careful  development 
policy  assures  all  Orange  County  property 
owners  of  stable  property  values.  And,  the 
majority  of  its  profits  are  turned  over  to  the 
Foundation  for  furthering  the  public  good,  in 
cluding,  as  James  Irvine  stipulated,  "the 
worthy  citizens  and  families  residing  in 
Orange  County." 

These  bright  prospects  for  the  future  are,  of 
course,  predicated  on  the  orderly  implemen 
tation  of  the  master  plan  for  development  of 
the  Irvine  Ranch.  This  plan,  adopted  by  the 
company  after  several  years  of  intensive 
study,  has  been  approved  by  the  Orange 
County  Board  of  Supervisors.  It  cannot  be 
successfully  consumated  without  the  coopera 
tion  of  county  and  city  officials. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  this  cooperation 
is  found  in  the  approach  of  responsible  offi 
cials  to  the  problem  of  fair  and  equitable 
property  taxation.  Excessive  taxing  of  unde 
veloped  property  with  emphasis  upon  its  pros 
pective  value  —  rather  than  on  current  use  and 
return  —  would  make  it  extremely  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  carry  out  the  master  plan. 
In  fact,  it  is  conceivable  that  excessive  taxa 
tion  might  result  in  the  forced  liquidation  of 
large  sectors  of  undeveloped  land  and  their 
later  haphazard  exploitation.  Necessarily,  the 
result  would  be  the  depression  of  land  values 
throughout  the  county. 
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Appendix  C:   Irvine  Foundation  reports,  selected  pages 
1970  Annual  Report 

PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE 


During  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  was  signed 
into  law  by  the  President.  The  new  law  contains  a  number  of  provisions  that 
impose  substantial  restrictions  on  the  permissable  charitable  activities  and 
investments  of  private  foundations.  Many  of  these  provisions  are  quite  com 
plex  and  we  are  advised  it  will  be  some  time  before  we  can  expect  detailed 
interpretations  and  regulations  from  the  Treasury  Department.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  is  our  best  judgment  that  the  new  Act  will  permit  the  effective 
continuation  and  growth  of  the  programs  of  this  Foundation. 

The  most  direct  and  immediate  effect  of  the  new  law  will  be  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  our  grants  by  reason  of  the  4%  excise  tax  imposed 
upon  our  investment  income.  This  tax  must  be  paid  out  of  income  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  distributed  in  grants. 

As  in  the  past,  our  principal  source  of  income  is  dividends  we 
receive  from  The  Irvine  Company,  the  diversified  activities  of  which  have 
shown  a  steady  growth  -  particularly  in  recent  years.  Since  last  fall,  however, 
the  growing  shortage  of  available  funds  for  the  financing  of  real  estate 
projects  throughout  the  country  has  had  a  deterrent  effect,  especially  in 
respect  to  housing  projects.  We  are  confident  that  in  our  case  these  advene 
conditions  should  be  regarded  as  temporary  in  character  and  that  the  pent-up 
demand  for  new  housing  in  the  Orange  County  area,  together  with  the 
intelligent  planning  of  a  large  acreage  in  one  of  the  fastest-growing  sections  in 
the  United  States,  justifies  long  term  optimism. 

Our  attorneys  have  informed  us  that  in  their  opinion  the  accom 
panying  Annual  Report  complies  with  the  provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969  applicable  to  annual  reports  by  private  foundations. 


N.  LOYALL  MCLAREN 

President 
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1977  Annual  Report 

PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 


During  this,  my  first  year  as  President,  the  Foundation  was  heavily  engaged  in 
the  activities  which  led  to.  the  sale  of  the  Foundation's  principal  asset,  its  54.5% 
common  stock  holding  In  The  Irvine  Company.  In  accordance  with  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  private  foundations  are  required  to  divest  them 
selves  of  such  significant  holdings  in  individual  companies.  In  spite  of  intensive 
efforts  by  the  Foundation  directors  to  attract  buyer  interest,  several  years  of  eco 
nomic  uncertainty  for  land  management  and  development  companies  had  hindered 
opportunities  for  sale  at  a  price  deemed  satisfactory  by  the  Foundation.  The  economic 
climate  of  1976,  fortunately,  produced  a  dramatically-increased  interest  in  The 
Irvine  Company,  and  active  bidding  by  responsible  purchasers  had  become  attrac 
tive,  as  well  as  tense,  before  the  Foundation's  year-end,  March  31, 1977. 


Following  year-end,  a  sale  by  all  shareholders  of  The  Irvine  Company  to  Taubman- 
Allen-lrvine,  Inc.  was  ultimately  consummated  on  July  22, 1977;  and  the  Foundation 
received  $184,059,000  for  its  shares  of  The  Irvine  Company  stock.  The  sale  was 
approved  by  the  Superior  Court  of  Orange  County  in  litigation  pending  there  con 
cerning  the  Foundation's  efforts  to  sell  Its  stock.  Thus,  the  Foundation  no  longer 
has  an  interest  in  The  Irvine  Ranch,  which  was  the  life  work  of  James  Irvine,  but  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  remain  available  to  serve  the  charitable  purposes  which  he 
had  in  mind. 


Notwithstanding  the  unusual  demands  on  the  time  and  effort  of  directors  with 
respect  to  the  stock  divestiture,  the  Foundation  continued  its  granting  activities  at 
the  substantially-Increased  rate  which  has  characterized  the  past  three  years. 


By  trust  provisions,  grants  are  limited  to  California  and  for  charities  which  do  not 
receive  a  substantial  part  of  their  support  from  taxation.  Present  fields  of  Founda 
tion  interest  include  private  higher  education,  medical  and  health  care,  programs  for 
youth,  services  to  the  community  and  community  cultural  projects.  In  these  fields, 
the  Foundation  attempts  to  respond  to  unusual  capital  needs  or  special  projects 
and  avoids  general  support  grants,  deficit  funding  or  grants  for  research.  The  Founda 
tion  generally  expects  applicants  to  attract  the  bulk  of  project  needs  from  other 
sources  and  to  demonstrate  financial  capability  to  support  continuing  operational 
costs  without  further  recourse  to  the  Foundation.  The  Foundation  also  continues  to 
be  Interested  In  meritorious  "seed  money"  proposals  from  applicants  attempting  to 
meet  new  needs  in  new  ways,  but  again,  such  applicants  must  demonstrate  ability 
to  obtain  ongoing  support  from  other  sources. 


Recognizing  that  it  cannot  always  respond  to  the  host  of  needs  among  charities, 
the  Foundation  has  thus  continued  to  concentrate  its  granting  activities  in  the 
selected  fields  described  above.  Even  within  these  fields,  the  Foundation  continues 
to  receive  far  more  worthwhile  applications  than  It  can  fund  from  its  income.  So 
this  year  as  In  the  past,  we  regret  that  we  have  had  to  disappoint  many  meritorious 
applicants. 


Morris  M.  Doyle 
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1978  Annual  Report 


PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE 


This  past  year  has  been  one  of  significant  change  in  the  41  -year  history  of  The 
James  Irvine  Foundation.  The  most  notable  event  was  the  Foundation's  sale  on  Jury 
22, 1 977  of  its  stockholding  in  The  Irvine  Company  to  meet  requirements  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969. 

This  divestiture  of  its  controlling  interest  in  The  Irvine  Company  resulted  in  the 
need  to  broaden  the  Foundation's  investment  base.  In  anticipation  of  this  and  other 
changes  in  the  scope  of  the  Foundation's  operations,  Kenneth  M.  Cuthbertson  was 
appointed  Administrative  Vice  President.  He  comes  to  the  Foundation  from  a  long 
and  successful  career  as  a  Vice  President  of  Stanford  University.  He  now  serves  as 
Chief  Operating  Officer,  coordinating  statewide  activities  in  the  grants  program,  and 
is  the  primary  liaison  with  the  Foundation's  investment  advisers. 


INVESTMENTS 

The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  The  Irvine  Company  stock  were  invested  in 
short-term  obligations  while  the  directors  worked  out  a  long-term  investment  pro 
gram  for  the  Foundation.  Substantial  time  and  energy  were  devoted  to  the  formula 
tion  of  a  plan,  and  professional  consultants  were  employed  to  assist  in  this  activity. 
Since  the  trust  indenture  establishing  the  Foundation  clearly  intended  that  it  should 
function  in  perpetuity,  the  directors  concluded  that,  if  reasonably  possible,  the 
investment  program  should  be  designed  to  yield  a  total  return  which  would  keep  up 
with  inflation  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a  distributable  income  in  full  compliance 
with  existing  requirements  of  the  laws  governing  private  foundations.  To  this  end  the 
Foundation's  assets  will  be  concentrated  in  readily  marketable  high  grade  fixed  in 
come  and  equity  investments,  with  an  initial  emphasis  on  equity  holdings.  This 
relatively  greater  concentration  in  equities  is  intended  in  the  long  run  to  help  provide 
income  commensurate  with  the  growth  of  inflation. 

Six  investment  manager  firms  have  been  selected  to  implement  the  investment 
program  under  the  directors'  supervision;  four  as  equity  managers  and  two  as  fixed 
income  managers.  They  assumed  their  responsibilities  March  1,  1978,  Just  one 
month  prior  to  the  end  of  the  Foundation's  fiscal  year.  Within  that  limited  period  the 
managers  had  only  begun  their  acquisitions  of  stocks  and  bonds.  Thus  the  Founda 
tion's  financial  statements  reveal  a  substantial  year-end  balance  of  cash  equivalents 
and  short-term  investments  which  are  being  transferred  into  equities  and  longer 
term  bonds. 
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GRANTS 


During  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,1 978,  the  Foundation  s  directors  author 
ized  grants  totaling  $9,179,119  to  123  charitable  and  educational  activities  in 
California.  Payments  to  grantees  during  the  year  amounted  to  $7,389.000  and  at 
year-end  there  remained  $10,082,618  in  allocations  to  be  paid  in  subsequent 
fiscal  years. 

Over  the  past  10  years  grants  have  been  distributed  among  the  Foundation's 
major  fields  of  interest  in  substantially  the  following  proportions: 

Higher  education    49% 

Medical  and  health  care    22% 

Programs  for  youth    14% 

Services  to  the  community 9% 

Cultural  projects   /• 6% 

The  directors  have  concluded  that  these  major  fields  should  continue  to  be  the  focus 
of  the  Foundation's  interest,  with  such  changes  in  proportions  as  circumstances 
may  indicate. 

f 

The  demands  of  the  society  and  of  California  as  the  most  populous  state  be 
come  more  difficult  to  satisfy  as  individual  aspirations  increase.  Neither  public  nor 
private  philanthropy  has  ever  been  able  to  keep  up  with  the  need  for  help,  but  a 
steady  improvement  in  the  quality  and  availability  of  health  care  and  higher  educa 
tion  give  evidence  that  the  effort  is  worth  continuing. 


N.  LOYALL  MCLAREN 

It  is  with  great  personal  sadness  and  a  deep  sense  of  loss  to  the  Foundation  that 
I  report  the  death  of  N.  Loyall  McLaren  on  October  23, 1 977.  Mr.  McLaren  served  as 
a  director  of  the  Foundation  from  its  incorporation  in  1937  and  as  its  President  from 
May  1 959  to  June  1 976.  He  was  a  friend  and  confidant  of  James  Irvine  and  worked 
assiduously  to  assure  the  realization  of  Mr.  Irvine's  charitable  intentions.  Mr.  McLaren's 
leadership  and  personal  charm  were  of  the  highest  order.  He  served  the  Founda 
tion  well. 

PROCEDURES 

Each  year  the  Foundation  receives  many  more  requests  than  it  can  accommo 
date.  In  an  effort  to  ensure  that  the  most  meritorious  proposals  receive  adequate 
attention,  there  have  been  some  changes  in  the  suggested  procedures  to  be 
followed  in  making  application  for  Foundation  grants.  Applicants  are  encouraged  to 
refer  to  the  Policies  and  Procedures  section  printed  at  the  end  of  this  report. 


Morris  M.  Doyle 
President  &  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors 
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1981  Annual  Report 

The  authorization  during  the  past  fiscal  year  of  128  grants  totaling  almost  $13  million  represented  only  a  slight 
increase  (8'7 )  in  the  number  of  grants  over  the  prior  year  but  a  significant  increase  (19*3 )  in  total  dollars. 

The  Foundation  continues  its  effort  to  meet  unusual  needs  of  selected  institutions.  Typically,  the  Foundation's 
grantees  have,  or  have  in  prospect,  a  supporting  constituency  which  can  meet  the  institution's  year-in  year-out 
requirements,  but  the  grantee  faces  an  unusual  need  which  clearly  requires  a  "reach"  beyond  its  regular  support. 
The  Foundation  tries  to  respond  to  such  a  "reach,"  which  for  most  grantees  occurs  infrequently.  Often  such  needs 
are  for  building  additions  or  renovations  and,  increasingly  in  recent  years,  for  "seed  money"  to  extend  new  services. 
Some  "seed  monex "  grants  go  to  established  organizations  moving  into  new  programs,  others  to  emerging  groups 
which  themselves  represent  new  programs. 

Most  of  the  Foundation's  Higher  Education  grants  fall  in  the  "bricks  and  mortar"  category,  since  California's 
independent  colleges  and  universities  seem  to  find  such  funds  the  most  difficult  to  raise.  Last  year,  as  usual,  the 
range  in  size  and  purpose  of  such  grants  reflected  the  diversity  of  higher  education  in  this  State.  A  $40,000  grant 
to  25-student  Deep  Springs  College  financed  plant  improvements  to  conserve  energy  and  reduce  utility  costs;  a 
$2.000.000  grant  to  University  of  Southern  California,  which  enrolls  almost  one-sixth  of  all  students  in  California's 
independent  colleges  and  universities,  was  toward  a  new  $14.000,000  Chemistry  building.  With  California's  independent 
colleges  and  universities  facing  great  financial  challenges  in  the  '80s,  the  Foundation  intends  to  continue  its  commit 
ment  to  their  support. 

"Seed  money"  grants  increased  mainly  in  the  Community  Services  area  of  the  Foundation's  activity.  A  grant  of 
$100.000  to  the  Bay  Area  Black  United  Fund  illustrates  an  effort  to  replicate  in  California  a  program  which  has 
been  successful  elsewhere.  A  $7.500  grant  to  the  Glendale  Family  Service  Association  is  an  example  of  support  to 
a  well-established  institution  seeking  to  extend  new  services  —  in  this  case,  counseling  the  elderly  to  help  them  handle 
stress  conditions  of  older  age.  A  grant  to  La  Raza  Centre  Legal  in  San  Francisco  to  enable  it.  in  collaboration  with 
the  Asian  La\\  Alliance  of  San  Jose  and  the  Asian  Law  Caucus  in  Oakland,  to  develop  the  Bay  Area's  "Latino- 
Asian  Immigration  Project !'  was  to  assist  a  promising  effort  toward  cooperation  in  providing  joint  services  for  the 
rapidly  expanding  immigrant  population  in  the  area. 

As  various  charitable  agencies  face  reductions  in  government  support,  increasing  numbers  of  them  quite  under 
standably  turn  to  foundations  and  others.  Quite  apart  from  the  obvious  difficulty  that  the  total  of  all  foundation 
grants  amounts  to  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  government  reductions,  The  James  Irvine  Foundation  faces  special 
limitations  in  attempting  to  respond  to  these  recent  developments.  A  proscription  in  the  trust  which  established  the 
Foundation  provides,  in  effect,  that  grants  may  not  benefit  charities  which  receive  substantial  support  from  govern 
ment  .  The  Foundation  attempts  to  administer  this  limitation  in  a  society  where  a  vast  array  of  charitable  activities 
are  often  performed  by  agencies  which  are  funded  jointly  from  private  and  governmental  sources,  and  this  can  only 
be  done  through  careful  review  of  the  facts  in  each  case.  In  any  event.  Foundation  staff  are  prepared  to  review  an 
applicant's  potential  eligibility  under  this  provision  when  provided  with  complete  financial  statements  and  information 
fully  describing  the  source  and  nature  of  government  funds  received  by  the  applicant. 

The  Foundation's  investment  results  over  the  past  three  years  produced  a  total  return  which  has  allowed 
substantial  increases  in  grant  expenditures  as  well  as  satisfactory  growth  in  principal.  Nevertheless,  these  results 
still  leave  the  Foundation  unable  to  satisfy  many  of  the  meritorious  requests  which  continue  to  increase  in  number 
and  size  each  year. 


Mr.  Walter  B.  Gerken  of  Newport  Beach  was  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  Foundation's  Board  of  Directors, 
and  we  welcome  his  participation  and  the  experience  he  brings  to  the  Board's  work. 


Morris  M.  Doyle 
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PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE 


This  past  year's  extraordinarily  large  total  of  grant  authorizations,  $22,054,601,  calls  for  a  few  words  of  explan 
ation.  It  does  not,  for  instance,  represent  a  new  trend  or  a  new  level  of  grants  to  be  repeated  in  the  near  future.  Ra.her, 
it  is  the  result  primarily  of  two  unusual  commitments  made  this  year  but  which  involve  grant  payments  over  several 
years.  The  level  of  annual  grant  payments  is  likely  to  continue  more  nearly  at  the  S13  million-914  million  range  of 
the  past  two  years. 

The  larger  of  the  two  unusual  commitments  is  to  an  alumni  annual  giving  incentive  program- $6,658.000 
available  to  be  "earned"  by  18  California  colleges  and  universities  over  three-year  periods  starting  in  1981-82  or 
1982-83  (one  additional  college  will  start  in  1983-84).  This  program  was  developed  upon  the  Foundation's  initiative 
and  took  form  after  review  with  annual  giving  representatives  from  the  participating  institutions.  The  Foundation's 
objective  is  to  help  leading  independent  colleges  and  universities  strengthen  their  bases  of  support  among  alumni. 
Thus,  within  a  grant  total  specified  for  each  participating  school,  the  net  increase  in  total  dollars  of  alumni  annual  gifts 
will  be  matched  for  each  of  three  successive  years;  a  "bonus"  is  also  available  for  increases  in  the  number  of  donors  in 
any  of  the  years  in  which  such  increase  exceeds  10!? .  For  the  smaller  or  younger  institutions  the  matching  formula  is 
1-for-l  of  the  net  dollar  increase  in  alumni  giving.  For  the  larger  institutions,  the  1  for  1  match  applies  to  that  group  of 
alumni  15  years  or  less  since  graduation ,  and  a  1  for  2  match  applies  to  that  group  who  are  past  15  years  since  gradua 
tion.  Matching  funds  from  the  Foundation  will  be  unrestricted.  Thus,  these  incremental  unrestricted  funds  as  well  as 
the  increase  in  the  flow  of  alumni  annual  giving  are  expected  to  enhance  institutional  ability  to  face  increasingly 
uncertain  financial  times  for  higher  education.  California  institutions  of  higher  education  by  and  large  have  not  yet 
developed  as  responsive  alumni  giving  programs  as  many  of  the  older  institutions  in  the  East,  and  it  is  the  Foundation's 
hope  that  this  program  will  speed  up  the  effort  to  close  or  erase  the  gap. 

A  second  unusual  commitment  this  year  is  a  somewhat  atypical  grant  of  S3  million  payable  over  three  years 
toward  development  of  an  Orange  County  Performing  Arts  Center.  While  the  Foundation  ordinarily  considers  a 
capital  grant  only  after  a  local  constituency  has  demonstrated  significant  commitment  in  gifts  and  pledges,  in  this  case 
the  Foundation  elected  to  be  a  part  of  the  group  making  early  leadership  gifts  or  pledges.  This  timing,  and  the  size  of 
the  grant,  largest  in  the  Foundation's  history,  were  based  on  recognition  of  the  project's  desirability  and  feasibility  but 
also  on  realization  that  the  size  of  the  overall  fund-raising  goal  —  S59  million  —  represented  a  new  high  level  of  fund- 
raising  challenge  for  the  Orange  County  area. 

The  Foundation's  traditional  institutional  emphasis  resulted  this  year  in  a  noticeable  increase  in  grants  or  portions 
of  grants  intended  to  improve  the  quality  of  management  and  strengthen  fund-raising  capabilities  of  grantees.  With 
many  non-profit  service  agencies  facing  severe  reductions  in  financial  support,  public  or  private,  at  a  time  when 
service  demands  were  increasing,  the  Foundation  saw  its  role  often  as  helping  institutions  to  help  themselves.  This 
took  many  forms,  some  proposed  by  applicants  and  others  suggested  by  the  Foundation.  They  ranged  from  the  cost  of 
providing  an  initial  audit  of  financial  statements  to  the  broad  review  of  management  objectives,  including  staff 
additions  or  reductions. 
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We  remind  ourselves  that  private  foundations  recently  have  been  a  diminishing  portion  of  total  philanthropy, 
falling  below  105*  of  the  total  (excluding  religious  giving),  while  corporations  have  grown  slightly  above  105*.  Individual 
giving  continues  at  about  80Pf  and  therefore  of  prime  importance  to  activities  dependent  upon  gifts.  The  James  Irvine 
Foundation  seeks  to  deploy  its  funds  in  ways  which  not  only  help  the  grantee  meet  some  need  directly  but  which  also 
encourage  increased  gift  support  from  the  corporate  and  individual  sectors. 

The  Foundation's  net  investment  income  increased  1291  over  the  prior  year.  However,  the  portfolio's  year-end 
market  value  was  139?  below  that  of  a  year  earlier,  due  principally  to  the  substantial  drop  in  the  market  of  common 
stocks.  The  Foundation  continues  its  long-range  investment  objectives  of  seeking,  first,  enough  income  to  provide 
reasonable  annual  pay-outs  (currently  at  least  the  5%  of  average  market  value  required  of  private  foundations  under 
Federal  law)  and,  second,  capital  growth  sufficient  at  least  to  keep  up  with  inflation. 

Messrs.  Robert  H.  Gerdes  and  Rudolph  A.  Peterson  retired  from  the  Foundation's  Board  of  Directors  during  the 
year,  having  reached  the  mandatory  retirement  age  for  directors.  Mr.  Gerdes  had  been  a  friend  of  James  Irvine  and 
was  also  Mr.  Irvine's  legal  advisor.  He  served  as  vice-president  of  the  Foundation  and  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  thirty-seven  years.  Mr.  Peterson  joined  the  Foundation's  Board  in  1971.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Gerdes  were 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee  and  participated  very  actively  in  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  the 
Foundation's  investment  policies  following  the  sale  of  the  Foundation's  stock  in  the  Irvine  Company  in  1977.  We  are 
greatly  indebted  to  them  for  their  many  years  of  service.  Their  successors  on  the  Board  of  Directors  are  Samuel  H. 
Armacost  and  Myron  Du  Bain. 

. 

Morris  M.Doyle 
President  and  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors 
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CHAIRMAN'S  REPORT 


This  report  for  the  nine-month  period  ending  December  31 1982  marks  a  transition  from  the 
Foundation's  traditional  fiscal  year  to  operations  on  a  calendar  year  basis.  This  change,  authorized  by 
the  Board  of  Directors,  will  be  of  assistance  to  staff  members  in  preparing  financial  studies  and  in 
program  planning. 

The  curtailment  of  many  federal  and  state  programs  during  1982  added  to  the  burden  of  private 
philanthropy  and  increased  its  opportunities.  An  escalating  number  of  applications  for  assistance 
emphasized  the  need  for  a  sharp  focus  on  all  applications.  The  James  Irvine  Foundation  is  limited  by 
the  founder's  directions  to  philanthropy  in  California  and  is  precluded  from  making  grants  to  organ 
izations  which  derive  a  substantial  part  of  their  support  from  taxation.  Within  these  confines,  the 
Foundation  is  responsive  to  a  broad  range  of  requests  from  the  community,  including  health  care, 
youth  services,  cultural  programs  and  higher  education. 

In  recent  years  the  Foundation  has  made  about  one-half  of  its  total  grants  to  independent  insti 
tutions  of  higher  education  in  California.  This  commitment  to  support  quality  educational  opportuni 
ties  and  research  facilities  in  post -secondary  education  continued  during  1982.  The  alumni  annual 
giving  incentive  program,  which  was  established  by  the  Foundation  in  1981,  was  expanded  in  1982  to 
encompass  a  total  of  22  California  colleges  and  universities  and  to  enlarge  the  initial  goal  previously 
allocated  for  one  of  the  original  participants.  The  principle  of  annual  alumni  support  as  a  mainstay  of 
higher  education  is  gaining  broader  acceptance  but  still  has  a  long  way  to  go.  The  Council  on  Financial 
Aid  to  Education  reports  that  for  1981-82,  alumni  giving  nationwide  was  up  18  percent  over  the  prior 
year.  However,  this  was  only  about  one-fourth  of  total  giving  to  higher  education.  The  Foundation 
directors  believe  that  alumni  participation  can  be  further  strengthened  and  the  results  of  the  alumni 
incentive  program  to  date  tend  to  verify  that  concept. 

Although  the  Foundation  classifies  all  grants  in  one  of  five  general  categories,  this  frequently 
requires  a  somewhat  arbitrary  choice  between  two  or  even  three  purposes  or  groups  served  by  a 
particular  grant.  For  example,  12  percent  of  all  grants  made  in  1982  are  reported  in  the  "Programs 
for  Youth' '  category,  but  the  youth  of  California  were  directly  served  by  many  other  grants  which  were 
designated  for  medical  and  health,  community  services  or  cultural  programs,  as  well  as  education. 
Fully  one-third  of  all  "Community  Services"  grants  include  children  as  prime  beneficiaries,  and  at 
least  half  of  the  grantees  in  this  category  serve  children  in  one  way  or  another.  Thus  in  practical  terms 
there  is  considerable  overlap  among  categories. 

Most  observers  of  private  philanthropy  concentrate  their  attention  upon  the  projects  and  insti 
tutions  receiving  financial  support  and  the  process  for  their  selection.  However,  directors  and  staff 
give  equal  care  and  attention  to  the  investment  of  assets  to  ensure  a  continued  flow  of  income  in 
support  of  charitable  needs  and  in  the  endeavor  to  preserve  those  assets  from  the  inroads  of  inflation. 
In  The  James  Irvine  Foundation  specific  responsibility  for  the  investment  program  lies  with  the 
Finance  and  Audit  Committee  composed  of  five  directors.  Under  their  direction  the  Treasurer  super 
vises  the  activities  of  six  independent  management  firms  who  make  the  day-to-day  investment  deci 
sions.  In  addition,  the  Foundation  participates  in  a  number  of  venture  capital  programs  identified  by 
the  Treasurer  and  approved  by  the  Finance  and  Audit  Committee.  Investment  results  for  1982  repre 
sented  a  satisfactory  total  return. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  report  that  on  March  31, 1983,  Mr.  Kenneth  M.  Cuthbertson,  who  was  formerly 
Administrative  Vice  President  of  the  Foundation,  was  elected  President.  He  will  continue  to  serve  as 
the  Foundation's  chief  administrative  officer. 


Morris  M.  Doyle 

Chairman  of  the 

Board  of  Directors 
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CHAIRMAN'S  MESSAGE 


In  reviewing  the  Foundation's  activities,  it  is  useful 
to  step  back  and  consider  them  not  only  in  the  context 
of  1983  but  also  as  they  relate  to  the  changing  times. 

The  expansionary  decades  of  the  sixties  and  seventies 
enabled  the  country  to  attain,  overall,  a  higher  standard 
of  living  than  ev«r  before.  Nowhere  was  this  social 
phenomenon  more  evident  than  in  California,  a  state 
whose  population  grew  by  fifty  percent  during  this 
period.  Institutions  of  higher  education  attracted  ever 
larger  student  enrollments;  the  health  care  system, 
marked  by  technological  advances  and  increased  access, 
grew  at  a  rate  far  greater  than  other  sectors  of  the 
economy;  social  services  expanded  to  meet  a  wide 
diversity  of  community  needs  including  those  of  new 
immigrants  from  southeast  Asia,  Mexico,  and  Latin 
America. 

As  the  decade  of  the  eighties  unfolds,  it  is  apparent 
that  government  at  all  levels  has  pulled  back  in  the 
commitment  of  public  funds  to  meet  these  increased 
needs.  In  California,  as  elsewhere,  all  segments  of 
society  are  affected;  each  is  trying  to  find  ways  to  adjust 
to  rapid  demographic  shifts  and  more  finite  resources. 
Not  surprisingly,  many  non-profit  organizations,  faced 
with  recent  government  cutbacks,  are  turning  to  the 
private  sector,  and  to  foundations  in  particular.  For  some 
organizations,  the  past  few  years  have  been  traumatic; 
many  were  forced  to  reduce  or  discontinue  services.  For 
others,  it  has  been  a  time  of  creative  response. 

For  The  James  Inine  Foundation,  like  most  private 
foundations,  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  difficult 
choices.  While  the  Foundation  was  able  to  maintain  its 
level  of  grantmaking,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
qualified  applicants  forced  even  harder  choices.  At  the 
same  time,  this  increased  pressure  has  created  a  need, 
Indeed  an  opportunity,  for  the  Foundation  to  reflect 
on  its  recent  pattern  of  grantmaking  and  to  explore  new- 
ways  to  respond  effectively  to  the  changing  needs  in 
California. 

The  Foundation's  staff  and  directors  are  reviewing 
each  of  the  five  areas  in  which  the  Foundation  has  been 
directing  its  grantmaking:  higher  education,  medicine 
and  health  care,  youth  programs,  community  services, 


and  cultural  programs.  They  expect  to  evaluate  each 
within  the  context  of  the  changing  environment  and  try 
to  identify  ways  in  which  the  Foundation  can  be  most 
responsive  to  both  current  and  anticipated  needs  of 
Californians. 

The  Foundation,  since  its  inception  in  1937,  has 
operated  subject  to  two  limitations  described  in  the 
original  trust  agreement.  First,  grants  are  limited 
geographically  to  California.  Second,  grants  are  limited 
to  the  benefit  of  organizations  that  do  not  receive 
substantial  support  from  taxation.  Although  this  latter 
condition  restricts  the  Foundation  from  acting  favorably 
on  requests  from  a  number  of  worthy  government- 
assisted  organizations  that  are  responding  to  the  needs 
of  Californians,  there  remain  numerous  educational 
and  charitable  institutions  in  California  eligible,  under 
the  terms  of  the  trust  agreement,  for  Foundation 
support.  Although  the  Foundation's  limited  resources 
preclude  it  from  responding  favorably  to  all  meritorious 
requests,  it  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  explore  ways 
it  might  assist  independent  organizations  as  they  seek 
to  respond  to  ever-changing  institutional  and  societal 
challenges. 


Two  changes  in  officers  of  the  Foundation  occurred 
after  the  end  of  1983  and  are  appropriately  noted  here. 

Claire  E  Denahy,  Secretary  and  Assistant  Vice-President, 
retired  in  June  1984  after  nineteen  years  of  dedicated 
service  to  the  Foundation.  Initially,  the  only  full-time 
officer  of  the  Foundation  and  subsequently  a  senior 
member  of  an  expanding  professional  staff,  she  has  the 
gratitude  of  the  Directors,  officers,  and  staff  for  her 
loyalty,  leadership  and  support. 

Jean  D.  Parmelee,  formerly  an  officer  of  the  Henry  J. 
Kaiser  Family  Foundation,  joined  the  Foundation  in 
March  1984  as  Vice-President. 


Morris  M.  Doyle 
Ottirmtn  of  the 
Bo»  rd  of  Director* 
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Chairman's  Comment 


Kenneth  Cuthbertson  came  to  The  James 
Irvine  Foundation  in  1977.  He  had  just 
retired  as  vice-president  for  development 
at  Stanford  University,  where  he  had  also  served 
as  financial  vice-president,  and  was  looking  for  a 
change  of  scene.  From  the  Foundation's  point  of 
view,  the  timing  couldn't  have  been  better.  We 
had  just  sold  the  controlling  interest  in  The 
Irvine  Company,  which  owned  the  vast  Irvine 
Ranch  properties  in  Orange  County,  and  were 
facing  an  opportunity  for  diversified  investment 
which  would  yield  a  substantially  larger  annual 
income  available  for  grant  purposes  than  had 
been  realized  from  dividends  on  The  Irvine  Com 
pany  stock.  Ken  took  to  these  challenges  with 
ardor. 

The  Foundation  moved  into  a  carefully 
planned  and  well  structured  investment  program 
which  has  been  significantly  successful,  and  the 


increased  grant  program  began  to  take  shape  with 
disciplined  imagination.  Our  emphasis  on  grants 
to  higher  education  led  to  an  innovative  and  stim 
ulating  matching  offer  to  encourage  alumni  giving 
to  California  universities  and  colleges  —  one  of 
the  many  good  ideas  that  Ken  generated  during 
his  Foundation  tenure.  For  all  of  this  and  much 
more,  the  directors  and  staff,  as  well  as  the 
California  philanthropic  community-,  are  deeply 
indebted  to  him.  He  is  retiring  effective  April  1, 
1986,  but,  happily,  we  are  not  losing  his  talent 
because  he  has  agreed  to  remain  available  as  a 
consultant.  You  may  be  sure  that  we  will  consult 
him,  for  he  is  a  resource  of  exceptional  quality. 
Finally,  I  must  express  my  immense  personal  sat 
isfaction  in  having  been  privileged  to  work  with 
Ken  in  this  endeavor  for  the  past  eight  years. 

Morris  M.  Doyle 


President's  Message 

The  combination  in  1 985  of  a  higher  than 
average  level  of  grant  payments  and  lower 
than  average  new  grant  authorizations 
allowed  the  Foundation  to  reduce  a  heavy  back 
log  of  payments.  Most  of  the  backlog  resulted 
from  the  three-year  commitments  beginning  in 
1981  to  the  alumni  annual  giving  incentive  pro 
gram  for  California's  independent  colleges  and 
universities. 

Inasmuch  as  the  alumni  annual  giving  incen 
tive  program  has  been  the  Foundation's  largest 
single  venture,  a  brief  report  on  it  might  be 
appropriate.  Results  to  date  are  encouraging. 
With  eighteen  of  the  twenty-two  participant  insti 
tutions  having  completed  the  full  three  years,  we 
can  see  significant  increases.  Not  counting  the 
amounts  earned  from  the  Foundation,  total  dollar 
volume  for  these  schools  has  moved  up  from 
$16.2  million  per  year  to  S26.1  million,  or  61%; 
donor  growth  is  up  from  96,000  to  1 31 ,000,  or 
36% .  These  rates  of  increase  are  more  than  half 
again  as  great  as  the  latest  three-year  totals 
reported  for  private  colleges  and  universities  for 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  In  the  Foundation's  pro 
gram,  individual  institutional  results  varied  enor 
mously  but  the  median  three-year  growth  in 
dollars  was  106%  and  in  donors  64%.  Of  course 
the  real  test  of  the  incentive  program  will  be 
whether  these  unusual  gains  can  be  maintained 
by  the  participating  institutions  after  the  three 
years  of  the  program.  Although  it  is  too  early  for 
any  definitive  answer,  the  preliminary  reports 
from  a  few  of  the  schools  are  quite  positive. 

The  following  report  of  grants  authorized  in 
1985  will  confirm  a  continuation  of  the  trend 


toward  more  statewide  grants,  both  as  special 
projects  and  within  the  Foundation's  traditional 
fields.  Several  of  these  grew  out  of  Foundation 
staff  initiatives  as  a  result  of  our  review  of  pro 
gram  guidelines  in  which  both  staff  and  directors 
centered  attention  on  some  of  the  major  issues, 
needs  and  opportunities  in  California.  This  trend 
is  a  logical  development  from  the  fact  noted  in 
my  message  two  years  ago  that  The  James  Irvine 
Foundation  is  probably  the  largest  private  foun 
dation  in  California  which  on  the  one  hand  is  lim 
ited  to  the  state  and  on  the  other  hand 
encompasses  the  entire  state.  (Other  major 
California-based  foundations  tend  to  be  either 
national/international  in  scope  or  to  have  a  focus 
on  either  Northern  California  or  Southern 
California.) 

As  I  now  look  forward  to  retirement.  I  wel 
come  aboard  my  successor,  Dennis  Collins,  and 
commend  him  to  this  fascinating  work.  I  take  this 
opportunity  also  publicly  to  thank  the  Founda 
tion's  directors  and  my  staff  colleagues  for  the 
opportunity  I  have  had  to  work  with  them  in 
furthering  charitable  and  educational  purposes  in 
California.  In  addition  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the 
very  substantial  assistance  of  the  members  and 
staffs  of  the  national  Council  on  Foundations  and 
the  two  California  regional  organizations:  North- 
em  California  Grantmakers  and  Southern  Cali 
fornia  Association  for  Philanthropy.  For  this 
newcomer  to  foundation  administration  eight 
years  ago  and  since  that  time,  people  in  these 
organizations  have  been  enormously  helpful. 

Kenneth  M.  Cuthbertson 
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PRESIDENT'S      MESSAGE 


Golden  anniversaries  are  major  events  and  the  Foundation's  fiftieth  was 
no  exception.  The  occasion,  while  lacking  fanfare,  provided  a  timely  opportunity 
to  look  back  over  five  decades  of  relationships  with  the  people  of  California,  to 
assess  what  measure  of  impact  the  Foundation  has  managed  to  have  on  the 
quality  of  life  in  a  State  which  during  the  same  period  has  emerged  as  the 
seventh  largest  economy  in  the  world. 

Our  research  turned  up  a  list  of  grantees  that  could  well  serve  as  an 
historical  blueprint  of  the  development  of  California's  nonprofit  sector  over  the 
past  half  century.  What  is  striking  is  the  number  of  organizations  with  which 
the  Foundation  has  been  in  partnership  for  much  of  that  period.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  we  shared  our  golden  anniversary  with  them. 

As  in  other  fifty-year  relationships,  each  partner  has  been  able  to 
observe  the  aging  process  in  the  other.  And  like  humans,  we  have  noted  that 
organizations  mature  in  differing  ways  and  adjust  to  changing  circumstances 
with  varying  degrees  of  success.  On  balance,  however,  we  observe  that  our 
partners  have  survived  the  maturation  process  well;  they  have  adapted  and 
changed  with  the  tunes  and  have  been  strengthened  by  doing  so.  We  hope  their 
assessment  of  the  Foundation's  passage  is  equally  generous! 

Our  nonprofit  partners  and  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  go  about  our 
work  in  one  of  the  most  stimulating  regions  of  the  world,  characterized  by 
extraordinary  social  change,  miraculous  economic  growth,  unparalleled  advances 
in  technology,  and  enormous  increases  and  shifts  in  population.  We  have  been 
joined  in  recent  years  by  scores  of  new  organizations  called  into  being  by  the 
challenges  of  change.  Together  in  1987  we  are  striving  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
a  complex,  pluralistic  society  destined  to  become  one  of  the  world's  economic  and 
cultural  centers  early  in  the  twenty-first  century;  a  society  in  which  answers 
derived  from  an  earlier  era  seem  oddly  naive  and  in  which  time-tested  protocols 
and  previously  successful  formulas  fall  short  of  the  mark. 

How  to  manage  fundamental  change  and  rapid  growth,  and  solve  the 
inevitable  problems  that  result,  will  require  the  very  best  talent  and  increased 
financial  resources  from  the  private,  public,  and  independent  sectors.  If  the 
concept  of  community  is  to  be  successfully  redefined  so  as  to  include  rather  than 
exclude,  if  cultural  differences  are  to  be  assets  and  not  liabilities,  Californians  in 
the  next  half  century  will  be  called  upon  to  think  and  act  collaborate  vely,  to  see 
the  importance  of  cooperation  and  the  advantages  of  working  together. 


As  partners  in  this  process,  foundations  will  have  an  obligation  to  ensure 
that  their  policies  and  practices  encourage  rather  than  inhibit  creative  responses 
to  the  major  social  challenges  of  our  time.  That  will  require  a  thorough  under 
standing  of  complex  issues  and  a  readiness  to  support  new  approaches  to  problem 
wiving;  a  willingness  to  abandon  arbitrary  restrictions  and  outmoded  strategies, 
and  an  acknowledgment  that  most  big  problems  are  as  intractable  as  they  appear 
and,  thus,  require  major  efforts  over  extended  periods  if  lasting  solutions  are  to 
be  found  and  sustained. 

The  Foundation  staff  and  Board  of  Directors  continue  to  ponder  such 
matters  and  the  results  of  our  thinking  to  date  have  made  their  way  into  revised 
grantmaking  guidelines,  many  of  which  were  adopted  during  the  year  and  are 
discussed  in  the  program  sections  of  this  annual  report. 

Approximately  ten  percent  of  the  $198,000,000  the  Foundation  has 
allocated  since  its  inception  was  awarded  in  1987  —  $19,579,200  to  167  recipi 
ents,  a  record  number.  This  increase  reflects  the  growth  in  Foundation  assets 
which  reached  an  all-time  high  during  the  year,  in  spite  of  the  dramatic  events  of 
October. 

No  report  of  the  activities  of  1987  would  be  complete  without  noting  the 
retirement  of  John  V.  Newman  who  served  with  distinction  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  twenty-five  years.  As  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Chairman  of 
the  Southern  Distribution  Committee,  he  was  a  dedicated  servant  of  the  people  of 
California.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Dr.  Edward  Zapanta,  a  neurosurgeon 
from  Los  Angeles,  has  been  elected  to  fill  the  Board  vacancy. 

Several  staff  changes  occurred  during  the  year.  Larry  R  Fies,  formerly 
an  officer  with  the  Murdock  Trust,  assumed  the  position  of  Director  of  Finance 
and  Corporate  Secretary.  Susan  B.  Badger,  formerly  Executive  Director  of  the 
California  Association  of  Independent  Schools,  was  appointed  a  program  officer 
with  responsibility  for  the  Foundation's  youth  program,  and  Thomas  G.  David, 
previously  Executive  Director  of  the  Bush  Program  in  Child  and  Family  Policy  at 
the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  was  appointed  a  program  officer  to 
direct  the  Foundation's  health  activities.  We  were  saddened  by  the  death  in  May, 
1988  of  program  officer  Belva  Newmark  who  had  served  the  Foundation  since 
1980. 

' 


Dennis  A.  Collins 
San  Francisco 
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Request  for  Proposals,  Women's  Economic  Development  Initiative,  1988 


DBJECTIVES  OF  THE  INITIATIVE 


'he  Women's  Economic  Development  Initiative  is  designed  to  invest  in 
rograms  that  test  job  creation  as  a  means  for  low-income  women  to 
mprove  their  economic  status  and  encourage  their  active  participation  in  a 
roductive  society.  Job  creation  is  defined  as  those  activities  which  result 
n  the  net  addition  of  employment  to  the  economy  (i.e.,  not  simply  the 
edistribution  of  current  jobs)  and  which  stimulate  existing  resources  to 
,ombine  in  new  ways  to  create  employment  opportunities.  Job  creation 
ffers  promise  as  a  strategy  to  reach  a  diverse  group  of  women  across  lines 
f  age,  race,  culture,  and  geography. 

'he  James  Irvine  Foundation  will  make  grants  totaling  $2.5  million  over 
four-year  period  to  selected  organizations  working  to  enhance  the 
£onomic  options  and  opportunities  of  the  target  population. 

Tie  objectives  of  the  Initiative  are: 

to  improve  the  economic  conditions  of  low-income  women; 

to  release  the  potential  and  ingenuity  of  low-income  women  to 
contribute  to  the  economy  in  ways  other  than  through  low-wage 
service  sector  employment; 

to  help  strengthen  women's  economic  status  by  fostering  their  full 
participation  in  local  economic  development; 

to  increase  the  number  and  variety  of  successful  models  in  the  field  of 
women's  economic  development;  and 

to  expand  the  base  of  resources  and  financial  support  available  to 
women's  economic  development. 


SELECTION  CRITERIA 

Priority  will  be  given  to  job  creation  projects  and  organizations 
that  encourage  collaboration  among  agencies  and  services  in 
meeting  the  comprehensive  support  needs  of  low-income  women. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  efforts  that  address  in  their  design  the 
complex  interrelationship  of  work  and  family. 

Of  special  interest  will  be  those  programs  that  prepare  women  for 
occupations  in  other  than  low-wage  service  sector  employment. 
The  Foundation  will  place  high  priority  on  the  quality  of  jobs  to 
be  created. 

Proposals  will  also  be  analyzed  based  on  the  soundness  of  the 
approach,  the  creativity  and  innovation  of  the  project  concept, 
and  the  sophistication  of  the  group  in  assessing  its  local  economic 
context  and  market  opportunities. 

The  Foundation  will  be  especially  interested  in  programs  that 
address  the  needs  and  barriers  faced  by  low-income  rural  women 
and  women  of  color,  and  in  those  which  include  the  target 
population  in  the  planning  process  and  leadership  roles. 

Projects  that  have  the  ability  to  attract  other  funds,  both  during 
and  following  Irvine  Foundation  support,  will  be  viewed 
favorably. 

Examples  of  programs  that  might  be  considered  under  the 
Initiative  include: 

Entrepreneurial  training  programs 

Financing  mechanisms  that  support  job  creation  for  women 

Non-profit  enterprises  that  create  jobs  for  women 

Projects  that  link  women's  businesses  with  outside  markets 

Self-employment  support  organizations 

Women's  business  incubators 

Worker  ownership  models 

USE  OF  GRANT  FUNDS 

Planning  grants  ranging  from  $5-15,000  will  be  awarded  to 
approximately  fifteen  projects  to  ensure  thorough  conceptual 
planning,  and  defray  costs  associated  with  proposal  development. 

Out  of  the  organizations  that  receive  planning  grants,  five  projects 
will  be  selected  to  receive  multi-year  support  of  up  to  $100,000 
per  year  for  a  four-year  period.  While  the  duration  and  level  of 
support  may  vary  by  project,  the  intent  is  to  provide  core  funding 
to  a  limited  number  of  projects  over  several  years. 

The  Initiative  will  also  support  technical  assistance  to  build  the 
capacity  of  local  organizations  to  undertake  women's  job  creation 
programs.  Typically,  technical  assistance  support  will  go  directly 
to  local  projects  to  contract  with  intermediary  organizations  or 
individual  consultants. 

Funds  will  also  be  awarded  to  a  select  number  of  statewide  and 
national  organizations  that  work  to  create  a  public  policy  climate 
that  is  receptive  to  innovative  job  creation  strategies.  Unsolicited 
proposals  will  not  be  accepted  for  this  category  of  support 

Grant  funds  may  be  used  for  planning,  organizational 
development,  start-up  administrative  expenses,  technical 
assistance,  staff  and  board  development,  and  program  expansion. 
Support  will  not  be  provided  for  projects  by  individuals;  projects 
for  religious  or  sectarian  purposes;  facility  renovation,  alteration, 
or  construction;  research  or  publications;  film  or  video  projects; 
or  deficit  reduction. 


ELIGIBILITY 


The  James  Irvine  Foundation's  grantmaking  activities  are  limited, 
by  provisions  of  its  trust,  to  charitable  uses  in  the  State  of 
California  and  for  the  benefit  of  charities  which  do  not  receive  a 
substantial  part  of  their  support  from  taxation,  nor  exist  primarily 
to  benefit  tax-supported  entities. 

The  Foundation  will  consider  proposals  from  a  broad  range  of 
non-profit  organizations  including  women's  organizations, 
community  development  corporations,  neighborhood 
development  organizations,  and  other  community-based 
programs.  Grant  recipients  must  be  exempt  from  federal  taxes 
under  Section  501  (c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  not  be 
classified  as  private  foundations. 


MONITORING  AND  EVALUATION 

The  Women's  Economic  Development  Initiative  is  designed  to 
increase  the  number  and  variety  of  successful  models  in  the  field 
of  women's  economic  development,  and  to  expand  the  base  of 
resources  and  financial  support  available  to  them.  To  ensure  that 
lessons  learned  from  these  experimental  programs  are  captured, 
organizations  receiving  major  grants  under  the  Initiative  must 
agree  to  participate  in  any  and  all  monitoring  and  evaluation 
activities  requested  by  The  James  Irvine  Foundation. 
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CHAIRMAN'S  MESSAGE 


"For  the  people  of  California"  was  a  big 
commission  when  James  Irvine  handed  it  to 
his  newly-formed  Foundation  in  1937.  It  is 
bigger  now.  There  are  many  more  people; 
their  ethnic  and  demographic  characteris 
tics  are  more  diverse  and  complex;  and 
their  needs  are  greater.  How  has  the 
Foundation  handled  this  perpetual  Trust 
over  the  first  50  years? 


increased  level  of  annual  grants.  Doubtless 
James  Irvine  envisaged  that  the  develop 
ment  of  his  great  ranch  holdings  would 
eventually  produce  large  amounts  of 
income  for  the  use  of  the  Foundation.  That 
certainly  would  have  occurred  over  time, 
but  the  alternative  Investments  which  were 
forced  upon  the  Foundation  by  changes  in 
the  tax  laws  have  also  been  productive. 


In  the  beginning,  the  Foundation's  assets 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  a  majority  stock 
interest  In  The  Irvine  Company  which,  at 
that  time,  was  largely  an  agricultural 
operation  yielding  a  relatively  small  Income 
to  the  stockholders;  relative,  that  is,  to  the 
large  potential  value  of  the  land  as  devel 
oped  property.  The  Foundation's  early 
Income  and  grants  were  modest,  while 
much  time  and  energy  were  spent  defend 
ing  litigation  Initiated  by  a  dissident  stock 
holder  of  The  Irvine  Company,  including  an 
attempt  to  break  the  Trust.  Consequently, 
during  its  first  25  years.  Foundation  grants 
totaled  less  than  five  million  dollars  —  a 
rather  slow  start  as  compared  with  present 
grants  of  about  20  million  dollars  each 
year.  Ultimately,  the  effort  to  break  the 
Trust  failed,  but  thereafter  It  became 
necessary,  as  a  result  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969,  to  sell  the  Foundation's  stock  in  The 
Irvine  Company.  This  was  accomplished  in 
1977,  and  since  then  the  Foundation's 
assets  have  been  deployed  in  a  diversified 
portfolio  which  has  yielded  enough  to  keep 
ahead  of  inflation  after  disbursing  an 


It  Is  gratifying  to  believe,  as  we  do,  that 
after  half  a  century  of  administering  his 
Trust,  the  needs  of  the  people  of  California 
have  been  mitigated  by  Mr.  Irvine's 
farsighted  largess.  Institutions  of  higher 
education  throughout  the  State  have  been 
significantly  strengthened  by  Foundation 
grants  to  them  which  now  total  more  than 
90  million  dollars,  and  their  alumni  have 
been  stimulated  to  Increased  levels  of 
giving  by  matching  challenges.  The 
cultural  arts  have  been  strongly  supported 
In  a  broad  range  of  activity,  while  the 
needs  of  the  sick  and  the  poor  have  been 
addressed  In  a  variety  of  Innovative  and 
effective  ways. 

But  so  much  remains  to  be  done.  For  ex 
ample,  a  recent  Foundation-sponsored 
study  of  the  conditions  of  children  In 
California  concludes  that  there  are  now 
seven  and  a  half  million  children  in  Califor 
nia  and  that  almost  one-fourth  of  them  live 
In  poverty.  For  another  example,  thou 
sands  of  Southeast  Asian  refugees,  many  of 
them  fleeing  Intense  oppression,  are 
arriving  In  California  each  year.  How  are 
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they  to  be  assimilated?  How  do  we  re 
spond  to  their  needs  and  aspirations?  The 
problem  is  that  population  Increases  and 
demographic  changes  out-distance  the 
ability  ot  any  philanthropic  organization,  or 
even  of  government  itself,  to  keep  up  with 
accelerating  needs.  And  when  govern 
ment  at  any  level  reduces  or  withdraws 
from  health  care  funding  or  aid  to  needy 
families,  the  burden  on  private  philan 
thropy  is  increased  disproportionately.  It 
means  that  more  private  charity  must  go  to 
meet  critical  and  essential  physical  needs 
which  are  not  met  by  government,  and  this 
reduces  proportionately  the  private  funds 
available  for  cultural  and  recreational 
purposes  which  raise  the  spirits  and  morale 
of  the  people.  We  have  seen  a  decade  of 
this  phenomenon  which  has  placed  an 
Increasingly  heavy  burden  on  private 
philanthropy.  The  good  news  is  that  the 
private  sector  has  met  this  challenge  with 
remarkable  success  and  that  The  James 
Irvine  Foundation  is  established  as  a  strong 
participant  in  that  effort. 

This  report  concludes  my  association  with 
the  Foundation  after  24  years  as  a  director 
and  12  as  chairman.  I  leave  the  office  with 
confidence  in  the  value  of  the  work  the 
Foundation  is  doing  and  in  the  quality  of  its 
staff.  Alan  Piter  once  said  that  the  worth  of 
a  foundation  can  be  measured  by  the 


attitude  and  behavior  of  its  staff.  His  words 
were,  "If  they  are  arrogant,  dogmatic, 
conscious  of  power  and  status,  or  filled  with 
a  sense  of  their  own  omniscience  —  traits 
which  the  stewardship  of  money  tends  to 
bring  out  in  some  people  —  the  foundation 
they  serve  cannot  be  a  good  one.  If.  on 
the  other  hand,  they  have  genuine  humil 
ity,  are  conscious  of  their  own  limitations, 
are  aware  that  money  does  not  confer 
wisdom,  are  humane.  Intellectually  alive 
and  curious  people  —  men  and  women 
who  above  all  else  are  eager  to  learn  from 
others  —  the  foundation  they  serve  will 
probably  be  a  good  one."  By  the  Pifer  test, 
I  think  that  we  are  doing  just  fine.  Let's 
keep  it  that  way! 

In  taking  leave  of  the  good  friends  and 
sterling  colleagues  who  have  served  as 
fellow  directors.  I  commend  them  for  their 
enlightenment  and  enthusiasm  in  their 
stewardship  of  The  James  Irvine  Trust,  and  I 
appreciate  their  tolerance  and  support  of 
the  chairman  through  some  difficult  times. 
They  have  provided  the  leadership  and  set 
the  tone  for  building  an  ever  stronger 
organization.  Finally,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
Edward  W.  Carter,  with  whom  I  have 
served  these  many  years  and  who  retires 
when  I  do.  His  acute  perspicacity  and 
warm  friendship  have  engendered  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  all  of  us. 


Morris  M.  Doyle 
San  Francisco 
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